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» A “Cemetery” With No “Mourners” 


“The evil that men do lives after them; the : 
good is oft interred with their bones” : 
































OW. A. Stippich 


“The “Lumberman's Graveyard" was a unique feature of the annual convention of the 
: Southwestern Lumbermen's Association held at Wichita, Kan., last week. Under these 
stones supposedly lie such bad actors in the retail lumber business as the late unlamented 
A. Dubbel Kross, E. Z. Mark, I. R. Kruked, A. Wise Guy, Simp L. Minded, A. Dedd Un, 
2 Adam Phul, Mr. Hogg, and others of their ilk. 


Read their epitaphs in the Convention story — pages 52 - 53 
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“SPECIAL” ORDERS 
They know that 






That's a real problem to many buyers. 











practically all sawmills turn out the regular items, but they are - 
not familiar with the mills which have facilities for cutting S THURS TON~ FLAVELLE es 
“special bills.” ES , 
gs Rs PORT MOODY. ae 
That's why our customers have an advantage over most buyers, = B.c ? x 
because they can rely upon us to place their orders. We have eA afte: ae 
known the West Coast mills for many years and can, therefore, 54 CANADA es 
obtain quick service on such orders. we we 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our personalized ser- F3 By 
vice for buyers of ye INCREASE YOUR SALES ey 
oA WITH pS] 
PONDOSA PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE oe 6 ”9 — by 
WHITE FIR OR FIR AND LARCH |) “Beaver Brand” Siding |. 
Write us now about your requirements, ee S Se 
OS vs 
WSs P ° ae 
Bp Other dealers are doing it and they say } 
wh that “Beaver Brand” Bevel and Bunga- 
Bey low Siding never fails to please their 
3 most exacting customers. 
ae You'll find it a good trade builder be- 
A cause of its exceptional durability. 
a. U M B E R Ss Order it in Straight or Mixed Cars 
oO wy with our own “ Beaver Brand” Cedar 
Cc le aA Shingles, or any other brand of West- 
aa ° sor ern Red Cedar Shingles. 
Qe TS Re 
th SPOKANE, WASH. “S=xtex# | Th aa 
Exclusive Sales Agents: Hot Springs Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Mont. Re urston - Flavelle, Limited 
fat 
Manufacturers oe PORT MOODY, B. C., CANADA 
HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE oS 
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Better Service to Our 
Friends on the East Coast 


Every year we have developed a constantly increasing volume of business from buyers 
in the Central and Eastern states. In order to more efficiently serve customers in 
this section we have opened an office in New York City, and all inquiries from 
adjacent territory should be addressed thereto 


Do not overlook the fact that we have just commenced operating a new moulding 
factory and cut-up plant. We solicit inquiries and orders for mouldings, lineal or 
cut to length casing, trim, sash rail and sash stock. 


SHAW BERTRAM LUMBER Co. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
1181 Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway 
Telephone: Courtland 7-5693 


H. E. GERNERT, District Sales Manager 


KLAMATH FALLS 
OREGON 


CLEAR BUNGALOW 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Check-up on Op- 
portunities for Farm 
Sales of Lumber 


T IS said that the moon does not look 
the same to any two persons and that 
no two see the same rainbow. What a 

person sees or fails to see may be owing 
to excellent or defective vision, to some 
extent; but there can be no doubt that of 
several persons having equally good vision 
some will see in their community more 
business opportunities than the others. A 
person may not improve his vision, but he 
certainly can develop his observative fac- 
ulties; he can train himself to discover 
and detect opportunities, say, for the sale 
of lumber, once he realizes the possibili- 
ties of profit in doing so. 

Fun often is made of the contractor 
who in his estimate overlooks an impor- 
tant item and as a consequence loses 
money on his contract. The retail lum- 
berman who overlooks opportunities for 
the sale of lumber in his community is in 
the same category as the negligent con- 
tractor. It is a practice among careful 
contractors to use what is known as a 
“check-list,”” which includes all the items 
needed in construction. This list is the 
development of years of experience, and 
though it includes some items not needed 
on certain buildings it leaves out none 
needed on any, and therefore prevents 
costly omissions. 

Retail lumbermen have shown an in- 
creased respect for the business survey, 
which is a sort of inventory of the com- 
munity’s needs in the building way. The 
lumberman does not wait for his town 
folk to find out their own needs and then 
wait again for them to decide to supply 
such needs. On the contrary, the modern 
retail lumber merchandiser goes through 
his community on tours of exploration, 
looking for unpainted houses or houses 
needing paint, for roofs that need new 
shingles; for porches that are awry and 
for other conditions that need lumber 
or other building materials to make them 
right. 

There are many ways to turn up busi- 
ness prospects. The tour of exploration 
is one: advertising is another. Every 
alert dealer will use one or more methods. 
In his tour of exploration or in prepara- 
tion for it, if he serves a farming com- 
munity, he will find especially useful the 
list of suggested farm improvements, 
buildings and equipment made of lumber 
published elsewhere in this paper. It is to 
be hoped that no retailer will so far 
undervalue this list as to make the mistake 
of chucking it into a dark corner of his 
desk. Its sphere of usefulness is not im- 
ited to the tour. It contains an abundance 
of suggestive advertising material, much 
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of it as adaptable to other communities 
as to those that are purely agricultural, 
and to village and town as well as to 
farm. 

While the list is suggestive of repairs, 
it is also suggestive of improvements, 
which may include not only additions to 
existing structures, but the building of 
other structures that would increase the 
comfort, convenience and efficiency of the 
home and the farm. Much of the merit 
of the list lies in the fact that it is com- 
prehensive. No attempt has been made 
to weigh or indicate the relative impor- 
tance of the various items. At one time 
or in one place one may be important, at 
another time another item may assume 
importance. It is believed, however, that 
many of the items will be helpfully sug- 
gestive for nearly every retailer. 





Integrating Selling 
Efforts in the 
Lumber Industry 


[TH minor exceptions, at least un- 
til recently, the lumber manufac- 
turer’s interest in the sale of his 

product has ended when it left his own 
hands. For many decades that method of 
distributing or disposing of the manu- 
facturer’s stocks apparently worked well 
enough. During a large part of the same 
period, while the manufacturer made no 
effort to popularize his product, the retail 
distributer of lumber as well as the user 
of that commodity was sedulously cul- 
tivated by producers of substitute or com- 
peting materials. For a long time lumber 
had hardly a sponsor in a field that was 
being cultivated by the most vigorous and 
enterprising of sales forces. If lumber 
had not under such circumstances lost 
ground, then salesmanship must have 
been denied the virtues commonly cred- 
ited to it. 

3ut lumber has suffered no greater 
handicaps, has met with no greater ob- 
stacles and has been confronted with no 
greater difficulties than have other com- 
modities. The interest of the producer of 
every commodity is in having it consumed, 
and he must, therefore, find ways of 
creating consumptive demand, at the 
same time that he keeps the channels of 
distribution open from mill to user. It 
is plain, therefore, that there is a unity 
of interest between the producer and the 
distributer; both depending upon con- 
sumptive purchase and use for sales vol- 
ume and profits. 

Lumber never has had the benefits of 
an integrated sales policy, that is a policy 
designed to carry the mill’s product 
straight through intermediate channels 
into the hands of the consumer. On the 
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one hand manufacturers of lumber ang 
on the opposite hand producers of syb. 
stitute or alternative materials haye 
sought the patronage of distributive 
agencies. But while producers of compet. 
ing materials have stimulated consump- 
tive demand for their products and have 
directly helped the distributer to selj 
them, lumber manufacturers generally 
have shown little interest in the destiny 
of their product beyond first hands. 

From the viewpoint of lumber sale and 
use the most promising trend is that 
which contemplates extending manufac- 
turers’ sales help to the distributer. This 
help may be of several kinds, but research 
unquestionably must afford the basis for 
much of it. The time has long since passed 
when the lumber industry can rest on the 
assumption that there is nothing new, in- 
teresting and vital to be learned about 
wood. In these days when new products 
end new facts about old products are con- 
stantly being disclosed by research and 
are being woven into sales programs, lum- 
ber must present something fresh and 
new if it is to get a respectful hearing. 

Moreover, lumber manufacturers must 
rid themselves of the idea, if any still 
has it, that the promoting of the sale of 
lumber at any stage is an act of charity 
bestowed upon the distributer or the user. 
The lumber manufacturer must take upon 
himself, or the manufacturing industry 
must take upon itself, the job of selling 
lumber to the user as well as to the dis- 
tributer. There is in this no hint of direct 
selling by mills. On the contrary, it 
means only that there must be devised an 
integrated lumber selling program, which 
supplies the necessary sales impetus at 
every step in the movement of lumber 
from mill to consumptive use. 





Training for Success 
in Retail Lumber 
Yard Management 


ONTRIBUTIONS submitted in the 

contest recently conducted by this 

journal, in which contributors out- 
lined courses of preparation for a pros- 
pective retail yard manager, are valuable 
not only for their specific recommenda- 
tions but because they reveal a modern- 
ized conception of the functions and 
opportunities of the dealer. They sug- 
gest a comprehensiveness of training 
that implies an extension of activities far 
beyond the lumber yard and the yard 
office, and they indicate a multiplication 
of sales opportunities through an increase 
in knowledge. 

Notwithstanding the fact that service 
is a much overworked word, the thing it 
denotes is and likely will always remait 
the most potent factor in promoting sales. 
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Service in its fundamentals is merely in- 
telligent merchandising, which pleases 
and satisfies the buyer by supplying him 
with the merchandise suited to his needs. 
Taken in its full significance, merchandis- 
ing of this sort affords ample opportunity 
for the exercise of intelligence of the 
highest order. Nobody need assume that 
skill is not needed in lumber merchandis- 
ing or that intelligence does not go to a 
good market in that field. 

~ It is perhaps well within the truth to 
say that at the present time few retail 
fields offer surer rewards for effective 
merchandising than does the retail branch 
of the lumber industry. The mere use of 
the term retail yard implies a lack of sales 
effort, for a yard is a place of storage of 
raw materials rather than a sales office or 
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an exhibit room. Display and demonstra- 
tion have become recognized features of 
every systematically devised sales pro- 
gram. They visualize or enable the pros- 
pective buyer and user to visualize the 
article of merchandise in use. 

Though it is not practicable in every 
case to demonstrate lumber in use, yet 
there are many opportunities to do so. 
When he can not demonstrate the lumber 
merchant who knows the major uses of 
wood can often help the prospective 
buyer or user with advice and recom- 
mendation that may well add substan- 
tially to the value of the merchandise 
sold. It is believed that the most success- 
ful retail lumber dealers are those who 
are looked to by their patrons as a source 
not only of building materials but as a 
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source of information regarding building 
materials and their proper use. 

In some quarters there is a tendency to 
shy at technical information about ‘lum- 
ber, as if it were offensive or somehow 
objectionable to the user. The fact ‘| that 
all information that is worth anything is 
technical, and there can be no sound ob- 
jection to such information. Sometimes, 
it is true, attempts are made to convey 
technical information in language that is 
unintelligible to the layman, who as a 
consequence may acquire a_ prejudice 
against specialists. It is the function of 
the distributer of lumber to convey in 
simple language the information essen- 
tial to the proper and economical use of 
wood, and he can equip himself to do so 
without becoming offensively technical. 





Western Pennsylvanians Open 
Convention 


Nore: A full report of the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania will 
appear in the Feb. 14 issue of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN.—EbITOR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PirrspuRGH, Pa., Feb. 4—Members of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania began today their three-day an- 
alysis of business technique and underlying eco- 
nomic conditions in this their twenty-fourth 
annual convention. The program is compre- 
hensive and includes speakers drawn from the 
association's own membership, experts from 
other industries, and Government officials. 

Following the routine opening business, Presi- 
dent . A. Moesta, of Kittanning, Pa., stated 
that the association and its districts are carry- 
ing on with courage through the time of this 
crisis. Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, said that 
while business feeling is mixed, the season’s 
conventions show a fine attendance and interest. 
This is a year for co-operation and promises to 
show decent returns on fair volume. It will be 
a year of selective selling and specialized con- 
struction. W.C. Moore, of Wolf & Co., made 
a detailed analysis of the sales volume and prac- 
tice in this territory. He traced declining vol- 
ume and its effect upon profits and business 
methods, and deprecated the fight for volume 
at ruinous prices. There is a great reserve in 
savings accounts waiting for intelligent mer- 
chandising to bring them out. 

William Dean, of Wolf & Co., and V. R. 
Mowry, of Derry, Pa., discussed some practical 
aspects of cost accounting. This talk was fol- 
lowed by brief statements of dealers using the 
association accounting system. 

The final address of the opening session was 
by R. D. Forbes, of the Federal Forest Service, 
outlining the possibilities and benefits of re- 
loresting Pennsylvania forest lands. 

I, A. Hofheins, Snark of the Universe of 
Hoo-Hoo, made a brief statement of the objects 
ot the order and invited the lumbermen to the 
Hoo-Hoo banquet to be held this evening. Vari- 
ous persons were introduced. 

[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 





Disastrous Fire in Lumber Plant 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Baltimore, Mp., Feb. 4.—Fire which broke 
out from some undetermined cause in the lum- 
ber plant of William Danzer & Co., at Hagers- 
town, Md., about three o’clock this morning. 
destroyed the buildings and their contents, in 
addition to laying two residences in ruins and 


damaging 18 others. The loss of the Danzer 
firm is estimated at $150,000, partly covered by 
insurance. William Danzer & Co. are manu- 
facturers of hardwood flooring and hold a 
prominent position in the trade. The area swept 
by the flames covers about two blocks. 





Chasin M. Munson Dies in 
Florida 


Charles M. Munson, vice president of Baker, 
l‘entress & Co., of Chicago and Portland, Ore., 
died suddenly on Feb. 5 at Fort Pierce, Fla., of 
a heart attack. Mr. Munson was conducting 
negotiations for his company and the Consoli- 
dated Land Co. at Fort Pierce when the seizure 
occurred. He was one of the ablest and best 
known in the group of constructive and creative 
geniuses responsible in large measure for the 
recent development of Florida industry and 
wealth. He had a knowledge of the State and 
its resources hardly equalled by anyone else, 
and his personal experience in all departments 
of the economic life of the State, his vision, 
sagacity and keen sense of values were largely 
responsible for some of the major advances 
made in recent years, despite adverse factors 
and the general depression. He was known and 
highly esteemed throughout Florida and_ his 
passing is little less than an_ irreparable 
calamity. 

Charles M. Munson was born near Ludington, 
Mich., in 1879. In 1902 he entered the lumber 
manufacturing business with the Danaher-Me- 
lindy Co., of Ludington. Later he joined the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. at that place, as 
logging superintendent and chief of the com- 
missary department. In 1905 Stearns & Culver, 
of Ludington, started operations near Bagdad, 
Fla., and Mr. Munson was made superintendent 
of land sales and turpentine operations. When 
the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. was organized 
Mr. Munson was elected general manager of all 
operations, continuing to administer large affairs 
with eminent success until the sale of the assets 
in 1919. In that year he joined the official staff 
of Baker, Fentress & Co., and became an ex- 
ecutive vice president and director with the 
special functions for which his great practical 
knowledge of timber values and mill operations 
qualified him. In addition he was president of 
the Munson Investment Co., vice president of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., of the 
Great Northern Lumber Co., and of the Mun- 
son-McDuffie Co. He was a member of the 
executive committee and a director of the Flor- 
ida Industrial Co.,. and a director of the Con- 
solidated Naval Stores Co., of Jacksonville. He 
was a member of the Lumberman’s Club of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and of the Lake Placid Club, 
South. 

Mr. Munson lived at 1139 Elmwood Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Munson and six children 
survive him. 


Michigan Has Large Registra- 
tion at Opening Session 


Note: 
meeting 


A complete report of the annual 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will appear in the 
Feb. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOoR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 4.— With the largest 
first day’s registration in the organization’s his- 
tory—more than 400-—the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association got away to a fine start 
this afternoon at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. A 
departure in business procedure was instituted 
when the association decided to have the board 
of directors, immediately after each annual 
meeting, elect the president and vice president 
as well as the secretary and treasurer, and the 
membership of the board was increased from 
nine to eighteen, so there will be one for each 
district. Past presidents still active in retail 
lumbering will form an advisory council and 
will also serve as active directors. 

President Norman B. Cove, of Lansing, was 
in the chair, and in his report Secretary Roy B. 
Walborn mentioned the oddity of both the State 
president and the president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, A. J. Hager, 
being from the same firm, the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co. In his report he praised the work 
of both men; after a resume of the business 
situation he showed that there are indications 
of better conditions for the months ahead. 

Aluminum paint, especially as mill priming, 
as a protection for lumber was discussed by 
Samuel H. Knowlton, of Detroit, field promo- 
tion engineer of the Aluminum Company of 
America. M. P. Luthy, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, gave some prac- 
tical pointers on insurance for lumbermen, 
touching on many unexpected phases of the sub- 
ject; and the way the Michigan lien law affects 
lumbermen was described in plain terms by 
Frank Day Smith, of Detroit, the association’s 
counsel. Common problems facing both lum- 
bermen and realtors, as sellers of homes, were 
discussed in a strong address by Leonard P. 
Reaume, of Detroit, president of the National 
Real Estate Board. H. K. Nygaard, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., briefly outlined the new 
program of activities of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. 

More than 130 men attended the Old Guard 
banquet in the evening, at which President P. A. 
Gordon, of Detroit, presided. It was the tenth 
annual meeting, and the old officers, including 
Vice President Edward J. Weeks and Secre- 
tary Treasurer Harry Jessop, were re-elected. 


[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


Financing Small Home Building 


The greatest problem in the building and 
selling of homes has been in financing the 
cost over and above the first mortgage which, 
in different localities, ranges from 50 to 60 
percent of the value, if made for straight 
periods of 3 or 5 years. 

The ideal terms for a house buyer are a 
long time amortized mortgage payable in 
monthly instalments of equal amounts cov- 
ering both interest and principal so there is 


no extraordinary payment to be met at any 
time, 
Some of the life insurance companies are 


now making such loans, up to 75 percent of 
the value of the home, and running 15 years 
with privilege of faster payments. 

These loans are available only on the com- 
pleted property and involve temporary financ- 
ing, Which during recent years has been un- 
reasonable in cost. 

Then, too, where the house buyer or builder 
owns a lot but has no funds in addition, it 
may be necessary to take a second mortgage 
for a small amount. This also should be 
payable in fixed monthly payments evidenced 
by notes. 

It would 
sponsored by 
dealers could 


seem that a finance corporation 
the lumber and allied material 
handle this feature and at a 
legitimate return of at least 12 percent a 
year, net over and above the cost of han- 
dling the small loans in paying out the money 


for actual materials and labor as the work 
progressed. 
The finance corporation would take the 


cash discounts on all materials and the build- 
ing contractor would not need to be charged 
a high commission for the advance. 
Debentures in units of $100 could be issued 
by the finance corporation and every material 


dealer could take a pro rata in these certi- 
ficates which would have a bankable value. 
In no case would he have to accept more 
than 20 percent of his amount in these de- 
bentures. To illustrate: 

Owner BAS bot WOPth..ccccviccdecerncocs $1,000 


A six-room house will cost the building 


See DOE éabkaeedcceeccdceérexae $4,000 
He takes the contract at plus 10 per- 

EE sh: se a Ove cng ane Wa bo ace ere wee ae 400 
Add for administration of loans........ 100 

Velwe Of PFOMOTEH. oc cccccvccececcber $5,500 
Insurance company loans.............. 4,000 

re ee eee $1,500 
But owner has only the lot............ 1,000 
Leaving for second mortgage.......... $ 500 

The maximum time for which this 
would be made would be 5 years. 
For 5 years add 4 percent a year 20 per- 

Be Wardkads VaR ekseasideaneediwsceewe 100 


Total to be paid in 60 monthly notes 
ae SRR srneevacechin bas waanews $ 600 
Approximate payments on first mortgage: 


$8 per month per $1,000 equals $32, making 


total the home owner will have to pay until 
second mortgage is liquidated, $42 per month. 
—INQUIRY No. 2,574. 


[This method of providing funds for home 
building as proposed by a New York builder is 
of special interest in view of the fact that the 
problem of financing is prominently before the 
industry.—EbITor. ] 





Segregating Lumber Cost by Grades 


As you are no doubt aware there is not in 
common use among lumbermen any attempt to 
Segregate cost of the log to the various grades 
of lumber. Within my knowledge a few ef- 
forts along this line have been made but I am 
rather of the opinion that there has been 
something more scientific worked out than 
anything that I have yet learned of. I made 
a number of inquiries some years ago along 
this line but did not succeed in getting any 
satisfactory information at that time. Since 
then I have learned that the idea has been 
studied by various people and I am trying 
now to get all the information I can regard- 


ing the results that have been achieved 
up to this date. 

AS a concrete example of what I am after 
let me illustrate: Suppose a mill buys a raft 
of camp run logs at an average price of $l5a 
thousand and from this raft (disregarding 
the overrun) it cuts 500,000 feet of lumber at 
an average cost for manufacture of, say, $5 a 
thousand. Of course the total product has 
cost $20 a thousand, but of this 500,000 feet 
of lumber, say, 40 percent, or 200,000 feet of 
select and better was secured, another 40 per- 
cent merchantable, and 20 percent, or 100,000 
feet No. 1 and No. 2 common. Now, inasmuch 
as the best individual logs or the best part 
of all logs was used in the manufacture of 
the uppers and the ordinary run of the logs 
was used for the merchantable and the poor- 
est portion of the logs was devoted to the 
production of common, it is not fair to say 
that the cost of each of these various grades 
was $20 a thousand. But has there been any 
accurate scientific method devised to appor- 
tion log costs to the various grades (it being 
assumed in this instance that the manufac- 
turing costs would be practically the same 
for each grade)? 

The methods that 


may 


I have seen in use are 
based on the idea of working back from the 
selling price by figuring the percentage of 
the various grades in each 1,000 feet produced 
and then applying that percentage to the 
selling prices and from that deducting the 
cost of manufacture and then saying that the 
remainder covers the log cost plus the profit, 
if any; or includes the loss, as the case may 
be. 


Do you recollect having run across in your 
wide experience in the timber industry any 
scientific method of figuring these results? If 
so, will you be kind enough to inform me 
where I can get hold of the data on it? J 
there are any books or periodicals published 
covering the subject, I would be glad indeeg 
to have you tell me of them and where they 
may be obtained. F 

In my work as ar accountant, having some 
clients both among sawmills and_ shingle 
mills, it is very desirable for me to be jp. 
formed on this subject and any assistance in 
locating the information that you may be able 
to render me will be very gratefully received, 
—INQUIRY No. 2,583. 

[This request is made by an accountant in 
Washington, whose interest is indicated by the 
text itself. The question raised has been dis- 
cussed in the pages of the AMERICAN Lumprr- 
MAN, a number of times, but in all cases, it js 
believed, the method of segregating cost of 
lumber by grades was similar to that he de- 
scribes. It would appear that this matter 
should be of great interest to accountants in 
lumber manufacturing throughout the country, 
and no doubt if satisfactory methods have been 
devised by these accountants they will be 
glad to make them known to others interested. 
This inquiry is published with the hope that 
it will come to the attention of accountants 
who can supply the information asked for. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EbITor. | 
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Articles of incorporation| building boom of its own./it is said that many farmers 
have been issued by the Do-| Yards in St. Paul have been|are about ruined because of 
minion Government to the New | figuring on bills of lumber for] the neglect of others to remove 
Brunswick Land & Lumber Co.,| houses to go up as soon as the| the loose property which is ly- 
with a capital stock of $1,500,-| winter breaks, most of the in-| ing on their lands in such wise 


000. The incorporators are: 
George Stephens, of Montreal; 
Hon. Issac Burpee, St. John; 
Frederick J. Thorne and H. O. 
Northcote, New York. 


ber.” 
Long & Co., Beaumont, Tex., * 
will soon put up the pioneer 


vitations being for ten houses 
with the privilege of 30. 
railroad bills will keep a good 
many mills busy through the] is 
summer, especially those that 
have, and can cut, long tim- 


as to prevent them from mak- 
ing use of their farms for the 
raising of crops. Application 
about to be made to the 
State legislature for such mod- 
ification of the law as will give 
the farmer some rights in the 
premises. 


The 


mill in Hardin County. 


. + 7 
The hoop poles for which 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, 


has been famous, are said to be 
about exhausted. 


7 . 
Our correspondent at St. 
Paul, Minn., writes: “It is 


evident from the broken stocks 
in yards at this time in the 
season that none of us_ will 
have any dry lumber to sell at 
any price by the first of June. 
Every little plug of a town 
is overflowing with grain. Ele- 


vators are full, old barns, 
warehouses and wood _ sheds 
crammed, and every” grain 


dealer a committee of one to 
damn the railroads for not giv- 
ing them larger facilities for 
moving it. Emigrant agents 
and land commissioners are 
overwhelmed with applications 
for locations for colonies and 
every city and town has a 





The farmers along the banks 
of the Chippewa and other 
streams in Wisconsin were ap- 
parently greater sufferers from 
the disastrous floods of last 
season than even the lumber- 
men, as the law allows the lat- 
ter three years in which to re- 
move their property and im- 
poses a fine upon the farmer 
who converts to his own use, 
or does anything to impair the 
value of the logs, timber or 
lumber. The floods of last 
June covered many farms with 
sawlogs, lumber, timber, plank, 
sections of booms, piles and 
other debris which cannot be 
removed by the farmer him- 
self until after the expiration 
of two and a half years, when 
he must advertise his intention 
in a county newspaper for at 
least six successive times dur- 
ing the succeeding six months. 
While a majority of lumber- 
men have shown reasonable dil- 
igence in removing the sawlogs, 





A. W. Wright, Saginaw, 
loaded 1,278 cars with lumber 
and shingles at his yard dur- 
ing 1880. 

* * 

Hemlock bark at Portland, 
Me., is worth $8 a cord. 


O. M. Denney, American con- 
sul general at Shanghai, China, 
writing under date of Sept. 3, 
1880, to the Department of 
State at Washington, says: 
The trade in pine lumber from 
the west coast of America 3s 
very important in view of the 
possible demand, and her capa 
bilities for shipping it. In 
1877, 2,000,000 superficial feet: 
in 1878, 8,500,000 superficial 
feet were imported, while during 
the last 18 months there has 
been almost a total absence of 
arrivals. Most of the lumber 
is shipped from Puget Sound 
and Portland, Ore. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Sales Exceed the Output by 31 Percent; 
Retail Buying Is Hesitant 


In the week ended Jan. 31, southern pine sales were 31 
percent larger than the production, which has been running 
about one-third less than last year’s. Improvement has 
been reported especially in the consumption of box and 
crating lumber, there have been more orders for large con- 
struction and from the railroads, and the opening of a new 
Texas oil field has caused a spurt in demand for rigs and 
housing material. A few nice export contracts have been 
reported. Retail demand has been showing some seasonal 


‘expansion, for stocks are so low that replenishments are 


necessary. The yards, however, continue hesitant, and 
some sellers are reported to be offering concessions in 
highly competitive eastern territory. But a great many of 
the mills, foreseeing further improvement in the demand, 
are holding their lists steady. 


Western Pine Bookings Greatly in Excess of Output; 
Some Items Are Softer 


Inland Empire sales gained to 60 percent above output 
in the week ended Feb. 4, with production 32.5 percent of 
capacity compared to 31.5 the preceding week, when sales 
exceeded it by 35 percent. Sales of Idaho pine were con- 
fined to three of five grades of inch, D and Nos. 1 and 3, 
and in Pondosa No. 1 only the 12-inch sold. Pondosa inch 
C and D items were mostly stronger, but Nos. 2 and 3 
weakened, as did practically every item of Idaho. Some 
sellers have shown a disposition to mark up scarce items, 
but others are too eager for business. Industrial sales have 
shown improvement. Retailers also have larger needs, but 
are buying cautiously in small lots. 

California pine sales in the week ended Jan. 31 were 
more than four times the small production, and were in 
excess of shipments. 


West Coast Sales Continue Far Above the Production; 
Exports Make Big Gain 


Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Jan. 31 was at 36 percent of capacity, as compared with 38 
percent the preceding week, but a large group of identical 
mills reported a further increase in their output, which was 
about 7 percent larger than in the week ended Jan. 10. 
Total bookings, the same number of mills reporting, made 
a nice gain, to 19 percent above production, compared with 
11.5 percent above the preceding week, and exceeded the 
shipments. There was undoubtedly a further strengthening 
of the statistical position of the mills. 

One rather unfavorable fact, however, is that the week’s 
gain was altogether in the export section of the market, 
loreign bookings being one-third larger than in the week 
before. Foreign business has depended so largely on low 
prices and rates that it is doubtful whether continuance of 
this volume can be expected. China has been buying low 
grades, and Japan is showing more interest, but other over- 
seas markets remain quiet. 

On the Atlantic coast, buying is cautious, but good 
Weather has increased its volume, and as there is no dis- 
tress lumber on offer, prices have been stiffening with the 
advance in intercoastal rates, though any advances permit 
stronger competition from eastern woods, and the expecta- 
tion of lower rates in March, on the part of some buyers, is 
a weakening influence. California business is slow, but 
receipts are kept to the level of disposals, so that prices 
Continue steady. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; 


Rail bookings were smaller than in any of the two pre- 
ceding weeks. Prices showed no decided trend—flooring 
was lower and siding higher; No. 1 boards higher and 
No. 1 2x4-inch dimension lower. Buyers are showing very 
little disposition to add to their assortments. 


Northern Pine Sales Exceed Last Year's; Stocks Low; 
Hemlock Increases Sales Efforts 


Northern pine sales in the first three weeks of the year 
amounted to about six times output, which at identical 
mills was 27 percent as much as in the same period last 
year, so stocks are being reduced. Demand has been good 
for this time of year, and identical mills report 5 percent 
larger sales than in the first three weeks of 1930. Business 
has been largely with middle West retailers, whose trade 
has been stimulated by unseasonably warm weather per- 
mitting the undertaking of remodeling, but eastern yard 
business is gradually improving also. Industrial users are 
taking only small amounts. Prices are steady. 

Northern hemlock stocks at identical mills on Jan. 1 
were only 7.7 percent larger than last year’s, with the sur- 
plus all in No. 2 and lower. Output in the first three weeks 
of this year was only 47 percent as much as last year’s, and 
sales made 72 percent of it. The mills are facing severe 
competition from Coast softwoods, which has forced 
another reduction of 50 cents to $1 in list prices. With 
these now quite favorable to buyers, the mills are making 
a merchandising effort in nearby territory which is ex- 
pected to increase sales. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Uppers Are in Much Better Demand; 
Competition Keen on Commons 


Arkansas soft pine mills report a gratifying improvement 
in demand for such uppers as flooring, finish and trim, for 
quick shipment in mixed cars, although some orders have 
been booked for March. Demand for crating and box lum- 
ber has increased sufficiently to cause box departments to 
run at near capacity. There has been a better demand 
also for railroad car material, though most orders are 
priced too low to attract large mills, and they go to smaller 
operators. The latter, favored by unusually good weather, 
have speeded up production, and offer keen competition on 
commons. The larger plants have quite low stocks of both 
car material and boards, and believe there will before long 
be a demand for these at better prices. 


Hardwood Bookings Have Gained on the Production; 
Building Interests Buying More 


Southern hardwood bookings in the week ended Jan. 31 
exceeded the cut by about 30 percent, compared with 24 
percent excess the week before, and northern bookings 
made 90 percent of the cut, compared with 80 percent. 
Southern hardwood prices show no important change, but 
are at a quite low level. It has evidently, been necessary 
for the northern mills, which have been holding their lists 
quite steady, to concede somewhat to get a reasonable 
share of the business, and there were reductions in all 
species except the elms in the last week. 

The bulk of the orders, as for some time, come from 
furniture and automotive plants, with southern export 
trade holding up nicely. Recently all the consumers inter- 
ested in the building demand have been increasing their 
purchases, including flooring and millwork plants and retail 
yards. These have been poor buyers for so long that a fair 
demand from them is expected this spring. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 85 
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Points to Sweden as Competitor 


Missouta, Monrt., Jan. 31—Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, world renowned forestry expert at 
present on the teaching staff of the school of 
forestry at the University of Montana, recently 
named Sweden as this country’s most likely 
competitor in the lumber industry. Dr. Schenck, 
in a talk given twice by popular demand. before 
the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club on Jan. 9, and the 
Missoula Club on Jan. 26, dismissed Russia as 
being a serious competitor to the United States. 
In his opinion the industry in the United States 
has little to fear from Russian imports. Dr. 
Schenck said he believed it impossible for the 
Russians to become the menace to American in- 
terests that the Soviet itself so threateningly 
proclaims. “They don’t know what to do even 
now,” he said. “Having no technical men of 
their own they are sending out calls for ad- 
visers everywhere.” 

Poland, he believes, and not Russia, is respon- 
sible for the tremendous lumber output and 
surplus on the market. Russia’s lumber pro- 
ducing regions of Siberia do not exist, accord- 
ing to Dr. Schenck. The timber that does 
grow in Siberia is mainly the less valuable 
larch, which must be shipped 2,000 miles by 
rail before it can be sent to world markets. 
On the other hand he pointed out that “Poland 
by the Versailles treaty acquired extensive lum- 
ber-producing regions formerly owned by Ger- 
many. Now Poland is doing everything in her 
power, seemingly, to log off these lands and 
reap her profit from them. This is causing the 
overloaded market.” 

Dr. Schenck sketched the great forests of 
Europe, Manchuria, Russian maritime prov- 
inces, Siberia, the Ural country, European Rus- 
sia, Finland, Poland, Sweden, and Norway. He 
dismissed the first-named four as only very re- 
motely being likely to be competitors of any 
of the world lumber markets because of quality 
of growth and difficulties encountered in lum- 
bering operations. 





Lumber's Use in Southeastern 
Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—Industries in 
southeastern Minnesota are using annually 171,- 
000,000 board feet: of lumber in the manufacture 
of more than a score of articles, according to a 
bulletin just issued by the Minnesota agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

Of this lumber 138,000,000 feet comes from 
outside the State, while only 33,000,000 feet 
comes from native timber. The list of products 
manufactured in the territory bounded by a line 
from Stillwater southward down the St. Croix 
and the Mississippi rivers to the Iowa line, 
westward along the Iowa line to Albert Lea, 
thence northwestward to Mankato and then 
northeastward to Stillwater, includes: 

Sash, doors and blinds, 63,846,000 board feet 
of lumber. 


Boxes, crates, baskets ‘and cigar boxes, 36,- 
919,000 board feet. 

Cooperage, 18,400,000 board feet. 

Ladders, woodenware and novelties, 12,- 
328,000 board feet. 

Furniture, 7,800,000 board feet. 

tefrigerators, 7,390,000 board feet. 

Road graders and farm machinery, 7,214,- 


000 board feet. 
Tanks and silos, 3,476,000 board feet. 
Railroad car 2,845,000 board 
feet. 


construction, 

Poulterers’, dairymen’s and bee 

supplies, 2,792,000 board feet. 
Caskets, 2,663,000 board feet. 


keepers’ 


Fixtures, including equipment for banks, 
stores, offices etc., 823,000 board feet. 
Skis, toboggans, playground, water and 


gymnasium equipment, 732,000 board feet. 
Truck and bus bodies, 513,000 board feet. 
Boats, 249,000 board feet. 
Miscellaneous, 3,000,000 board féet. 


Of the lumber grown in Minnesota and used 
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by these different industries, amounting to about 
33,000,000 board feet, more than three-fourths, 
or 25,000,000 board feet, goes into manufacture 
of boxes, crates, baskets and cigar boxes. It 
comes with something of a surprise to Minne- 
sotans that southeastern Minnesota is a source 
of cigar box supplies. Louis W. Rees, author of 
the bulletin, suggests collective selling as the 
best way in which farmers may dispose of their 
woodlot products, and he urges development of 
southeastern Minnesota farm woodlots as a 
source of raw material for the region’s varied 
wood-using industries. It is his opinion that 
much of the material found through the south- 
ern part of Minnesota can be marketed more 
advantageously in the form of cross ties, but he 
says there is no reason why lumber produced on 
farm woodlots can not be marketed with suc- 
cess, 





Lincoln 


Great soul of the forest was he; 

With strength of the rock and the tree; 

With a faith that was strong, to make right 
every wrong, 

And to plan that all men should be free. 


Great soul of the people was he; 

3rother to the bond and the free; 

With a plan that was great, to unite every State 
In the hearts of the world we now see. 





Great soul of the nation was he; 

The oppressed from over the sea, 

Come to land of his birth, from the ends of the 
earth, 

To find homes in this land of the free. 


Great soul of the ages is he; 
Who thought that all men should be free; 
His career was sublime, and he lives for all 
time, 
In a nation, from mountain to sea. 
—Frank Porter, Sprague, W. Va. 





No Fire, But Remodeling Plant 


LeecHBuRG, Pa., Feb. 2.—The Leechburg 
Lumber Co. at this place recently has rebuilt 
its planing mill and installed several new ma- 
chines, thus modernizing and bringing the plant 
completely up to date. A recent report that 
this company had suffered a fire that necessi- 
tated rebuilding the mill was in error, as there 
was no fire at this plant. 





Export Corporation to Hold 
Annual 


New Or-rans, La., Feb. 2.—The annual 
meeting of the American Pitch Pine Export 
Corporation will be held at the offices of that 
company here on Feb. 9 to 11, according to Roger 
Simmons, general manager. The directors of 
the corporation will meet on the 9th, a joint 
management and hardwood meeting will be held 
on the 10th, and the sales managers will meet 
on the 11th. Election of officers, review of 
the 1930 operations, and laying out of policies 
for the coming months will feature the meet- 
ings. 
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The New Year Brings Optimism 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—A much bette, 
feeling exists in Philadelphia County since the 
turn of the new year, especially among retaj 
lumber dealers, most of whom have abandonej 
their “give away” tendencies. There are avail. 
able fewer lumber yard sites with direct rj 
facilities. Industrial companies are expanding 
and several old concerns recently have move 
here from other locations. Choice sites hay 
been purchased or leased on long time arrange. 
ments, and the Delaware River waterfront ap- 
pears to be coming into its own. The Assog. 
ated Grocers of America recently have selecte 
two large Delaware Avenue warehouses as dis. 
tributing points for their eastern trade, whic; 
has given a big boost to the rail and transfe, 
facilities of the port of Philadelphia. Philadel. 
phia and vicinity are receiving more lumber by 
water every year; this lumber is coming 5 
from both the South and the West, the increas 
being attributed to the better feeling existing 
between the railroads, the cargo carrying yes. 
sel companies and the trucking concerns on the 
one side and the shippers and receivers of lum. 
ber on the other. As a result of this co-opera. 
tion, all are naturally benefited. 

Camden, N. J., will open the first unit of its 
new marine terminals about July 1. The laying 
of roadways and railroad tracks will begin 
this month. Deepening of the Delaware River 
channel also is being pushed to completion by 
the Federal Government. Seven cargo masts, 
70 feet high, have been erected, each with a 
lifting capacity of between eight and ten tons, 
The transit shed paralleling the river has been 
completed. This is 400 feet long and will be 
flanked in the rear by a 2-story storage building 
approximately 200x400 feet. The first unit of 
this terminal will furnish berthing facilities at 
one time for two ocean-going vessels of the 
cargo type. This improvement is municipally 
owned and will give direct outlet to the world 
for products of various industries located in 
Camden. 

Many changes are occurring in Philadelphia 
central city section. A local lumberman re- 
marked, “if many more tall structures extending 
to the sky line are placed in this vicinity, we 
will not be able to see old Billy Penn’s statue 
atop the city hall.” 

Delaware County dealers agree that the ger- 
eral business outlook is much better, while is 
Montgomery County there is little activity at 
this time. 

Many of the Philadelphia yards are adding 
new features. They now exhibit unfinished fur- 
niture and paint displays, while some orgami- 
zations are going further into the millwork line. 





Kentucky Drouth Affects Trade 


LovIsviLLe, Ky., Feb. 2.—The drouth in Ken- 
tucky continues, and is now going into the 
eleventh month, to the disgust of loggers, stock- 
men and farmers among others. In some set 
tions even boiler water is scarce. There ' 
virtually no frost in the ground, and no snow 
water, so unless there is a very rainy spring 
conditions may be bad. January normal rainfall 
is 4 inches, whereas there was less than an inch 

Tobacco prices are the worst in years, w! 
the result that prospects are poor for rura 
building in 1931. There is no interest im pig 
houses, poultry houses, or anything else, due t0 
abnormally low farm produce prices, eggs bring- 
ing but 15 cents a dozen on the market, and 
poultry running around 15 to 16 cents a pound, 
for top grades. 

A number of prominent lumber and hardware 
dealers of the State are among those appointed 
to the various county advisory boards for crop 
loans to the drouth affected territory, acting 1 
the Federal agencies. 





Fepera highway funds totaling $127,738 will 
be spent in the Superior and Chippewa = 


tional forests, which lie within Minnesota, ths 
year. 
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Can the Lumber Demand Be Increased, 


Even in Times of Depression, With 
Prices Low on All Farm Products? 


Being a firm believer in co-operation in 
every movement looking toward the develop- 
ment of better merchandising and its corol- 
lary, increased trade in the retail lumber yards, 
J. F. Bryan, managing director of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, re- 
cently has assisted in arranging for a series of 
meetings in various sections of the State, to 
permit dealers to get together and hear the 
plans suggested by representatives of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
developing latent farm and community trade. 
Sponsored by the State association, these meet- 
ings were held under the immediate direction 
of the local county lumber organizations at 
Sterling, Princeton, Oregon, Freeport, Syca- 
more and Woodstock. 

Each of these meetings was attended by P. 
L. Diederich, field service director of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
and each meeting was addressed by C. F. 
Miller, agricultural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Bryan is quite enthusiastic over reports 
he has received from these various meetings, 
indicating gratifying interest on the part of 
the dealers, and he plans to arrange similar 
meetings in other parts of the State. 


Talked on Merchandising Lumber 


Mr. Bryan says that at each of these meet- 
ings the subject of the talk by Mr. Miller was 
“Merchandising Lumber in Rural Communi- 
ties,” and the burden of his message was that 
there are latent opportunities for business in 
every community that only await personal ef- 
iort to stir them into life and make them 
active, profitable accounts. 

While a number of the dealers who attended 
these meetings already were doing something 
in the way of farm and community surveys, 
some of whom had been remarkably successful 
in developing profitable business in nearly 
every case, the dealers really were astonished 
when Mr. Miller read off to them a list of 
suggested farm improvements, buildings and 
equipment made of lumber. Elaborate as it is, 
however, this list is incomplete and to it may 
be added many items that could be suggested 
to a prospect during a personal call. [This list 
appears on pages 34 and 35.—EpTor.] 

Mr. Miller directed attention to the great 
need for farm buildings and farm improve- 
ments of many kinds, and his talk was replete 
with suggestions as to how more lumber might 
be sold through a vigorous merchandising cam- 
paign. Among other things he told of a clever 
method used by a Texas dealer located in a 
small town which, due to a nearby oil boom, 
had supported three lumber yards. When the 
oil boom subsided and lumber demand with it, 
one of these dealers, casting about for new 
markets, discovered a possibility in connection 
= the live stock industry. With the help of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, this dealer was supplied with farm build- 
ing plans of various kinds, and he built a num- 
ber of approved portable hog houses. While 
some interest was manifested in these, few sales 
Were made because the people were still think- 
ing about oil or wheat and were not at all live- 
stock-minded. Believing he was on the right 
track, however, this dealer purchased some pure 
bred hogs and advertised complete units, in- 
Cding the pig and the house, with a free 
ulletin on hog raising, giving a balanced ra- 


tion of the feed readily available. He followed 
this up by loading a house and several pigs on 
a truck and making personal calls through the 
adjoining territory. As the result of this per- 
sistent effort on the part of the lumberman, 
very soon every available carpenter in the com- 
munity was busy making hog houses and other 
farm buildings. The lumberman did not con- 
fine his efforts to the farm folk, however, but 
began interesting the school boys in town in 
pigs and houses for back yard pork production. 
As a result of all this effort, this lumberman 
built up a profitable business in what appeared 
to be hopeless territory for anything of that 
kind. 


Four Principles of Merchandising 


Stating that investigations have shown that 
the average farm requires about 2,000 board 
feet of lumber annually to keep the buildings 
and equipment up to efficient production stand- 
ards, Mr. Miller said that there are four prin- 
ciples of merchandising any commodity, which 
may be applied to the sale of farm buildings: 


1. Find out what every farmstead needs. 

2. Make those things conveniently avail- 
able. 

3. Tell the farm operators about them. 


4. Sell the materials. 


Mr. Bryan reports that dealers were tremen- 
dously interested in figures given by Mr. Miller, 





URVEYS of the needs of Farm 
Communities and the Offer- 

ing of Either Articles of Wood, or 
Complete Suggestions for Building 
Such Articles, Through Personal 
Farm-to-Farm Solicitation, Have 
Resulted in Helping Customers 
Make More Profits, and Also in 
Maintaining Volume of Yard Sales. 





showing actual results from personal calls by 
salesmen from retail yards in several parts of 
the country, notably in Oregon and in the mid- 
dle West. He reported the managing owner 
of a string of retail yards in a State east of 
the Mississippi as saying: 

We have just finished checking up the 
year’s work of our manager who has been 
so much interested in intensified selling 
among the farmers and find that his net prof- 
its for the year were close to 20 percent on 
his capital stock, which will give him and the 


rest of us 10 percent on our stock and the 
company 10 percent surplus. 
This lumberman further remarked that not 


many lumber yards in his State would show a 
profit for 1930, and he thought only those yards 
that have done a good job of soliciting would 
be able to make a satisfactory report. 


Help From Government Bureaus and 
Associations 


Mr. Miller told the dealers that in checking 
up on material carried in traveling kits of these 
farm-to-farm lumber merchandisers, it is found 
that they had bulletins from their State asso- 
ciation, bulletins and plans from their State 
college of agriculture and the United States 


Agricultural Engineer of National 

Association Gives Illinois Dealers 

Suggestions on How It May Be— 
and Is Being—Done 


Department of Agriculture, and many publica- 
tions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, including “The Use of Lumber en 
the Farm,” “A Hand-Book of Farm Building 
Designs with Suggestions for Using and Han- 
dling Lumber on the Farm,” “Modern [ome 
Interiors,” “House Framing Details,” “The 
Cost of Comfort,” “Transformation From an 
Old House to a New Home,” “Wood Floors,” 
“Wood Siding,” “Poultry Houses and Equip- 
ment,” and other lumber association bulletins. 
He told the dealers that their names on the 
mailing list of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association would entitle them to every 
issue of “Lumber Facts,” a series of pamphlets 
containing information and sales data and plans. 
Some of these he listed as “A Model Wayside 
Market,” “A New Type of Farm Bungalow,” 
“Farm. Storage Units,” “Sun Porches for 
Growing Chicks and Turkeys.” Commenting 
on the latter, he said that it contains a new 
idea for raising young fowls with excellent 
success on worm infested poultry yards and 
is one of the items with which every retail! lum- 
berman serving a rural community should be 
familiar. 


Attendance Indicates Prospective Activity 


Reports made to Mr. Bryan indicate that at 
these six meetings there was an attendance of 
nearly 150 retail lumber dealers, and he be- 
lieves that as a result of these meetings there 
will be a gratifying increase in the amount of 
business done in the several communities. Of 
course not all of the dealers who attended these 
meetings were favorable to the plan suggested 
of farm and community surveys and personal 
solicitation, but the majority expressed them- 
selves as seeing in the plan opportunities for 
the development of much business that would 
be mutually profitable to the dealer and to the 
community, and results as a whole from these 
meetings are distinctly encouraging. 

This series of meetings indicates how the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
hopes to be of real assistance to retail lumber- 
men through a co-operative effort that will 
bring business to the dealer and broaden the 
markets for lumber. 

This subject of surveys and personal solici- 
tation is assuming so much importance that 
Mr. Bryan has arranged to devote a part of 
one of the programs at the coming annual con- 
vention of his association to a discussion of 
this subject. The discussion will be led by a 
dealer who has made a marked success in his 
community in this line of endeavor. 

In presenting this list of farra 
improvements, buildings and equipment made 
of lumber, Mr. Miller advises the dealers that 
these markets are constantly open to all retail 
lumbermen in rural communities. All of the 
items listed have a ready market somewhere, 
some place. He suggested that they check the 
buildings and equipment adaptable to their re- 
spective communities and then with that list in 
mind go from farm to farm and endeavor to 
determine what improvements can be made. He 
suggested that the dealer be prepared to talk 
frankly and seriously with his prospective cus- 
tomers, offering such service as might be help- 
ful. He said actual experience has proved that 
farm people when properly approached will buy 
these improvements in preference to many non- 
productive items which now are sold to them. 
The list suggested is as follows: 


suggested 
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Some Suggested Farm Improvements, Buildings 


HOMES 
Basements 
Additional basement windows 
Bath rooms 
Jattery charging tables 


Battery shelves for light plants 


Ceiling or ‘lining for all or part of 
basement 

Clothes drying racks 

( upboards 

Doors 

Door jambs 

Door screens 

Enlarge or otherwise improve base- 
ments 

Fuel rooms 

Furnace rooms 

Ins ide entrances and stairways 
Laundry rooms 

Laundry trays 


Light plant tables 

Outside entrances and stairways 

Play rooms 

Play room equipment and furniture 
Recreation rooms 

Shelves 

Shower rooms 

Sills strengthened or brought up off 


ground 


Storm windows 
Tables 

Tool closets 
Tool racks 
Vegetable rooms 
Windows, repairs 
Window screens 


Work benches 

Kitchens 
Additional windows 
Benches 
Breakfast 
3reakfast 
Built-in 
Broom 
Built-in 
Chest of 
Cupboards 
Doors 
Dumb- Waiters 
Fireless cookers 
Flour bins 
Ironing boards 
Kitchen stools 
Kitchen cabinets 
Kitchen wagons 
Linen closets 
New drain boards for 
Ne\ Ww floors 
Refrigerators 
Step ladders 
Vegetable racks 
Waste containers 
Water stands 


tables 
nooks 
breakfast 
closets 
ironing boards 
drawers for linens 


nooks 


sinks 


(home-made) 


Window boxes 
Window coolers 
Wood boxes 
Dining Rooms 
Additional windows 
Built-in furniture and equipment 
China closets 
Doors 
New floors 
New moldings 
Panel ceilings 
Panel walls 
Screens 
Storm windows 


Tea carts 


Window b 


yxes 

Living Rooms 
Additional windows 
Book cases 

Built-in book cases 
Joors 
Ferneries 
Fireplace 


Moldings 


mantels 


New floors 
Panel ceilings 
Panel walls 
Screens 
Smoking stands 
Storm windows 
Tables 
Window boxes 
Bed Rooms 
Bedside stands, painted 
Bedside stands, to be covered 
Closets, cedar linings 
Clothes hanger poles 
Doors 
Dressing tables, to be covered 
New floors 
Shelves for hats 


Shelves for 


shoes 


Shoe racks 
Windows, extra 
Window boxes 
Window seats or chests, to be covered 
Wardrobes 
Bath Rooms 


Dressing tables 
Dressing table stools 
Extra windows 
Laundry chutes 
Medicine cabinets 
New floors 


Towel closets 


Wash stands 
Window boxes 

Halls 
Chest of drawers 
Linen closets 
rew floors 
Seats 
Shelves 

Stairways 
Additional stairways 
Modernize old stairways 
Re-locate 
Renew treads 

Attics 
Bedrooms 
Chairs 
Chests 
Closets 
Disappearing 
Dormer 
New 
New 


stairways 
windows 
attic stairs 
ceilings 
New floors 
New D& M 
New wood 
Play rooms 
Play room equipment 
Sewing rooms 

Small ironing boards etc. 
Stools 
Tables 
Windows 
Window 


(stationary) 


lumber insulation 
sheathing 


seats 


Other Rooms and Additions 


Changes in partitions 
Changes in passage ways 
Extra bed rooms 
Farm office equipment 
Farm office rooms 
French doors 

Library rooms 

Sewing cabinets 
Sewing rooms 
Sleeping porches 

Sun rooms 


Sun room furniture 


Exteriors of Homes 
Changes to 
Door hoods 
Enclose porches 
Grade entrance 
from side 
ings 
Gutters 
New porch floors 
New ridge boards 
New roofs 
Porch posts 
Porch railings 
Renew or repair steps 
Repair chimneys 
Repair to old roofs 
Screens 
Shutters 
Weather strips 
Windows 
Window boxes 
New siding with 
building paper 
Openings from outside for wood boxes 


TENANT HOUSES 


improve appearances 


doors and 
other farm 


with 
next to 


steps 
build- 


furring strips and 


Same rooms with same equipment as 
for farm homes 
GARAGES 


Ceilings 

New doors 
New driveways 
New floors 
New windows 


Repair to doors 

Roofs 

Rooms above for hired hand, with 
necessary furniture and equipment 

Seed corn storage racks in loft 

Shelves 

Trellises 

Walls 

Window boxes 


Work benches 


LAWN, YARD, GARDEN AND 


ORCHARD BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Arbors 

Benches 

Berry boxes 

Berry box carriers 

Bird houses 


Bird house poles 
Board walks 
Clothes line posts 
Clothes racks 
Corn drying racks 
Dog houses 

Fence repairs 

Fruit boxes 

Fruit drying racks 


Fruit spray wagons 
Gates 

Grape vine posts 
Ladders 


Ladder repairs and extensions 

Martin houses 

New corner posts and braces 

New fences 

Orchard houses for 
ment 

Pens and houses for pets 

Pergolas 

Pigeon houses 

Porch swings 

Posts and supports for fruits growing 
on bushes 

Seats 

Seats built around shade trees 

Shrubbery stakes 

Slatted hammocks 

Stakes for vegetables 

Swing boards 

Step ladders 

Vegetable drying racks 

Yard swings 

TOURIST CAMPS AND CABINS 

Tourist 

Tourist 

Tourist 


tools and equip- 


cabins 

cabin beds 

cabin cupboards 
Tourist cabin wash stands 
Tourist camp benches 

Tourist camp clothes drier racks 
Tourist camp signs 

Tourist camp shower and bath houses 
Tourist camp shades 

Tourist camp tables 

Tourist camp toilets 


ROADSIDE MARKET 
BUILDINGS 
Sales house for dairy and poultry farm 
products 
Sales house for 
vegetables 


POULTRY BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Addition of D & M_ sheathing 
building paper for insulation 
Addition to size of houses 
Alfalfa feeders 
Anti-broody coops 
Brooder houses 
Buildings and equipment for ducks and 
geese 


fresh fruits and/or 


with 


Buildings and equipment for all other 
fowls 
Buildings and equipment for turkey 
raising 


Coops for hens with chickens 

Droppings boards 

Feed carriers (home-made) 

Feed storage bins 

Feeders for varying sizes of growing 
chicks 

Feeding coops for growing chicks 

Grit boxes 

Grit and shell hoppers 

Indoor mash hoppers 

Litter carriers (home-made) 

Manure boxes 

Modernizing poultry houses, general 

Muslin covered window frames 

Nests 

Netting covered frames 


New D & M lumber brooder house 
linings for insulation 

Other poultry house cleaning equip- 
ment 

Pigeon houses (commercial types) 
Poultry catching crates 


Poultry catching nets and hooks 
Poultry exhibit coops 

Poultry fattening crates 

Poultry house floors 

Poultry houses 

Poultry record sheet holders 
Poultry scratching sheds 
Poultry shipping crates 


Poultry yard fences 

Poultry yard gates of lumber 

Poultry yard rooster poles 

Poultry yard sheds 

Remodeling old barns into multiple 
storied poultry houses 

Repair and refitting of poultry house 
doors 

Re-roof poultry house with wood 
shingles 

Range mash hoppers 

Roosts 

Range shelter buildings 

Storm windows 

Straw lofts (1x4” boards) 

Sun porches for poultry 

Trap nests 

Troughs 

Two-story poultry houses 

Three or more story poultry houses 


Ventilating flues 


Watering stands 

Windows 

DAIRY BUILDINGS AND EQUIP. 
MENT 

Adding hay storage space in lofts 


Barn and wall braces 

Barn sills strengthened and brought up 
off ground 

Barn ventilating flues 

Bull barns 

Bull pens 

Breeding racks 

Bull exercisers 

Calf mangers 

calf pens 

alf shipping crates 

attle stocks 

alf creeps 

‘alf feeders 

Calf stanchions 

Covered feed lots 

Cow stanchions, home-made 

Cow-stalls 

Dairy barns 

Dairy record sheet holders 

D & M lumber ceilings for 

Dormer windows 

Feed carts 


Rrra 


with mangers 


barns 


Feed carriers of lumber 
Fences 
Floors for cow stalls 


Feed rooms 


Feed rooms connecting barn and silo 


Foundation forms 
Gates 
Grain storage bins 


Ice houses 

Litter carriers 

Linings for sidewalls of 
Mangers 
Manure pits 
Manure pit 
Manure pit 
Milking 
Milk and 
Milk carts 

Cheese and/or butter making plants 
General dairy houses 


barns 


screens 
roofs 
barns 

ice houses 


Insulation of alternate-material — stock 
tanks, using sawdust and lumber to 
prevent freezing and to keep water 
cool in summer 


Milk cooling 
Milk houses 
Milk stools 
Milk utensils, 


tanks 


: 4 rl. 
drying and sunning racks 


for placing under milk house win 
dows 
New windmill platforms 


Pump houses 

Remodeling roofs to gambrel types—to 
other types 

Re-roof with 
roofs 

Roadside milk loading platforms 

Safety bull pens 

Sales pavilions and show rooms 

Screens 

Silage carts 

Silos 

Silo chutes 

Silo roofs, new or repair old 

Stock tanks, wood 

Stock tank covers 

Stock tank cover 

Storm windows 

Well platforms 

Wood re-liners for 
silos 


HOG HOUSES AND EQUIPMENT 


Additional hog pens 
Ceilings for old houses 
high 


wood shingles over old 


buildings 
-material 


alternate 


which are too 


A Suggestion—Preserve this issue, and use 
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and Equipment That Can 


Crates for moving sows and pigs 

Ear corn feeders 

Feeders, all purpose types 

Feeders for minerals, tankage etc. 
Feeders for shelled corn or small grains 
Fences tor lots 

Gates es aha 

Gates, 2 in 1 or 3 in 1 type 

Hog catchers _ 

Hog house windows and doors 


Hog house floors for portable houses 
Hog houses, central types 
Hog houses, movable 1, 2 and 3 or 


more pens 
Hog shades for 
Hurdles 
Loading chutes 
Movable pens 
New hog house 


summer pasture lots 


linings 


ns and show rooms 





moving sows and pigs 





for portable houses 
rat ks 
flues for central types of 
for hauling water to clean 
pastures 
Water troughs 
BEEF CATTLE BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Jarns 
Barn doors widened and repaired 
i and ceilings 







new or repairs 
icks 
with pens 
in barns 
wood) 


barns and hay sheds 








i chutes and squeezes 
ng troughs 
utes 
grains 
rooms 
} ™ 
qaoors 
one-story barns 
for barns and silos 
1 pens 
ions and show rooms 
Silage feeding troughs 
Sil 
Silo chutes 
Silo roofs 
g flues 
ng tanks, tank covers, tank in- 
) etc 





SHEEP BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 





irns and sheds 


ts for small grains and shelled 
roughage 

pens 

platforms 


Sheep crates 


Qh 3 . 

heep dipping vats 
Wool bins 

Wool boxes 

Wool sack holders 


HORSE AND MULE BARNS AND 
EQUIPMENT 





it for reference 


Mangers 
New sstalls 
Rearrange stalls 
Roofs 
Sales pavilions 
Sills 
Windows 
GRANARIES 
Corn cribs 
Corn driers or ventilators 
Grain storage bins 
Granaries for corn and small 


grains 
Repairs to doors, windows, 


sidewalls 


Shelling doors 

Shelling trench covers 

Small grain ventilating flues (wood and 
wire) 


FARM SHOPS, MACHINE SHEDS 
AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


Bench hooks 

Combine sheds 

Concrete mixing boxes 

Coupling poles 

Double trees 

Drawing boards 

Farm shops 

Fence post 
wagons or 

Handles 

Lifts for wagon 

Machine sheds 

Mechanical fence 

Miter boxes 

Nail boxes 

Neck yokes 

New type arched 
machine sheds 

Saw jointers 

Saw horses 

Saw racks 

Side boards 

Scoop boards 

Shelves 

Sled boxes 

Sleds 

Sled tongues 

Stitching clamps 

Singletrees 

Tool racks 

Tool boxes 

Tool cabinets 

Thresher and 

Tractor sheds 

T-squares 

Wagon boxes 

Wagons 

Wagon tongues 

Work benches 

Bang boards 

End gates 

Post spacers 

Ladders, all types 


pullers for 
tractors 


attaching to 


and/or truck wheels 


post spacers 


roof constructed 


tractor sheds 


HAY BARNS AND HAY EQUIP- 


MENT 
Bull rakes 
Hay barn doors 
Hay board posts 
Hay barn roofs 
Hay barns 
Hay drying sheds and racks 
Hay sheds 
Hay sheds, movable roofs 
Hay silos 


Hay stack covers 
Hay stackers 
Wagon, hay racks 


SOIL, STREAM AND LAND 
RECLAMATION EQUIPMENT 


Bridges 

Culverts 

Dams 

Flumes 

Irrigation gates 
Road drags 

Rollers 

Soil saving dams 
Spillways for ponds 
Spillways for streams 

Spring walls (wood) 

Terracers (wood) 

Water gaps 

Wood frames for smoothing harrows 


FENCES, POSTS AND FARM 
SIGNS 


Bill boards for advertising farm 
ucts 

Bill boards to show materials for sale 

Front gate-type farm name plates with 
supporting posts 

Gates—all types 


(wood) 


prod- 


35 


Be Made of Lumber 


Mail box posts 

New fences for yards 

New posts for fields 

Farm name plates with posts 
Livestock pens 


MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS 
AND FARM EQUIPMENT 

Scale houses 

Barn door approaches 

Wood and fuel houses 

Smoke houses 

Summer kitchens 

Summer cottages 

Septic tanks, wood 

Well covers, wood 

Privies 

Wheel barrows (home-made) 

Dynamite cap boxes 

Seed corn houses 

Seed corn racks 

Refrigerator boxes 

Bee hives 

Honey boxes 

Potato warehouses 


Root storage houses, all types 
Apple storage buildings 
Peach packing sheds 

Fox pens 

Fox houses 

Skunk pens 

Rabbit hutches 

Mink kennels 

Mink pens 

Lighting plant houses 

Ice sawing machines 

Trailers for autos and trucks 


Vegetable storage houses 

Pump covers or well shades 

Pens for pets, squirrel pen etc. 
Gasoline storage sheds 

Gasoline barrel platforms 

Playhouses 

Windmills 

Greenhouses 

Hot beds 

General purpose barn equipment 
Three-story barns 

Two-story barns 

Basement barns 

General purpose barn equipment 
Fence stiles for use of school children 
Wire fence guards for use where school 


children have to crawl through 
Dump carts 
Seed scarifying machines (wood) 
Lime spreaders 
Small gas engine platforms 
Stock tanks 
Wood post treating tanks 
Stock dipping tanks 
Mountings for emery wheels 


Frames for grindstones 

Snow plows 

Storage racks for onions 
Storage racks for sweet potatoes 


Dehorning chutes 
Cattle racks for hauling on wagons or 
trucks 


One-horse fodder cutters 

Root crop cutters 

Racks for feeding fodder 

Tobacco houses 

Tobacco frames 

Pump houses 

Lawn or porch chairs 

Lawn rollers 

Slaughter houses 

Exhibit racks, crates and pens 

Two-way hay chutes 

Water storage tanks, 

Community buildings 

Fair ground buildings 

Ice molding trays 

Combination butcher, 
house 

Baby feed racks 

Hay feed racks 

Farm scales 

Farm scale platforms 

Scaffoldings 

Ceiling board clamps, for laying 

Farm elevators 

County elevators 

Co-operative elevators 

Co-operative creameries 

Butchering platforms 

Goat stables 

Milk goat barns 

Fox farm exercising crates 

Fox dens 

Water wheels 

Ranch watch towers 

Fur boards for drying pelts 

Churches 

Schools 

School play sheds 

School, fuel sheds and other buildings 


wood 


smoke and_ ice 


when calling on prospects 


A FEW ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
WHICH CAN BE EASILY MADE 
BY THE BOY BUILDER 


Towel rollers and brackets of wood 

Boy Scout shelters, tables, chairs, beds 
etc. 

Combination dressing stools, 
cabinets and suitcase stands 

Corner shelves 

Sandpaper blocks 

Sleds for coasting 

Rabbit traps 

Tool racks 

Gates which can be opened from car 

Racks for hauling wood 

Walnut hullers 

Scrapers for cleaning 
dropping boards 

Vises 

Combination coal, wood, poker and brush 
boxes 

Oil can shelves 

Shelf brackets 

Play houses 

Play house furniture 

Kites (all types) 

Tread mills 
Miniature 
ment 

Small book racks 

Basketball back boards and posts 

Foot stools 

Clothes boxes 

All kinds and types of handles 

Breakers for sucking cows 

Back yard golf courses, hazards 
equipment 

Boomerangs 

Airplanes, model 

Game tables 

Games (all types) 

Self-tightener posts for radio aerial 
oxes for rubbers in porch steps 

Ladder repairs 

Fly traps 

Salt boxes 

Small log cabins 

Library tables 

Ping-pong tables 

Sand boxes 

Sand box covers 

Rolling pins 

Yokes for livestock, 

Row boats 

Skiffs for shallow water 

Small water crafts 

Tether ball poles 

Windmills (small 
toy machinery) 

Airplane or windmill 

Knife and fork boxes 

Magazine racks 

Tie racks Book 

Bread boards 

Clock shelves 

Coat hangers 

Model yachts 

Umbrella stands 

Coat and hat stands 

Wagons, small 

Waste baskets 

Broom holders 

Skis Scooters 

Miniature bridges 

Coasters 

Baseball equipment boxes 

Home plates for baseball 

Pitchers’ plates 

Seesaws 

Target pistols 

Targets and target 

Animal target boxes 

Water chutes 

Water chute coasters 
Butterfly and moth 

Soil or sand sieves 

Laundry sticks 

Floor polishers 

Serving trays 

Hanging plant boxes 

Kite reel boxes 

Convey car, conveyor 

Camp kitchenette 

Bench ladders 

Sink racks 

Shoe racks 

Wash benches 

Vegetable washers 

Peanut hullers 

Sail boats Rafts 

Meat boards 

Skating sails 

Ski boards 

Window food boxes 

Wood spoons 

And many other small pieces of equip- 
ment and toys 


shine 


poultry house 


farm buildings and equip- 


and 


fence breakers 


sizes for operating 


weather-vanes 


racks 


Stilts 


stands 


traps 


* 
mail boxes 
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Russian Lumber Production 


Special Investigator for Lumber Industry Makes Three Months’ Survey of North 
‘European Market—Confirms Reports of Convict Labor in Russian Forests and Mills 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Carl W. Bahr, 
economist and special investigator of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
recently returned from a three months’ survey 
of the north European lumber market, declares 
that the enormous increase in Russian lumber 
exports has disrupted the normal lumber trade 
conditions on that continent. 

A similar fate, according to Mr. Bahr, awaits 
the United States within the next few years un- 
less effective measures are taken to protect 
American industry against the unfair competi- 
tion of goods produced by convict and forced 
labor in confiscated mills and from forests ac- 
quired at no cost by the Soviet Government. 

In the course of his survey Mr. Bahr visited 
nine European countries, giving particular at- 
tention to the effects of Russian competition on 
the American lumber export trade, the possibil- 
ity of more serious competition in the future in 
both domestic and foreign American trade, and 
production and merchandising methods in the 
nationalized Russian lumber industry. 

He points out that Russia has a total forest 
area larger than the entire continental. United 
States and is now exploiting more forest land 
than any other country in the world. It is 
adding to the exploited area at a rate which by 
1933 will include a new area greater than all 
the forest lands of California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


Russian Production Expanding 


Mr. Bahr states that the equivalent of 60,- 
000,000,000 board feet of timber was cut from 
Russian forests in 1927-28, and production is 
expanding at a rate which will mean a total cut 
equivalent to 170,000,000,000 board feet in 1933, 
the end of the 5-year expansion period. 

The annual cut of wood for all purposes from 
forests in the United States is probably less 
than 50,000,000,000 board feet, although at the 
present time proportionately more of the Ameri- 
can cut is marketed in the form of lumber. 

The 5-year program contemplates a total ex- 
port of 4,000,000,000 feet by 1933 from Euro- 
pean Russia alone. There are no published 
figures indicating how rapidly expansion will 
proceed after that date, which marks only the 
end of the first period of expansion. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Bahr that even be- 
fore the war the problem of obtaining an ade- 
quate labor supply in North Russia, which is 
sparsely inhabited, was met in part by using 
prison labor, but at that time the problem was 
unimportant from the world viewpoint. Now it 
appears that the entire northern region is cov- 
ever with scattered camps of convicts (largely 
political, or anti-Soviet), exiles and forced 
laborers, working under various degrees of 
supervision in lumber mills, wood pulp yards, 
forests and rivers, but all required to carry out 
their daily task of cutting, piling, trimming, 
peeling or floating so many cubic meters of 
logs. 

For the convicts there is no choice; they are 
supervised by guards, who, if the tales of 
escaped prisoners are to be believed, deal out 
such harsh treatment that failure to perform the 
allotted tasks is often punished with death. For 
the forced laborers and exiles the question is 
more one of food. The slogan is not only “no 
work, no food,” but “work at the task to which 
you are assigned, in the place assigned, and 
under the conditions which may be imposed, o 
no fe od.” 

Mr. Bahr obtained the testimony of a con- 
siderable number of escaped prisoners who were 
willing to tell their bitter experiences in the 
hope that friends and relatives still suffering 


unspeakable hardships in Russia might eventu- 
ally be relieved. Because of these friends and 
relatives, however, most of these men were un- 
willing to permit the public use of their names. 
They assert the Soviet Government has no com- 
punction in visiting “justice” on another mem- 
ber of the family if the original “criminal” does 
not happen to be available. 

So tar the lumber and timber trade of the 
United States has not suffered seriously from 
Russian competition. The European market 
has been able to absorb the bulk of the Russian 
forest products despite the rapidly expanding 
program of production, and at the expense of 
the lumber industries of Finland, Sweden and 
the Baltic countries. 


European Market at Absorption Point 


Recent signs, however, indicate that the Euro- 
pean market is taking all the Russian lumber 
that it can readily absorb, and that new mar- 
kets must be sought to take care of the large 
annual increases yet to come. 

It can not be stated definitely just “what the 
plans for the American market will be during 
1931, but it is stated confidently that if the 
American Government hesitates in enforcing 
the law with respect to imports of convict-made 
lumber, within a short period of time a flood of 
Russian lumber sufficient to cause untold dis- 
tress to millions of American workmen now 
employed by the forest industries—and disaster 
to the owners of these industries—will be let 
loose on the American market. 

In other words, so far as the United States 
is concerned, the importance of the Russian 
lumber menace is to be measured, not by the 
present but by the prospective volume of its ex- 
ports to the United States. 

Mr. Bahr has turned over to the State De- 
partment numerous affidavits obtained from 
escaped Russian prisoners whom he interviewed 
in different countries while making his survey. 
One affidavit estimates the number of working 
prisoners in Russia at 4,000,000. 

The affidavits were presented in support of 
the demand of the American lumber industry 
for protection against lumber and timber pro- 
duced in Soviet Russia by convict and forced 
labor, and in order that our Government might 
have concrete evidence of the use of convict 
labor in that country. 

These affidavits are similar in tone to others 
that have appeared from time to time in the 
press of the United States and other countries, 
and many of which have been transmitted to the 
State Department by American representatives 
in Europe. They depict a condition so deplor- 
able that Americans would not tolerate it in this 
country for a moment, and are backed up by 
quotations from Soviet Russian laws governing 
labor. 





Appoints Committee of Five 


On Saturday Representative Hamilton Fish 
of New York, chairman of the unofficial steer- 
ing committee appointed to lay before the 
Treasury Department and other Government 
departments the situation with regard to con- 
vict, forced and indentured labor in Russia, ap- 
pointed a special committee of five members to 
take up the matter immediately. The small 
committee is headed by Representative Hawley 
of Oregon, chairman of the ways and means 
committee, which last week held hearings on 
the subject, and Representatives Smith of Idaho, 
Leavitt of Montana, Summers of Washington, 
Republicans, and Kemp of Louisiana, Democrat. 
As alternates, Mr. Fish designated Representa- 
tives French of Idaho, White of Maine, Miller 


of Washington, Korell of Oregon, Republicans, 
and Cox of Georgia, Democrat. 


Mr. Fish also announced that any other mem- 
bers representing districts interested in lumber 
production who desired to do so might ac- 
company the special committee in laying the 
situation before Government officials. 

Some time ago the Treasury Department 
issued new regulations designed to place on the 
importer of Russian products the burden of 
proving they were not made in whole or in part 
by convict labor. 


Urges Enactment of Necessary Legislation 


An aftermath of hearings held by the House 
ways and means committee last week on the 
Kendall bill to prohibit importation of products 
of convict or forced labor is found in a letter 
filed by Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the committee pointing out 
the inconsistency of certain statments made by 
Seymour Lowman assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, when he appeared as a witness. 

The letter calls attention to the fact that Mr. 
Lowman told the committee the Treasury De- 
partment could operate effectively under exist- 
ing statutes. This, it is pointed out, is not in 
line with the “excuses” offered by Mr. Lowman 
and other Treasury officials for its failure to 
enforce the law. These excuses have been 
bobbing up ever since last July. 

Mr. Compton goes into considerable detail 
concerning the efforts made by the lumber in- 
dustry to secure through the Treasury Depart- 
ment the exclusion of convict-made Russian 
lumber, as required by law. Treasury officials 
have pointed to the “inadequacies” of the present 
law as their reason for releasing several car- 
goes arriving from Russia and for subsequent 
delays in promulgating regulations and con- 
trolling the admission of suspected cargoes. 

He emphasizes the failure of the department 
to “find” that certain Russian producing and 
shipping areas are suspec ted areas within the 
meaning of these regulations, on a complaint 
more than two months old. This failure has 
been explained and excused by the department 
on the ground that “the department does not 
have in its possession any evidence identifying 
any particular parcel or shipment as having 
been convict made.” 

The Treasury has thus far failed to enforce 
against convict-made Russian lumber the 
provisions of Section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, Mr. Compton states. It has stated 
to us its inability to do so because of inade- 
quate statutory authority. It now asserts to 
Congress that it does not need any additional 
powers. The question therefore is: Does Con- 
gress intend that its declared policy as to 
convict and forced labor products be enforced 
in practice? If so, additional legislation evi- 
dently is necessary. Hence the Kendall bill. 
7 . * 

This legislation is a matter of vital inter- 
est to the timber industry and its employees. 
The protection provided is needed before the 
beginning of the present shipping season lM 
April. The Soviet Government has already 
overloaded European markets to the extent 
that large quantities of its lumber must be 
disposed of elsewhere. * * * 

In behalf therefore of the lumber and wood 
using industries of the United States and their 
million employees, we appeal to Congress for 
the enactment, in this session, of legislation 
which will relieve us of the burden of com- 
petition with lumber produced by convict and 
forced labor. We believe that such relief 
through legislation proposed in the Kendall 
bill will be effective. 
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Example of Resourceful Opposi- 
tion to Lumber 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


tion with merchandising is an excellent example 
of the resourceful opposition which lumber faces 
whenever it comes into competition with a steel 
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Lumbering Activity in Adiron- 
dacks 














product. as 
WasHiINncTon, D. C., Feb. 2—A representa- a Tupper LakE, N. Y., Feb. 2.—With approxi- 
tive of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Unsold Lumber and Arrivals mately four feet of snow in the Adirondack 
Association who has incidentally investigated Ab + E | woods, lumbering operations are now in full 
the furniture situation in North Dakota in con- Cu qua swing and hundreds of men who have been 
nection with the erection of a new capitol build- {Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] eagerly awaiting the coming of a heavy fall of 
ing to take the place of the one recently de- Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 4.—-Unsold lumber snow are employed. Lumbering operations in 
stroyed by fire, has discovered that manufac- and total cargo arrivals at Los Angeles harbor the Tupper Lake region are under way and the 
turers of steel office furniture have appointed were about equal for the last week, according Elliott Hardwood Co., of this village and Pots- 
newspaper publishers as their agents in the to a report issued today. Unsold stood at 8,- dam, is hauling logs from the C. N. Tate and 
7 solicitation of State and county business. 886,000 board feet, and incoming cargoes totaled Litchfield preserve and the Kildare section by 
For example, much of the steel furniture for 8,808,000 board feet. There were nine cargoes truck and tractor. Two hundred men are at 
- the temporary quarters of State officials was of fir, with 8,012,000 board feet and two car- work on this contract. More men will be 
T purchased through the Bismarck Tribune as goes of redwood with 796,000 board feet. Fifty- added with the opening of the new Elliott saw- 
- agent for a steel office furniture company. All seven vessels are reported laid up and none mill. Similar reports from the north country 
e bids submitted for this furniture were sent by operating off shore. Building permits for Jan- indicate activity in all sections including a large 
publishing companies except those submitted by uary closed ata low mark with a total of $3,- pulpwood cut at Meacham Lake where 30,000 
it two office supply stores in Bismarck, 790,283, which is considerably below that for cords will come down the St. Regis River next 
e This subtle use of local publicity in associa- January, 1930, and also under that of December. spring. 
if 
rt 
’ 
- | Beyond the Bankers 
Se 
1e 
: Bronze and Marble 
er 
n- 
‘ Some imposing new bank buildings were when he visited two of 
ut erected in Chicago in 1930—this at a time when these fine new bank 
oy other banks, in various parts of the country, buildings. The first one 
he were closing old doors instead of opening new. was the Hyde Park- 
Thousands of men and women in the succeed- Kenwood National 
cs ing months have visited these banks and have Bank, which is in one 
e- gazed with awe upon the magnificent arches of the South Side’s most 
t- and decorations of the main banking rooms. Per- favored locations, the 
in haps, if they happened to consider that aspect corner of 53rd Street 
an at all, they murmured to themselves, “How and Lake Park Avenue. 
to marvelously solid’ looking is this marble and All that the above first 
en bronze! Surely it will last for centuries, if paragraph implies, and 
need be. This is, indeed, a solid bank.” maybe more, may be 
ail There’s no room for doubt about it—it does said of the magnificent 
in- look solid and it is solid. But beyond the cages, room one enters when 
rt- in the private offices of the president and direc- he steps out of the ele- 
an tors, where there must be not only solidity but vator at the banking The private office of John A. Carroll, president of the Hyde Park- 
als also comfort if these men are to have the sur- floor here. But the Kenwood National Bank of Chicago 
ont roundings they need to decide the important writer was led through 
ar- problems and questions of policy that so often ll this, to a little lobby at the left. There, quarter-sawed oak. The walls of the former 
ont confront bank executives, it will be found that by turning to the left he could enter the were quite inviting, with their many small ver- 
n- it is wood which provides this solid comfort. office of John A. Carroll, president, or at the tical panels, but for a pretty picture we turned 
It was clearly demonstrated to a representa- right was the directors’ room. No hard, solid to Mr. Carroll’s office. There the broad ex- 
ont tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently marble here, but instead the life and warmth of panse of beautiful wood, with the cozy hearth 
nd in one wall, was photographed just as we found 
the it. Of course it hardly need be said, but the 
int bankers are enthusiastic indeed about the livable 
1as characteristics of both of these offices. 
ent Some time later the Lumberman Snapshooter 
not visited the fine new structure of the Chicago 
ing City Bank & Trust Co., near the South Side’s 
Ing busiest corner, 63rd and Halsted Streets, in 
Englewood. Here, also, the main banking room 
rce is resplendent in marble and gold leaf, but Frank 
the A. Putnam, vice president and cashier, oblig- 
Act ingly led the way to the inner sanctums of 
ra president and other executives, and behold! 
Ys Whole suites of rooms with the soft sheen of 
nal beautifully matched walnut in varied patterns 
on- producing the kind of walls you like to see and 
to like to touch. Looking across the desk of Presi- 
ced dent Frank C. Rathje, we secured the second of 
>vi- the accompanying illustrations. You, the reader, 
ill. can see for yourself the rich appearance and the 
ter- comfortable atmosphere which these wooden 
ees. walls impart, as you glance through the open 
the doorway at the bronze and marble of the large 
. in room beyond. 
ady Of course it’s veneer, but yet it’s the desired 
= solid comfort, for the American Plywood Cor- 
poration, of New London, Wis., produces that 
ood kind of veneers. Fancy veneers, they may be, 
1eir if one wants fancy veneers. There are all kinds 
for of woods, and the beauty is in the wood itself. 
en When a manufacturer who knows how tackles 
= —— the job of showing that beauty to its best ad- 
— vantage—well, these banks show the results, and 
jall Another bank president’s office in the same city. Frank C. Rathje, president of the Chicago City bankers have a reputation for being rather par- 
Bank & Trust Co., is the fortunate man who daily has this sort of view across the top of his desk _ ticular. 
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which it takes its name, uses a lively sort of advertising. 

I think this may have been noted in an earlier issue, in 
another part of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but it will bear repeat- 
ing here. It is a usual thing for a yard to put its name upon ware- 
houses and trucks and billboards, and all this publicity has much 
value. The Peoria company decided that since its drivers and yard 
men were much seen about the yard and the city it might be a 
good idea to use them for advertising purposes of the same sort. 
So yard men and drivers were put into uniform; a neat and well 
fitting coverall with the firm name on it both fore and aft. To 
make the uniform idea complete a natty cap was added. 


('" Peoria Lumber Co., in the hustling Illinois city from 


Yard Men in Livery 


Wherever these yard men and drivers go, in the course of their 
duties, they call attention silently to the concern for which they 
work. They present a trim appearance, and the cap is an impor- 
tant factor in this matter of appearance. Their presence about 
the city suggests that the company is busy serving its customers. 
The company, of course, provides the uniform, the men like to 
wear it, and the chiefs are pretty sure it’s good publicity. 

William S. Brannum was away when we called. James Doyle 
said he was busy trying to collect the outstanding accounts. He 
was writing letters; not hard-boiled epistles full of hairy language, 
but courteous and yet persistent reminders. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Peoria Dealers 


Sales Methods 
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RETAILER 


OF 
THE 


Uniformed Yard Mens The Old 
Job of Collecting When Due + 


Consolidating Building Service 


+ Selling the House Key + Value 
of the B& L 


Somebody had to wait, so she fixed it up by putting off the creditor 
who seemed least unwilling to continue credit.” 

Everything in this yard is under cover. The yard makes much 
use of gravity rolls in unloading, and the layout of the yard lends 
itself to this type of handling. In the office, pinned to the wall, 
was a clipping from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN showing an over- 
head garage door; and Mr. Doyle showed us a full-sized sample 
installed in the yard that has served to make a good many sales, 


The South Side Lumber Co., a near neighbor of the Peoria com- 
pany, reported a pretty good year. There has been an unusual 
amount of pick-up trade, largely cash sales. Peoria is not building 
many houses at the moment, due to the fact that building has 
pretty well caught up with the market. But this repair and re 
modeling trade held volume up during 1930, at least until fall. 
F. A. Hoppert, the manager, was out when we called, and N. How- 
ard was running the office. While we were there Mr. Howard put 
a neat tape bandage on a yard man’s thumb. He smiled and said 
that was something, at least, that he had learned in college. He 
had learned it in the gymnasium. 

Dean P. Stone, of the H. C. Stone Lumber Co., a wholesale con- 
cern of Peoria, was in the South Side office. He told us that Peoria 
has really had a big building year. Volume has been quite large; 


though for various reasons prices have been perhaps a little too 
close for comfort. 


The R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co. has its 





The company doesn’t get downright firm 
until it is clear that the party of the sec- 
ond part is waiting for some demonstration 
in force before liquidating, and that isn’t 
often necessary. 

“I suppose we are put off once in a 
while,” Mr. Doyle said, “by persons who 
want to use all their ready cash in meeting 
payments on installment purchases. One 
thing is sure; the deferred-payment people 
have gotten it across to their customers 
that these payments have to be met. It’s 








something like taxes. Lots of people tell 
us they can’t pay us because they have to 
meet their taxes, and they take it for 
granted that we’ll understand and sympa- 
thize. It doesn’t seem to occur to them 
that an obligation is an obligation, whether 
it’s to the State or to a lumber dealer. They’ve been convinced 
that they must meet their taxes, and apparently they’ve been con- 
vinced that they must meet deferred payments. But that’s part of 
the game, and persistence and courtesy get our bills collected. 
People Expect to Pay Bills 

“Most people do the best they can, at that. Not many really 
want to get out of paying, they just rearrange things to get along. 
A lady owed us a little bill on a remodeling job. Presently she 
wanted to do some work on another house. So she sent down here 
and asked us to sign a waiver of lien so she could get a loan to 
clear up a number of bills, but her plan was to use this money 
to pay everybody else and let us wait with our open account until 
she got some more money collected. It was clear that she thought 
this was all right and that she fully expected to pay when she 
could. I told the city salesman to suggest that we’d waited a long 
time and that if we signed the waiver we ought to be paid. When 
this was explained she was quite cheerful about it, changed her 
plans a little, paid us and let a house mover wait for his money. 


No, these men intend no discourtesy to the ob- 

server, but are lined up to show how their 

uniforms are “walking” advertisements for the 
Peoria Lumber Co. 


general office in Peoria, but its yards are 
all outside the city. Mr. Mackemer was 
away the day we called. This is one of 
the well-known line yards of Illinois. 


The Oldest Peoria Yard 


The J. C. Proctor Lumber Co. is, I be 
lieve, the oldest lumber company in Peoria. 
It is, in fact, 85 years of age. The oldest 
railroads in the United States, at least 
among those that are still operating, are 
only 15 or 20 years older than that. Chi- 
cago took out its first village charter a 
dozen years before this company was 
started. Peoria, in fact, is older than Chi- 
cago. A complete history of this yard 
would just about tell the story of retailing 
in the middle West. It would be a story 
well worth the telling if it could be done. Think of the 
scores and hundreds of manufacturers and wholesalers who have 
dealt with the yard, the rise of the Corn Belt, the growth of the 
city of Peoria and all the other events that have touched the yard 
directly or indirectly! 

The Proctor company was working rather informally on the mat- 
ter of modernization, using the materials and the services of the 
Weatherbest people for the purpose. Arthur Siegle, the manager, 
says that not much has been done with modernization in Peoria; 
and nothing at all in the way of inter-yard organization. He is 
not sure that a: general organization would work very well. Most 
enterprises to be successful have to have practical and centralized 
management; and While it might be possible to get such manage 
ment for such a°compound unit, it’s a good deal to hope for. Mr. 
Siegle says there is without question a place and an opportunity 
for reclaiming old houses in Peoria. But before it could get under 
way as a general movement there would have to be a great amount 
of educational advertising and a great amount of practical 
knowledge. 
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One of the troublesome phases of modernizing is the fact that 
not many contractors or builders like the business, and few of them 
have had enough practical experience to make close estimates on 
the labor necessary. Neither are they well equipped to advise 
prospects. There are houses that can be modernized quite easily 
and at comparatively low cost. But many others would offer so 
many difficulties and would cost so much that the owners would 
petter start all over with a new house. It’s something like fixing 
up an old car. Certain repairs and changes are well worth while; 
put many a car is so worn and so out of date generally that it’s 
petter to take the depreciation loss and buy a new one than to 
have it rebuilt. 


The Contractor in Modernization W ork 


Mr. Siegle is interested in the matter of customer service. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the whole industry has been 
slipping these late years. The lumber business used to be first 
among national industries, and now it is down to about fourth. 
I don’t believe this can be explained on the ground that home 
puilding or frame construction has any less relative importance 
than it used to have. But I’d guess that clear through the in- 
dustry, from the woods to the finished house, we’ve all dropped 
behind the procession in the ways in which we handle the busi- 
ness. It seems pretty clear that the manufacturers have gone 
wrong in their big job of supplying the stock in volumes that can 
be used efficiently. Low manufacturers’ prices in the long run 
don’t represent a real advantage to the industry. They mean heavy 
losses, and those losses serve as a brake upon the process of im- 
proving methods and fitting stock and terms to practical needs. 
Retailers have gone on in pretty much the same old way, 
handling lumber by 
the thousand and 
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a key to the house prospect; in other words that he would under- 
take the task of getting the prospect’s ideas, fit them practically 
to his financial ability and produce a house, properly designed and 
finished, ready for the family to take the front door key and 
move in. 


The Lumber Dealer as the “Key” Man 


“A dealer doesn’t have to go into the house-building business. 
There are plenty of house builders now. But their work will count 
for much more if it is managed with the idea and for the purpose 
of bending all the labor and materials to the end of producing a 
well unified and suitable house. Somebody in the course of time 
will have to take over this management, and I don’t see that any- 
one is better situated to do it than is the lumber dealer.” 

Quite a number of dealers, here and there about the country, 
have undertaken this matter with considerable success. But as 
yet they are too few in number to have much influence upon the 
industry as a whole. It would mean a tremendous revolution in 
methods of the majority if all the lumber dealers undertook the 
matter in a thorough way; a much bigger one than probably could 
be guessed. Some customers might possibly hold out against it, 
just as they did in the early days of the motor. You don’t think 
they did? I’m afraid you forget. This department has heard 
many a prospective car owner say he wasn’t going to drive at night 
and he didn’t want to pay for lamps he wouldn’t use. It was his 
idea that the makers were getting-just a little too slick, making 
a man buy a horn whether he wanted to or not. They got over it, 
and now they forget that they ever thought so. In somewhat the 
same way a small percentage of house customers may say that they 
don’t want to pay for building service that they don’t want. They, 

too, will get over it 
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tomer is really in- 
terested to men who 
are not trained to 
handle them. Con- 
tractors and carpen- 
ters have labor for 
sale; and what they 
know about planning 
and superintending 
houses, they have 
picked up rather 
casually as a _ side 
help in the matter 
of marketing their 
labor. 

“T haven’t done 
much about it yet, 
but I believe’ the 
time is near when 





when experience 
proves that the com- 
fort and resale value 
of a house are in- 
creased by intelli- 
gent and centralized 
building manage- 
ment. 

Across the Illinois 
River is East Peoria, 
a separately incorpo- 
rated town. Carl W. 
Dageford, of the 
Dageford Lumber 
Co., tells us that this 
city has quite a num- 
ber of large manu- 
facturing plants. Not 
all of them worked 
to full capacity all 
of 1930, and as a re- 
sult the lumber trade 
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dealers will have to 
take over this whole 
business of getting 
the customers’ the 
houses they want. Somebody will have to do it. It’s too much to ex- 
pect that an industry will keep its place in modern inter-industry 
competition if a customer for a house is faced with the prospect of 
managing an undertaking about which he knows little or nothing. 
He finds that to get his house built he must deal with half a dozen 
or a dozen different crafts and merchants, no one of which is inter- 
ested beyond the sale of part of the materials or part of the mechanic 
labor. A person can’t imagine the other great industries, those 
that have made such rapid progress of late, ever reaching their 
present place on methods like ours. There was a time when a 
Person had to buy a car piecemeal; but even then it wasn’t such a 
task as building a house is now. The buyer had to get his acces- 
sories from different shops; but the car as it came from the dealer 
really would run. What a person gets from one dealer or one 
mechanical trade doesn’t give him anything that remotely ap- 
Proaches a house. And at that, the automobile men didn’t start 
the big sale ot cars until they began selling them ready to be 
driven away. 

“This has been largely speculation so far as this yard is con- 
cerned. We're going along much as we always did. Of course, 
other lines have been added to the old lumber stock. But I’m 
about convineed that sooner or later we’ll make some practical 
effort to consolidate house service in our own yard. I remember 
when Mr. Mackemer was president of the Illinois association that 
he predicted the time would come when the dealer would just sell 


View of the extensive yard of the J. C. Proctor Lumber Co. at Peoria, Ill., which, 85 years old, 
is said to be the oldest lumber yard in the city 


has not been the best. 
But at that volume 
hasn’t been so bad. 
Quite a number of 
men, working part time, have taken advantage of otherwise idle 
days to do some work about their places; possibly nothing that 
could be called remodeling, but much repair to steps and garages 
and the like. Many of them paid cash. Those who wanted credit 
were a special problem. 

The financing of house building in East Peoria is managed largely 
through the building and loan associations. The same is true 
of Peoria. When Mr. Dageford started his business in East Peoria 
the city was not well served in the way of building loans. There 
had been a building and loan association, but it had fallen into 
decay and had finally been liquidated at some loss to the stock- 
holders. The big associations in Peoria would not loan on jobs 
across the river. Mr. Dageford finally undertook to organize an 
association and was successful; but it was hard going. Everybody 
remembered the earlier failure and could see no other ending for 
a fresh attempt. But in the course of a few years the organization 
proved its usefulness. Mr. Dageford was secretary for eight years 
and kept the headquarters in his lumber office. Now it has its 
own building and has assets of $650,000. After it got well started, 
some of the Peoria associations began coming across. 


“Both Peoria and East Peoria owe much to the building and 
loan,” he said. “They’ve just about built both places. I don’t 
think there’s any doubt but that Peoria would not be in the 100,000 
class without the long history of home financing by the asso- 
ciations.” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











Campaign to Promote Building 


O_yMPIA, WaASH., Jan. 31.—With the co- 
operation and backing of local lumber concerns 
and other factors interested in promoting home 
building, modernizing and repairs, the Olympia 
Home Improvement Association has been formed 
and is now functioning. The purpose is to 
make the public cognizant of the fact that the 
present is a most advantageous time for having 
work of this character done, because of prevalent 
low prices of material and surplus of labor. 

The subject is being presented to the people 
of the community through the medium of full 
page advertisements in the daily local news- 
paper. The co-operating firms have signed an 
agreement to run two pages each week for one 
year. The advertisements are signed “Olympia 
Home Improvement Association” in large type 
beneath which appear the names of the twenty- 
four co-operating members, which embrace a 
wide variety of lines of business, all, however, 
quite directly interested in promoting home 
improvement. These members are as follows: 

Copeland Lumber Co., Hyak Lumber and 
Millwork Co., Tumwater Lumber Mills Co., 
Washington Veneer Co., Capital City Forging 
Works, Capital Savings & Loan Association, 
Drees Paint and Art Store, G. & G. Electric 
Shop, Hansen Paint Co., C. R. Harris Paint 
Headquarters, Hursey-White Co., Joseph H. 
Wohleb, Kiney Hardware Co., Martin Hard- 
ware Co., Olympia Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, Olympia Building Trades Council, Olym- 
pia Concrete Products Co., Olympia Sand and 
Gravel Co., Olympia Sport and Electric Shop, 
Phillips & Newell, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., Thurston Co. Savings & Loan Association, 
Tobin Roofing & Sheet Metal Works, and 
Western Heating & Sheet Metal Works. 


To Add Building Supply Line 

GREENCASTLE, IND., Feb. 2—The Allan Lum- 
ber Co. recently has purchased the stock of 
feed and building supplies of the Marshall Ce- 
ment & Grain Co., of this city. Harry E. Allan 
announces that the Allan Lumber Co. will close 
out the stock of feeds and will add the building 
supply line to his company’s present stock of 
lumber, builders’ hardware, millwork, paints, 
glass etc. With the addition of this line, Mr. 
\llan says his company now will be in position 
to furnish the home complete. 


Some Features of an Efficient Yard 


A contributor to this department who re- 
cently visited the yard of Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., at Longmont, Colo., reports that the 
molding section is one of the most interesting 
and efficient that he ever saw. 

The section is really a series of pigeonholes, 
12 inches square and 16 feet long—or deep, as 
the moldings lie flat. Since the walls of the 
pigeonholes are solid, there is no possibility of 
a crooked piece catching when shoved back into 
place after removal for examination. 

To eliminate the necessity of pulling out vari- 
ous lengths of each pattern to find the one that 
a customer wants, Manager A. H. Lauenstein 
has resorted to color as a means of identifying 
the lengths. If one were to open the sliding 
door which covers the molding section he would 
see that the ends of some of the strips are 
painted red, green, yellow etc. The colors in- 
dicate the length. Red means 10 feet, yellow, 8 


feet, white 14 feet etc. The yardman has only 
to consult the color chart, if he doesn’t remem- 
ber the “key,” and pull out the right length. 
It is a very simple matter, says the manager, 
to paint these ends. 


The yardman takes a 


bundle of moldings, butts them against the wall 
to get the ends even, then sorts them into 
lengths. Then, taking a little water calsomine 
he paints the ends the colors they should be 
and shoves the moldings into their proper 
pigeonholes. 

Wallboard likewise is stocked flat, in com- 
partments that designate the lengths by loca- 
tion. The sections devoted to many of these 
materials open on the driveway. To utilize the 
space behind the shorter lengths other materials 
which fit in and yet leave a passageway be- 
tween them and the rear wall are placed. 

Another example of good planning is the 
glass rack. The contour of the face of the rack 
corresponds to the widths of the glass, so that 
it is impossible to shove a 24-inch width in a 
space designed for 18-inch widths. 





Holds Big “Open House” Party 


Map.teton, Iowa, Feb. 2.—More than 5,000 
men, women and children attended a big con- 
vention and party sponsored in Mapleton on a 
recent Saturday by Mayor W. J. Haubrich, 
owner of the Haubrich Grain & Lumber Co. 

It was by far the largest crowd ever attracted 
to Mapleton by one individual or firm, the 
streets being crowded all afternoon and evening 
with residents and visitors from out of town. 

Everything was free all day by courtesy of 
Mayor Haubrich. More than 2,500 doughnuts 
and many gallons of coffee were served free 
during the day. Fifteen hundred balloons were 
given to children. 

At 7 o'clock over 900 persons attended the 
free picture show in the opera house. Then 





This Week’s ‘Timely Tip 


Getting Ready for Selling Screen 


A great many lumber dealers handle wire screen for windows and 
doors, and while that commodity will not be in active demand for 
several weeks, at least in the northern part of the country, it is none 
too early to plan for the most efficient display and handling of the 
goods at the proper time. Therefore, the American Lumberman pre- 
sents at this time the accompanying illustration, from a photograph 
taken by one of its traveling representatives in the shed of the Kal- 
bach Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa, some months ago. 
a very convenient table for displaying and cutting screen. 
just outside of the office, in one of the alleys of the shed. The table 
was constructed in the yard. The top is covered with hardwood 
flooring, with feet and inches marked thereon for convenience in meas- 
uring, the flooring providing a smooth, even surface for unrolling and 
cutting the screen to any desired length. Bins for storing the rolls of 
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needs in that line. 





screen will be observed both in the side and ends of the table. The 
longer lengths are kept in the end bins, while the shorter lengths are 
stored in the bins built crosswise just under the top of the table. A 
cabinet and drawers in the center of the table provide space for keeping 
the tools and supplies needed in making up screens. In this way all the 
space under the table is utilized. Undoubtedly having the screen 
stock displayed in this way results in increased sales, as customers 
entering the yard can not help seeing it and being reminded of their 
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more than 500 couples took advantage of the 
free dance between 8:30 and 12 o’clock. A 
6-piece orchestra furnished music. 

More than 3,000 men and women registered 
between 9 o'clock in the morning and 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Seventeen traveling men who 
do business with the Haubrich company at- 
tended the day’s program. 

Two thousand 16-page souvenir folders were 
distributed to visitors. They contained pictures 
of some of the larger buildings erected by the 
company during recent years, a brief history 
of the company and a list of recent customers. 





New Yard and Reserve Warehouse 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 2.—M. A. Disbrow & 
Co., sash, door and millwork manufacturers, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., who have 
long maintained a warehouse and mill here, 
have — a retail lumber yard in this city, 
under the local management of Max Holmes. 

Incorporation papers have been taken out by 
the four established retail lumber yards of Chey- 
enne for the formation of a reserve warehouse 
company. A warehouse has been acquired and 
the company will begin functioning immedi- 
ately. Such commodities as wallboards, roof- 
ings, sash and doors, Trimpak, moldings etc. 
will be carried in the reserve warehouse. 


Drivers Earn Police Compliment 


OMAHA, NEs., Feb. 2.—The E. P. Boyer 
Lumber & Coal Co. entertained eighteen of its 
truck drivers and teamsters at a get-together 
banquet held on a recent evening. 

Capt. Payne of the traffic division of the 
Omaha police department gave an interesting 
talk concerning traffic problems, concluding his 
remarks by paying the Boyer drivers an en- 
thusiastic compliment on the manner in which 
they observe the traffic regulations. He stated 
that the official records showed that none of 
the Boyer drivers had ever been known to be 
in contlict with any of the regulations, and that 
they were considered the most courteous. 

The purpose of the meeting was to exchange 
ideas as to the best ways of further improving 
relations with customers and with the public. 
Mr. Boyer and Mr. Hully, of the executive de- 
partment were in charge of the banquet. 





Removes Salvage Glass Easily 


Dealers maintaining glass departments, or 
contemplating installing such adjuncts, will be 
interested in an announcement just made by the 
Henry G. Lange Machine Works, of Chicago, 
of the new labor and time saving Electric Chan- 
el Heater shown in the accompanying illus- 


—- 





tration. 


: This unit is very convenient and rapid 
ot operation, and provides for the removal of 
salvage glass from the channel easily and with- 


out damage to either glass or channel. Com- 
plete information regarding this device will be 
supplied upon request addressed to the Henry 
G, Lange Machine Works, 166 North May 
Street, Chicago. 





“Enclose Your Porch” Campaign 

An effective sales drive now in progress is 
the “Enclose Your Porch with Sash” cam- 
wen of the O. B. Williams Co., Seattle, 

ash. 

Trucks of the company traversing the busi- 
ness and residential sections carry the appeal 
to “Enclose Your Porch with Sash” on large 
banners. 

Every once in a while a truck of the Wil- 
liams company appears with the striking let- 
ters on its front to give impetus to the move- 
ment ior a porch that may be converted into 
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an extra room, sleeping quarters, 
or a conservatory ior flowers, 
with sash. 

At small cost this advertising campaign is 
being carried out by the above lumber com- 
pany, which specializes in sash and doors. 


sun parlor, 
by enclosure 


Participation in Community Affairs 


Monte Vista, CoLo., Feb. 2.—The charge 
sometimes is made that local communities suffer 
from chain stores because of alien ownership 
and the lack of local interest in community 
affairs by the resident managers. This, how- 
ever, does not apply as a rule to local members 
of line-yard concerns, and especially does it fail 
to apply in the case of the J. H. Melville Lum- 
ber Co., of this city. 

This concern has headquarters at Broken 
Bow, Neb. Earl M. Hiatt, of Monte Vista, is 
Colorado manager and is active in every move- 
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homes were “glazed” with parchment or oiled 
paper. For centuries glass was regarded as a 
luxury and taxed accordingly. This was true 
down to quite modern times. The contribution 


. which glass has made to the health, happiness 


and general well-being of the human race is be- 
yond all estimate. It is one of the common 
blessings that are today accepted as a matter 
of course, but which would be tremendously 
missed if we were messed of them. 





Hold Meeting of Yard Managers 


Wicuita, KAn., Feb. 2.—The meeting of all 
the yard managers of the Metz-Kiowa Lumber 
Companies was held. in this city on Jan. 27, 
that date being selected because it afforded the 
visiting managers opportunity to attend the 
sessions of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation’s annual convention, beginning the fol- 
lowing day. The managers and their wives 
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Attractive float of J. H. Melville Lumber Co. in Ski-Hi Stampede parade 


ment toward community development and civic 
improvement here. This is indicated in the fact 
that he is president of the Monte Vista Com- 
mercial Club, is vice president of the Monte 
Vista Rotary Club, and an active participant in 
the annual San Luis Valley Ski-Hi Stampede 
given each year under the auspices of the Com- 
mercial Club. 

In the Ski-Hi Stampede parade last summer 
one of the most elaborate and beautiful floats 
was that entered by the J. H. Melville Lumber 
Co. It attracted a great deal of attention and 
comment. As indicated in the accompanying 
photograph, this float showed two carpenters 
at work, the carpenters in this case being the 
sons of Mr. Hiatt: Everett, age 13, and Donald, 

age 10. This three-day Ski-Hi Stampede 

has been an annual event for the last 
twelve years and always attracts large 
crowds of visitors. 
In addition to his local activities Mr. Hiatt is 
a member of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and actively participates in its 
annual conventions. 





Glass Is of Ancient Origin 


The increasing number of lumber retailers 
who stock window glass may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are handling one 
of the most ancient of building materials, the 
method of production having been first dis- 
covered by the Venetians, according to Pliny. 

Though modern manufacturing methods have 
made glass so common today that no one gives 
it a thought, it was not always thus. History 
tells us that as late as the fourteenth century 
Richard II issued a writ to scour England to 
find enough glass to repair the windows in just 
one of his castles. And even near the end of 
the seventeenth century, all of the great towns 
in Italy, with the exception of Genoa, used 
translucent paper in their windows. 

Even the windows of some of America’s first 


were present as guests of the company. 

The meeting, which was held at the Broad- 
view Hotel, was presided over by D. O. Metz, 
president of the company. A number of talks 
were made by the managers on previously as- 
signed topics, as follows: “Side-Line Profits,” 
C. L. Rucker; “Yard Co-operation With the 
General Office,” R. P. Van Gundy; “The Rela- 
tion of the Contractor to the Lumber Dealer,” 
C. R. DeVault; “Investment Dollars,” J. K. 
Wilson; “Changes I Have Seen In the Lumber 
3usiness,” J. M. Wiley; “What's Your Score?” 
C. W. Vaughn; “Court Records and Their 
Value to Us,” George H. Prentiss; “Polished 
Lumber Piles,” W. S. White; “On Your Toes,” 
A. M. Bynum; “System,” A. A. Schowalter ; 
“Psychology In Our Business,’ W. F. Cline; 
“Stop, Look and Listen,” B. L. Lewis. 

Addresses were also given by S. L. Fouls- 
ton, attorney, on “Legal Advice’; on “Insula- 
tion” by Ben Williams, and on “Paints” by 
J. L. Narine. 

A banquet was served at 6 oclock, following 
which there were a number of interesting short 
talks, and the presentation of a moving picture, 
produced from films personally taken by Presi- 
dent Metz, showing all the plants and managers 
of the Metz-Kiowa Lumber Companies and 
affiliated concerns. 

A most enjoyable time was experienced by 
all in attendance, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the managers and guests that the 
occasion had been one of great benefit to all 
concerned. 





STaTeE Forester Austin F. Hawes of Con- 
necticut is advocating a measure to come before 
the incoming legislature establishing a State tax 
of one-tenth of a cent on each cigarette sold in 
Connecticut as a retributive measure against 
smokers, who are blamed for at least 40 percent 
of the forest fires in this State. It is proposed 
to use the proceeds of this new tax to make 
good losses from forest fires, 
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Left—Exterior view of the office. 
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Right—One of the lumber alleys. 





Note the substantial footings of the piles 


ystem and Order Rule in This Yard 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., Feb. 2.—Located in this 
thriving little city, which is the center of one 
of the most fertile river bottom sections of the 
country, is one of the outstanding retail lumber 
concerns of the State, known as the Hotz Lum- 
ber Co., headed by Henry P. Hotz, who founded 
the business in 1886. 

While Mr. Hotz has turned a good bit of the 
executive work over to his son, W. H. Hotz, 
he still has an office in the yard and acts as 
advisor. Mr. Hotz credits a good part of his 
success in operating this establishment for so 
long a term of years to always being on the job. 
His son has had no small part in its success, 
father and son being pals, both in business and 
in pleasure. 

The yard maintains one of the largest lines 
of building hardware carried in the State. It 
also does a very good business in paints, han- 
dling a well-known brand. 

Each department of the business is system- 
atized, and Mr. Hotz insists that these depart- 
ments be kept up so that he has at his finger 
tips the exact standing of each one. He further 
insists that every one of the employees act as 
a salesman for the organization. From the 
owner to the truck driver and yard man every- 
one is on the lookout for possible business. 
There is a wonderful sense of loyalty among 
the employees, which is probably caused by the 
consideration given to them by the executives. 

Mr. Hotz is a believer in local newspaper 
work—he says that a great deal of money is 
wasted in useless advertising, but he finds his 
local newspaper a very profitable medium to 
draw trade to his yard. Every three months 
he runs an entire page, and this page has been 
known to draw trade from 75 miles away. 





A window display and a general view of the well arranged store room 





He takes great pride, and justly so, in the 
small amount necessary to charge off for bad 
accounts. A good bit of his success in collec- 











tion work is due to “keeping after it,” and to 
the unique manner in which he goes after the 
hard accounts. He not only writes personal 
letters to the debtors, but also frequently writes 
a personal letter to the wife of a debtor, in- 
cidentally mentioning the value to the family of 
maintaining a good credit standing, and casually 
asking her to talk it over with her husband and 
see if something can not be done about the ac- 
count. Probably a good deal of his success in 
making these collections is due to the fact that 
customers know that if they are fair and square 
with the company Mr. Hotz will go as far as 
possible in helping them get the account 
squared up. : 

Another point which Mr. Hotz insists on is 
that everything have a place, and be kept in 
that place. The accompanying photographs 
give an idea of the neat appearance of the yard 
—not a stick out of place, not a broken piece 
of lumber, and hardly a speck of dirt. 

The plant faces on one of the main streets of 
the town, and has a very attractive appearance. 
The entrance to the main office is at the right 
of the display window. W. H. Hotz’ desk is 
immediately inside of the door, convenient for 
greeting customers. 

About halfway back of the main display room 
a general office is fenced off for the clerical 
help, immediately in front of the hardware 
stock. Just back of the general office is Mr. 
Hotz’ private office, which is glass enclosed. 
Back of the main display room is another room 
which has been fitted up for display purposes, 
showing built-in features, such as_ breakfast 
nooks etc. This room also is used as the rool- 
ing application department. The company has 
had very little trouble with outside fly-by-night 








of the Hotz Lumber Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 
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roofers, due to the excellent service given to 
the customers. 7 P 

The plot of ground on which the plant is 
built is “L” shaped. The main shed includes 
the general office. Back of that is an open 
space for Tr ugh lumber; cement, roofing, wall- 
hoard and such other items are kept in small 
sheds at the back end of the lot. Open faced 
sheds surround an “L” to the left of the main 

t. 

<_< display window, in the front of the shed, 
is changed frequently, with seasonable items be- 
ing shown. Immediately inside of the main 
driveway are two display boards with different 
types and colors of roofing, attractively mounted 
in panels with moldings which set them off to 
good advantage. In some of the squares are 
lettered terse advertising suggestions, such as 
“Rent receipts will never pay for a home of 
your own.” 

Mr. Hotz has served as mayor of Edwards- 
ville for seven consecutive years and the people 
of the city attribute a large amount of the im- 
provements in the city to his ability to organize 
and to get things going. In 1907 Mr. Hotz or- 
ganized the Citizens State and Trust Company 
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Bank of Edwardsville, and was its president 
until two years ago, when it was merged with 
the Edwardsville National Bank, forming what 
is now the Edwardsville National Bank and 
Trust Company, with resources in excess of 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. Hotz’ success in handling the affairs of 
the city has left such an impression on the in- 
habitants that they have repeatedly insisted that 
he again run for mayor, but he believes that 
his duty to the civic government has been ful- 
filled, other than acting as an advisor, and pre- 
fers to devote his time to his business and 
travel. Last year he made a trip to Germany. 





Changes Product's Name 


MempHIs, TENN., Feb. 2.—In a recent bulle- 
tin to Bruce dealers, E. L. Fellman, manager of 
better merchandising for the E. L. Bruce Co., 
of this city, calls attention to a change in the 
name of the preservative treatment that has been 
marketed under the name of Tri-Treat. In this 
connection Mr. Fellman said: 

We don’t particularly like the name of Tri- 
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Treat. It does not tell much of a story unless 
you have read all about it. The average per- 
son couldn’t guess what it might mean. But 
when we say “Bruce Preservative’ you and 
everyone else can more readily understand. So 
it is now and we hope forever will be “Bruce 
Preservative” (5A, 5B, or 5C), and the treated 
sash, frames, construction lumber or what not 
will be labeled “Bruce preserved.” 

While calling attention to this change in the 
name of the Bruce preservative, Mr. Fellman 
mentions that the company is redoubling its 
efforts along the lines upon which its reputa- 
tion has been built and sees in the newer prod- 
ucts an opportunity to be of greater service than 
ever by more fully rounding out the line of 
Bruce quality products. He calls attention to 
the Bruce slogan, “Higher in Quality Than 
Price.” 

Concensus of those who attended the meeting 
of the International Association of CELLized 
Flooring Contractors in Memphis last week was 
that 1931 block sales will be at least equal to 
the total volume obtained in all the years since 
blocks began. Commenting on this fact, Mr. 
Fellman said: “So far 1931 sales give promise 
of making that opinion seem conservative.” 


Summer Cottage for Steep Lakeside Site 










The summer cottage presented this 
week furnishes a practical solution of 
the problem of adaptation to a narrow 
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site, running off in a steep bank on one 
side, sloping down to the lake. ‘The 
apparent disadvantages of such a site 
were turned into an _ advantage; 
namely, the convenient basement indi- 
cated in the illustration and floor plan. 
This basement provides ample space 
for a conveniently arranged kitchen and 
dining room, with all necessary acces- 
sories, also a bathroom, which is 
entered from the outside, a decided ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as bathers coming 
up from the lake with more or less 
muddied feet can wash off before en- 
tering the house. Inasmuch as so 
many summer cottages are built on 
similar steep-banked sites along the 
lakes of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana 


or 





and many other States, this week’s 
illustration and plan may prove just 
what some prospect is looking for. 
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Thorough Apprenticeship as Yardman 


ls Recommended to Young Man Desiring to Enter Retail Lum- 
ber Business—Some Suggestions on "Personality Preparation" 


[By Henry A. Hoffman, Foster Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.} 


In advising a young man desirous of entering 
the building material or lumber merchandising 
field, I would suggest to him what in my esti- 
mation constitutes the ideal dealer and then let 
him “cut his goods to his own pattern.” He 
comes with one very fine asset namely, “desire.” 
There is an axiom in the field of applied psy- 
chology something to the effect that “if one 
possesses a desire to do or accomplish a thing, 
that is prima facie evidence that he also has the 
inherent capacity to do so.” 

Inasmuch as this young man has just com- 
pleted a four-years’ business course in a college 
or university, I am assuming that he has a 
thorough grounding in such essentials of com- 
merce as accounting, business law, finance, 
credits and collections, economics and banking. 
This sort of preparation is essential in any field 
of commerce today and I would make it a pre- 
requisite to what follows. Later on he will need 
to review each of these subjects, with special 
attention to their application to lumber or build- 
ing material merchandising. I am also assum- 
ing that he realizes that he is entering one of 
the oldest, most fascinating as well as most 
fundamental industries, where possibilities of 
growth and success are unlimited and rewards 
are directly in proportion to the effort put forth. 
He will get out of the building material game 
just what he puts into it. 

The first thing I would suggest would be that 
he obtain employment with some aggressive 
dealer as a yard man; this may be in the em- 
ploy of his father, but preferably with a firm 
entirely away from home environment, where 
he would be on “his own.” I would urge him 
to enter this work as yard man with the idea of 
learning and observing all he can at every op- 
portunity, for in this field one must know some- 
thing of a large number of things in order to 
meet the problems that are constantly arising, 
especially today. 

After having secured employment as a yard 
man, and having become adjusted to the change 
and routine, I would have him enroll with some 
accredited school for an extension course in 
architectural drafting and design, to be pursued 
at night and during spare time. There is a 
logical reason for this suggestion. Inasmuch as 
he is going to devote his life to building ma- 
terial merchandising he should know something 
of the way buildings are designed and con- 
structed, and something of the nature of the 
materials that go into them. He would do well 
to pay especial attention to the design and con- 
struction of residential and agricultural build- 
ings. A course of this kind will prepare him to 
draw not only rough or preliminary sketches 
but finished drawings, and to understand ma- 
terial lists and specifications. His duties as 
yard man will supplement his study by familiar- 
izing him with the many kinds of building ma- 
terial. 

Another important thing that he should do at 
this time, which will increase his knowledge and 
will be very valuable to him later on, is to begin 
the building up of a comprehensive reference 
file of books, bulletins, catalogs and other data 
and literature, all filed and indexed for quick 
reference. This material may be obtained from 
building material manufacturers and their as- 
sociations, State agricultural schools and col- 
leges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C., has col- 
lected, compiled and edited a very compre- 
hensive array of statistics, data and interesting 


literature which should be in the file of _every 
wide awake lumber dealer. This matter can be 
had for practically the printing cost. A file of 
this kind is invaluable for reference, and an ex- 
cellent tool of modern building material mer- 
chandising. 

At this time it would also be well for him to 
establish the habit of reading and studying the 
various trade journals applicable to his own 
line of endeavor and to the field of commerce 
in general. A wealth of food for thought is to 
be found in these trade publications. They fur- 
nish a perspective beyond his own horizon, they 
stimulate thought and are an invaluable aid in 
producing new ideas and methods. There is 
considerable pioneering yet left to be done by 
the wide awake and prepared lumbermen in the 
field of merchandising. A ready reference file 
on trade publications and the file mentioned 
above together furnish a mighty fine basis for 
modern, planned sales procedure, lack of which 
is painfully noticeable in the building material 
business. 

A program of the kind I am suggesting 
should not be attempted without spending at 
least two years and preferably more as a yard 
man or assistant. There is so much to be known 
about this interesting business that it will re- 
quire all or more of that time to properly as- 
similate it along with this spare-time study. 

After completing his apprenticeship as a yard 
man he should spend from two to three years 
in the office of the same or another concern 
familiarizing himself with every phase of office 
routine, and continuing his spare-time study. 
Additional subjects that can be profitably read 


and studied now are, interior decorating, land. 
scape gardening, the Holt-Bid system of estima. 
ing, carpentry and cabinet-making and mode 
building. All of these have to do, directly or jp. 
directly, with building material merchandising 
A good set of carpenter’s tools and ability t 
use them would be very helpful. The foregoing 
constitutes what I like to term “personal prep. 
aration” for this particular field. 

No doubt there will be many who can se 
no reason for so diversified a program of prep. 
aration for anyone who merely intends to selj 
lumber, and that many might be discouraged 
from entering the field. But I have tried to 
outline a preparatory course for what in my 
estimation will develop the ideal dealer. He 
must be a consultant and advisor. He should 
be expected to know about all there is to know 
about the construction of the home, its environs 
and small buildings in general. 

His office should have about it the appearance 
and dignity of the well-ordered home, and 
should be a clearing-house of building and con- 
struction information for his community. He 
must fluently and understandingly speak the 
language of all the artisans and craftsmen who 
take part in the construction of the home, from 
the grader or excavator to the banker or finan- 
cier who may make the loan; not that he may 
be better qualified actually to dig a trench, saw 
a board or apply stucco, but to be equipped to 
render in his own immediate community that 
something which is uniquely essential in build- 
ing material marketing, namely—service, which 
must be his watchword if he expects to keep 
the pace necessary in these days. 


Advises Sawmill Job as First Step 


[By James C. Velvin, San Antonio, Tex.]} 


An old saying is that “Experience is the best 
teacher,” and I believe that to be true to a 
certain extent. One must, however, have a 
foundation to work from, and you have acted 
wisely in getting this in advance, by going to 
college. 

Since your letter asserts that you are inter- 
ested in learning the lumber business thor- 
oughly, I would insist on your starting at a saw 
mill. There you will see how lumber is manu- 
factured, cured and graded; you will learn the 
different species of timber, their distinctions, and 
how to speak lumber terms. It would be better 
if you should work at the different units of the 
mill, not long at any one place, but just suffi- 
cient time to familiarize yourself with that op- 
eration. Six months at the mill would be 
sufficient if all your energy were applied to 
learning. Your suggestion of studying a rule 
book is of no avail, for all you need is a general 
idea of grades, and actually, lumber grading is 
only about 10 percent rules and 90 percent com- 
mon sense, or judgment. 

After the mill training you should go into a 
retail yard, accepting some position which will 
throw you in contact with construction; that is, 
a place which will give you opportunity for 
studying buildings under construction. In this 
way you will learn where the different kinds 





Want to 
quickly? 


turn some stock 
Use the Classified 
Section. 


and grades of lumber are used, and something 
about the general construction of a_ building, 
which will be of value in judging estimates ete. 
and in talking construction with your con- 
tractors and customers. 

When you are satisfied that you understand 
this phase of the business, you will have a gen 
eral knowledge of lumber, and the uses of same 
which every retail lumberman should know 
thoroughly. Of course, one will learn more 
with experience, and the fundamentals will be 
come more firmly fixed in your mind. 

The retail lumber business is distinctive ™ 
that it is a combination of several businesses. 
One has to deal with real estate, law and 
finance, and then the commodities sold, such a 
hardware, paint, roofing, millwork etc., each 
represent a distinct and separate line of business 
within themselves. : 

No one could ever be a specialist in all a 
these lines, but one can get a general knowledgt 
by daily coming in contact with them, by asking 
questions, by reading the advertising matter 
different products; which, summed up, meafs, 
as you have stated, “using your head.” This 
applies to all other phases of the business. | 

There are no short cuts to learning the bus!- 
ness, and I would not define the practical x 
perience as “hard knocks.” Instead, it is omly 
schooling. Some professions require a long 
college course, and while the lumber busines 
requires schooling, there are parts of it which 
can not be had in a college degree—it must 
experience, and there is no alternate. ’ 

Your father probably got his knowledge 
the business by hard knocks, as you say, but a 
for yourself, you may profit by his experientt 
as he will pass on to you pointers that W 
guide you over many rough places. 
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Making Flowers of Wood 


One scarce expects to find anything regarding 
“milady’s toilet” in a lumber magazine, yet 
strange as it may seem, women’s ready-to-wear 
shops have now on display costume flowers 
made from wood—flowers that in skill of work- 
manship and beauty of coloring almost rival na- 
ture—roses and other flowers so soft of texture 
and delicate of color that they would harmonize 
with almost any fabric or costume. The buyer 
for one of these shops, when visiting Holly- 
wood, Calif., discovered that the cinema city is 
noted for something other than the production 
of moving pictures and stars. Visiting a Holly- 
wood factory, she found the employees busy in 
the making of artificial flowers from wood pulp. 
These flowers of wood have both. the appearance 
and feel of real flowers. Her visit to the fac- 
tory resulted in these wood flowers being sent 
to the midwest. 


Issues Second Mat Book 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has fur- 
nished to the building page editors of some 700 
newspapers the second Proof Book prepared by 
the trade extension department. This publica- 
tion contains 28 mats. Twelve of them show 
designs and floor plans for attractive lumber- 
built homes. There are 10 mats of advertising 
copy suggesting remodeling of the interior of 
wood homes, and 6 advertising mats suggesting 
interior remodeling, including built-in features, 
such as closets and other modern conveniences. 


The Day of Sturdy Building 


Taunton, MAss., Feb. 2.—In an editorial 
under the above heading, the Taunton Daily 
Gazette recently commented on the changes in 
home building that have occurred since the 
early pioneer days, and while agreeing that no 
one would want to go back to the old ways 
or the old days, it expresses the thought that 
there is need for a better quality of materials 
and better workmanship in the construction of 


present day homes. In this editorial the Ga- 
zette says: 


Workingmen who were leveling ground for 
anew municipal airport at Pittsburgh the 
other day found it necessary to remove an 
old log cabin that stood in the middle of 
what was to be the landing field. Since the 
cabin had some historic value, it was to be 
put up again on a new site and preserved as 
a memorial of the early days; consequently 
it had to be taken apart with some care. 

Now this cabin was built in 1758, when 
western Pennsylvania was a wilderness as 
deep and as perilous as the Brazilian jungle. 
The man who put it up had had only a broad- 
axe for a tool; yet the men who had to dis- 
mantle it found that it was put together so 
firmly that they could hardly take it apart. 
Mortises were fitted perfectly. Wooden pegs, 
used in place of the nails that were non- 
existent in the Pittsburgh of 1758, were still 
doing their work as sturdily as when they 
were first put in place. 

It is interesting to compare that bit of 
construction work with the sort of work we 
are content with nowadays. Would any 
group of carpenters, 172 years from now have 
the slightest trouble in dismantling an or- 
dinary frame dwelling of 1931? More prob- 
ably, they would have trouble in finding one. 
Most of the houses now being built, one fears, 
Will have fallen in long before 172 years 
have passed. 

The fact seems to be that we have sacri- 
ficed something in the way of sturdiness and 
solidity in the last century and a half. We 
build houses quicker than the men of 1758 
did, and we do it more cheaply and the houses 
are more comfortable; but they are not built 
a8 well, and the individual skill of the old- 
tme builders has gone. 

Probably this is not very important. Cer- 
tainly we wouldn’t go back to the old ways, 
even if we could. But isn’t this loss a real 
one, nevertheless? Hasn’t there been a loss 
integrity, in creative pride, somewhere 
along the line? Aren’t we just a bit the 
boorer for the change? 

There is no use in lamenting it, to be sure. 
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This decline in the excellence of the indi- 
vidual’s handiwork is part of the price we 
have paid for our mechanical civilization. We 
have found it worth while to sacrifice some- 
thing in the way of skill and craftsmanship 
in order to make things more speedily and 
more easily. On the whole, we are better off 
for the bargain. 

But it is hard to read of this old cabin, and 
of the work that went into it, without feel- 
ing that that price has been heavier than we 
ordinarily suppose. In all America is there, 
today, one man who could go into a howling 
wilderness, with nothing but a broadaxe, and 
build a house that would still be staunch and 
firm 172 years later? 





Spreading the Merits of Good 
Shingles 


New York, Feb. 2.—E. L. Connor, sales 
manager for the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., manufacturer of red 
cedar shingles, said last week that he believed 
the first stages of his concern’s educational 
campaign in behalf of its products had borne 
abundant fruit. Mr. Connor is conducting a 
nation-wide drive to “educate” the salesmen and 
the retail lumber dealers in the merits of red 
cedar shingles and he is convinced that the re- 
sults will be big. 

Mr. Connor ascribed 
himself a pioneer in this 
movement, in which he 
will present his firm’s 
products to the retailers 
and salesmen by means 
of a systematic advertis- 
ing drive through the 
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medium of trade jour- 
nals and by personal 
contact. Each advertise- 
ment, he says will bear 
a direct appeal in the 
form of a letter, where- 
by the salesman and the 
dealer will be “sold” on the product, before 
they try to sell it to someone else. The first 
of these unique and attraction-compelling ads 
appeared in the Jan. 24 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

Mr. Connor was interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just before 
adjournment of the three-day convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel. The Huntting-Mer- 
ritt company had an exhibit of shingles at the 
convention and Mr. Connor was most enthusi- 
astic. 


Last year I attended the Northeastern con- 
vention, he said, and I was greatly disap- 
pointed, because I didn’t see 5 percent of the 
people I wanted to see. This year, as a result 
of having a booth into which we might invite 
our friends, I have seen everyone I wanted to 
see and I have had many interesting conversa- 
tions concerning our shingles and our plans 
for merchandising them. 

We have had quite a time and I have en- 
joyed it very much. If you are going to a 
convention to introduce a product the only 
thing to do is to have an exhibit. Here our 
representatives in all the States represented 
in the Northeastern association have had an 
opportunity to bring in their prospective re- 
tail customers to meet us, to see exactly what 
we have and to learn all we have to tell them 
about shingles. It has given us the oppor- 
tunity to spread some mighty sound propa- 
ganda. 

I have found the retailers from Maine, down 
through New England, and into Pennsylvania 
and New York more optimistic of their imme- 
diate future of business than I had expected 
they would be. They don’t look for a big 
jump into better business, but a steady gain. 
I haven’t seen one man who didn’t feel that 
an upward turn is at’ hand. 
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It has encouraged me to see these men so 
much interested in what we have had to say. 
I believe it proves that they will read the kind 
of advertising we intend to do and that we 
can interest them in shingles more than they 
have ever been before by bringing home to 
them the facts. The more interested the 
salesman and the retailer become, the more 
interested the consumer will be, 


On his way East, Mr. Connor attended the 
convention of Pennsylvania retailers at Phila- 
delphia and in a few days he will leave here to 
spend some time visiting the trade in the New 
England States. Mr. Connor said that before 
he leaves New York he probably will arrange 
with some large local concern to handle storage 
stocks of shingles in order to facilitate deliv- 
eries in the Metropolitan area. 

Mr. Connor said the Huntting-Merritt com- 
pany already has storage arrangements with 
Charles C. Kellogg & Sons (Inc.), Utica, N. Y., 
a ae Finch-Pruyn Lumber Co., Glens Falls, 
oe 2 





National Directors Discuss Trade 
Extension 


At a meeting of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in Chi- 
cago this week, one full day was devoted to a 
discussion of problems connected with the trade 
extension program as outlined for this year. 
Other matters under discussion included legis- 
lation pending at Washington in which the 
lumber industry has a direct interest, especially 
that concerning Russian lumber. Attending this 
meeting, which was presided over by A. C. 
Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 


Ore., president National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were: 
E. <A. Frost, Frost Lumber Industries, 


Shreveport, La.; R. B. White, Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., Kansas City; F. R. Adams, 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, Chicago; F. W. 
Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La.; W. R. McMillan, Hammond Lumber Co., 
San Francisco; B. H. Hornby, S. L. Coy, C. L. 
Hamilton, Weyerhaeuser interests, Cloquet, 
Minn.; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis.; J. D. Mylrea, Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis.; John H. Kirby, Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex.; George W. Dulaney, 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa; Robert 
Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
A. Treischmann, Crossett Watzek Gates, Chi- 
cago; J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Va.; J.,P. Hennessy, Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Parrish, 
Richmond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va.; W. &. 
Bennet, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; 
M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock, Fla.; C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis; Charles Hill, Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, New York City; Chas. M. Hut- 
tig, St. Louis Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. C. 
and D. J. Winton, Winton Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; H. C. Berckes and L, R. Put- 
man, Southern Pine Association; O. T. Swan, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; G. L. Hume, North Carolina 
Pine Association; E. T. Allen, Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association; W. F. Shaw, 
A. T. Upson, Harry Uhl, H. L. Bravo, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager National associa- 
tion, was detained by illness at home in Wash- 
ington, but was able to come to Chicago for 
the second day’s session. 





Takes Over Terminix Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—Announcement is 
made by E. L. Bruce Co. of the taking over of 
the Bruce Terminix Co., which was formerly 
operated separately from the main company. 
The company’s new office will be located at 
619 Jefferson Street, Memphis, and will be con- 
solidated with that of the R. Cluck Flooring 
Co., which will have charge of the sales in this 
territory. E. L. Fellman is manager of the 
Terminix division of the Bruce company. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
73.7 for the week ended Jan. 28, 1931, from 
74.3 for the week ended Jan. 21, 1931. 
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cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 2.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 24, and for three 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi- 





ONE WEEE No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association....... ibe nale sins wee 130 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 26 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 45 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
Total softwoods ......... ee ea 494 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 162 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 
Se. cnvernnecebaenneknesennn 177 
RE aia. 5 a se ela ache mpi bre ahecaree 656 
THREE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Pee Wee MMUOGURTIOR. oc ccccsccsocecesoce 123 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 26 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 46 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
Total softwoods ....... ee 492 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 163 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 1 
PE DOE sic brideerkaceaniees bees 182 
I a a 655 


*Average weekly number. 


Production 


34,882,000 
93,734,000 
15,727,000 
4,057,000 
485,000 
1,601,000 
3,903,000 
6,949,000 


161,338,000 


15,384,000 
2,993,000 


18,377,000 
179,715,000 


100,250,000 
265,063,000 
45,684,000 
8,222,000 
1,405,000 
4,791,000 
12°283'000 
19,415,000 


457,113,000 


Percent 
of 1930 
69 
114 
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Percent Per 
Shipments of 1930 Orders of loan 
40,047,000 87 40,929,000 82 
85,128,000 75 105,387,000 80 
23/262,000 91 20,402,000 67 
14,554,000 89 13,029,000 64 
2°066,000 72 27691000 84 
997,000 89 786,000 74 
5,323,000 100 4,884,000 129 
6,620,900 95 7,924'000 a 
177,997,000 82 196,032,000 4% 
16,257,000 76 18,316,000 76 
1,764,000 58 2° 365,000 92 
18,021,000 74 20,681,000 "8 
196,018,000 81 216,713,000 
107,373,000 79 117,222,000 73 
278,748,000 79 291'366,000 76 
73,313,000 89 61,795,000 73 
28'294'000 88 24'734,000 7 
6,813,000 84 8,312,000 105 
3,085,000 75 3,535,000 59 
15,442,000 97 14,373,000 94 
16,338,000 80 22°207,000 33 
529,406,000 81 543,544,000 "5 
43,474,000 71 48,495,000 74 
5,499,000 57 6,075,000 50 
48,973,000 69 54,570,000 “70 
578,379,000 80 598,114,000 75 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2. 





footage Jan. 24, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


No. of 

Association— Mills 
DOUENETE FeO AMOOCIRIIOR . < ccccccscecececcesoecs 125 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 166 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 86 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 175 


Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


Orders of 

Unfilled Stocks— 

Orders Percent 
108,381,000 11 
346,065,000 22 
124,852,000 10 
20,117,000 7 
181,419,000 18 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Catir., Jan. 31.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 24: 


Redwood—wWhite- 





Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 

Production .... 5,472,000 100 1,477,000 

Shipments .... 4,590,000 84 1,615,000 
Orders 

Received ais 5,152,000 94 2,357,000 

On hand .... 23,238,000 ig 7,054,000 

Pee Ge wceie  eeesnece 77,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 1,465,000 1,926,000 
Southern California*® ..... 1,881,000 1,592,000 
IE ich whan ara bo wae wake | aac 36,000 
0” A ear Ae 1,002,000 1,538,000 
EE SiG gaeacrn daw aee mon 242,000 60,000 
4,590,000 5,152,000 

*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Fire Attacks Hardwood Plant 


OweENSVILLe, INp., Feb. 2—The band mill of 
the Mauck & White Hardwood Co., of this city, 
together with all equipment and two cars of 
lumber, was destroyed by fire last Monday 
night. While the fire destroyed the entire 
plant, including both sawmill and planing mill 
and mill buildings, there was no loss of lumber 
stored on the yard. There was no insurance on 
stock or equipment. Lafe P. Mauck, head of 
the company, said that while the mill building 
was an old one, practically all of the machinery 
had been installed within the last two years. He 
advises that the company plans to rebuild the 
plant at an early date. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 2.—For the week 
ended Jan. 24, Saturday, 147 mills of total 
capacity of 1544 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pct. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet AV. tual 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 64,302,000 bane aces 
re ee os 37,891,000 are ici 
Shipments* 2,076 43,596,000 .... 115.06 
Orders 
Received* ....2,117. 44,457,000 - 117.33 
On hand end 
WHEEES cocces 5,516 115,836,000 . e 


*Orders were 101.97 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 147 mills showed 
an increase of 0.75 percent, or 861,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Feb. 2.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Jan. 24: 





Percent 

of Ca- 

Total Per Unit* pacity 
210,00 100 


9,168,000 t 
5,111,000 119,000 56 


Hardwoods— 
Capacity, 43 units*.. 
Actual production... 


Shipmentst ........- 3,027,000 70,000 33 
Orders receivedt.... 3,607,000 84,000 39 
Orders on hand..... 17,390,000 ....c6 oe 
Hemlock— 

Capacity 61 units*..12,806,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,957,000 32,000 16 
Shipmentst ........ ,412,000 23,000 11 
Orders receivedf..... 1,688,000 28,000 13 
Orders on hand..... 8,054,000 ...cec6 ° 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 

?fLumber fabricated at mill and used in 


construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


The production 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, Va., Feb. 2.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 88 mills for the week ended 
Jan. 24: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ...15,570,000 at 
ROTOR ccices 5,492,000 35 ane 
Shipments 7,510,000 48 137 aie 
er 6,074,000 39 111 $1 
Unfilled 
GPGOTE cseces 54,157,000 - xen een 
*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per 
amounted to 69,023 feet; 
average was 72,207 feet. 


mill this week 
preceding week's 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaAsSH., Feb. 4.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Jan. 31 reported: 


Production 93,012,000 
Shipments 109,472,000 17.70% over production 
OPGOPE c.00. 110,797,000 19.12% over production 


A group of 345 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 300,846,000 
Average weekly cut for 4 weeks— 


EY an apiin sich aiacdesn Gitalond tea eo aed 160,595,000 
ear dc okob cetuia tari a iar akin 108,079,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 31..... 108,285,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 31 was 93,012,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

ME. 6% 35,466,000 37,057,000 118,214,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 47,844,000 37,636,000 182,714,000 

Export . 14,285,000 24,226,000 110,225,000 

a ae 11,878,000 11,878,000 oveeee 

ae 

109,473,000 110,797,000 411,153,000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Aver. for 4 weeks 


Jan. 31, 1931 1931 19 
Production 90,371,000 88,859,000 109,600,000 
Shipments 105,353,000 96,047,000 118,596,000 
Orders 107,296,000  98,732;000 127,468,000 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Bookings Third Larger Than Cut 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Six hundred and 


three softwood mills of eight associations for 


the week ended Jan. 31 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 


aggregating 


167,278,000 feet, shipments, 213,506,000 feet, and orders, 222,709,000 feet. The week’s 


foures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
(~] 


woods— 
aoenern Pine Association...... eee e cece eeeeecees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
North Carolina Pine Association..........eeeee0. 
California Redwood Association..........eeeeee- 


Totals, SOLtEWOOES....cccccccccccccevecseccess 
Hardwoods— : 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


alate. DAs okie de cbaddcese% tbacseeee 

















No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
13 38,395,000 47,691,000 50,295,000 
224 93,012,000 109,472,000 110,797,000 
87 16,196,000 25,006,000 25,890,000 
25 4,652,000 14,979,000 19,354,000 
7 481,006 3,110,000 2,090,000 
20 1,504,000 1,186,000 894,000 
89 5,500,000 7,264,000 6,752,000 
12 7,538,000 4,798,000 6,637,000 
603° 167,278,000 213,506,000 222,709,000 
218 17,666,000 21,848,000 23,065,000 
20 3,815,000 2,322,000 3,419,000 
238 21,481,000 24,170,000 26,484,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 4.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 31: 


Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week....... 16,196,000 
ShipMentS ...cccccecccsccccccece 25,006,000 
ee SS!) ee ee 25,890,000 
Report of 61 mills: 
Operating CRMGCIEY .iccckciecescs 49,791,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 24,160,000 
Actual production for week....... 16,147,000 
Report of 87 mills: 
Average production ......ccccecee 41,813,000 
WE. OFT ccicwcndnwessvars 126,100,000 
Stocks on hand—Jan. 31.......... 1,294,623,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 49,791,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 24,160,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 31,1931 Feb. 1, 1930 
Actual for week.... 16,147,000 20,306,000 
Shipments ........ 23,972,000 29,057,000 
Orders received.... 24,778,000 31,198,000 
Identical mills reporting, 85: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.. 41,421,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 31,1931 Feb. 1, 1930 
Unfilled orders..... 125,424,000 130,104,000 


Gross stocks on 


MEE. sainewnesd an 1,275,959,000 1,181,348,000 


No Change in Submitting Boul- 
der Dam Bids 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 2.—Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur has refused to alter the 
procedure for submitting bids for lumber for 
Boulder (Hoover) Dam. In a letter addressed 
to Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in reply to a communication opposing rep- 
resentations by certain lumber manufacturers 
that the procedure should be changed, Secretary 
Wilbur says: 

As you state, the invitations for bids for 
lumber for Hoover Dam recently issued by the 
bureau of reclamation have been drawn in 
strict compliance with the procedure indicated 
by the chief coédrdinator under authority of 
the director of the budget. 

No change in this procedure is contemplated 
at present, 4nd, inasmuch as present practice 
has resulted in satisfactory deliveries, it is 
believed there is no present occasion to avail 
ourselves of your suggestion to utilize official 
association inspection at destination. 

The designated procedure stipulates that bids 
must either provide (a) that each piece of lum- 
ber delivered is to be marked with a manufac- 
turers’ association grade, mill identification and 
the guaranteeing “Tree”-mark, or trade-mark, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; or (b) be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of inspection by the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion whose rules are applicable to the lumber 
offered; or (c) be subject to an inspection by 
an inspector to be assigned by the bureau of 
reclamation. 
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In the case of tie bids in different alternatives 
the bidder who chooses to bid under (a) will 
have the preference over a bidder following 
(b), and a (b) bid will have preference over a 
(c) bid. 

Confirmation of advertised procedure is 
stated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to be in line with the general gov- 
ernmental policy of supporting grades and grad- 
ing practices for American Standard lumber 
approved by the Department of Commerce and 
adopted by the Federal specifications board and 
the office of the chief codrdinator of the United 
States. 


A Product That Stood the Test 


Atcotu, S. C., Feb. 2—D. W. Alderman & 
Sons Co., of this place, manufacturer of the 
famous Alderman rock gum flooring, has had 
many expressions of appreciation from buyers 
who have been unusually successful in the use 
of this product, but perhaps none has given the 
company more satisfaction than the letter re- 
cently received from the superintendent of build- 
ings of the Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son College, S. C. In the summer of 1929 this 
representative of Clemson College advised the 
Alderman company that before finally selecting 
the flooring to be used in certain college build- 
ings an abrasion test was made with a sanding 
machine, using a constant pressure and the same 
length of time on four different species of floor- 
ing. Under this test, Alderman’s rock gum 
flooring was found to stand up well, and as 
a result an order was placed for a considerable 
quantity of this flooring. 

Recently the superintendent has written to 
the company again, advising that this rock gum 
flooring now has been in use for more than a 
year and continues to give satisfaction. It was 
used in one of the barracks for boys, contain- 
ing 110 rooms. In each room there are three 
or four boys, and the floors are given hard 
usage. In his letter, David J. Watson, super- 
intendent of buildings, says: “We feel that this 
is one of the most satisfactory materials that 
we have ever tried for this purpose, and when 
we have other rooms to floor, we shall cer- 
tainly consider using rock gum flooring.” 

All of the rock gum flooring produced by 
D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. is plainly branded, 
and it is a constant source of gratification to 
the company that this product has given such 
excellent service wherever it has been used. 

His many friends have been gratified to learn 
that R. J. Alderman, head of the company, has 
recovered from a severe illness that incapaci- 
tated him for work for quite a long time. 





National’s Forecast for February Business 


The National Lumber Manufac- 


lumber to them. 


Prices paid by 


ware registered a slight increase 


“In only two States, Oklahoma 





turers’ Association forecast of Feb- 
tuary business is summarized on 
the accompanying map. In com- 
menting on the statistical data it 
has compiled as a basis for this 
map, the association says: 

“Dealers’ stocks are very low. 
On Jan. 1 they were 8 percent be- 
low a year ago, and 11 percent 
below two years ago. At the same 
time, stocks in the hands of lumber 
manytacturers’ have been consist- 


ently reduced. On Jan. 1. they 
Were reported as approximately 6 
percent above a year ago. The 
stock 


tock situation is such that a very 
limited increase in general demand 
Would start a substantial lumber 
movement from mills to yards. 
“Retail prices decreased in Jan- 
uary from December levels, and a 
lurther decrease is expected in 
February. Retail dealers are get- 
ung their selling prices lined up in 
correct proportion to the cost of 


retail distributers again sagged in 
January in most States, an average 
slight decrease. Decreases were 
most pronounced in Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Maryland and Texas. Dela- 


over December. No change is an- 


ticipated in February on an aver- 
age for the country, although in 
five States distributers are expected 
to pay a little more for lumber. 









LEGEND 


Substantial 
Increase 


Slight 
Increase 


= No Change 





EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 
IN FEBRUARY 
COMPARED WITH JANUARY 








Slight 
Pome 
Substantial 
Decrease 














and Oregon, are lumber sales to 
distributers in February expected 
to be less than January, and only 
by a slight amount. In twenty- 
four States, February business 
should be better, but particularly in 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Utah, Washington and 
California, with a net increase in 
February sales to distributers for 
the country as a whole. 

“Softwood sales to industrials for 
the United States as a whole 
showed no change from January. 
With the exception of Utah, where 
a decrease is expected in February, 
industrials in most States should 
absorb more softwoods in February 
than in January, with a slight net 
increase for all States. In Feb- 
ruary, industrial stocks should in- 
crease slightly on the average, with 
notable increases in Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and South Caro- 
lina.” 
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Coast Leaders Urge Every Problem} of 


Advised to Fit Product Closer to Specific Needs of User; 


TacomMA, WasH., Jan. 30.—Research was the 
keynote of the entire program at the annual 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation held here today. It is not enough to 
say simply that research was the keynote—re- 
search was the first and the last word, and 
nearly all the words in between. It was on the 
tongue of every speaker—marketing problems, 
advertising, the demands of various markets, 
foreign and domestic, competing materials—re- 
search, field work, better designing of buildings, 
oil derricks, boxes, crates, treatment of wood 
for resisting decay, insects and fire; all these, 
and more, were on the lips of the manufacturers, 
and the counselors whom they had called in to 
address them during this meeting, of practically 
continuous sessions from 10:30 a. m. to 10:30 
p. m. 

It was a gathering of 200 or more serious 
faced, intensely interested, business men. And 
by “serious faced” is not meant pessimistically 
inclined—rather men who are earnestly facing 
their problems, looking forward with confidence 
to the future of their industry, but with this 
confidence not based on chance or luck, but 
confidence born of a determination to work 
with faith in their own ability, and in the funda- 
mental merits of their great industry. 

There is no question that efficiency in produc- 
tion—efficiency in operation—has reached a 
very high point in the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast. The progress in 
the production end of the business has been re- 
markable, this not only from the standpoint of 
cost, with greater physical handicaps facing 
them each year, as they go back further and 
further, and higher and higher into the moun- 
tains for timber. Efficiency also is as marked 
in the quality of the product shipped. But it is 
easily seen that the brains of the industry are 
now needed to bring about as great efficiency 
and power in the selling and distributing of the 
product as has already been achieved in the pro- 
duction end. The West Coast manufacturers are 
alive to this, but particularly emphasized it at 
this, their annual meeting. 


Interest Is Intense 


They barely took time to digress from the 
subject of intensive selling methods, both be- 
fore and after the material has been placed 
in the retailers’ hands; of research into mar- 
keting, as well as utilization of byproducts; of 
everything based on the marketing side of the 
business long enough unanimously to elect ten 
trustees, one from each of the ten districts. 
There wasn’t very much time wasted on this 
election. There were no campaign speeches 
made, there were no promises or long-winded 
acknowledgements. The group was elected as 
a body, and immediately the meeting passed on 
to the business of the moment, namely research 
and marketing of lumber. 

The walls of the place of meeting, on the 
roof garden of the Winthrop Hotel, were cov- 
ered with charts and displays of literature or 
lumber products, or materials that have been 
competing with lumber products. There were 
also exhibits in the upper end of the hall, show- 
ing many products of lumber and various by- 
products from the sawmill. One very interest- 
ing feature of these exhibits was pre-framed 
lumber construction, showing how a bridge, for 
instance, had been framed, was then disassem- 
bled and creosoted before being reconstructed. 

As is recognized, one important feature in 
marketing lumber products for certain purposes 
is determination of moisture content, or the 
amount of seasoning required and which is prac- 
tical to deliver. The lumbermen were inter- 
ested in two demonstrations of appliances for 
determining moisture content of lumber. First 


of these was the Heppenstall moisture meter, 
which is pretty well known to West Coast 
lumbermen. This appliance is being manufac- 
tured and marketed today through the Tagliabue 
Corporation. The other demonstration was 
given by Capt. C. P. Winslow of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and this 
was of two different kinds of instruments for 
determining moisture content, which ‘had been 
developed by the laboratory. Undoubtedly there 
is merit to the machines the laboratory has de- 
veloped. As yet they have not been placed on 
the market, or become available for use by 
manufacturers. 


Election of Trustees 


The new trustees elected were as follows: 


Northern district—H. A. LaPlant, Lyman, 
Wash. 

Everett district—H. W. Stuchell, Everett, 
Wash. 


Seattle district—E. C. Stone, Seattle, Wash. 
R. J. Sharp, Tacoma, Wash. 
district—-C. H. Kreien- 
baum, Shelton, Wash. 

Grays-Willapa MHar- 
bor district — William 
R. Morley, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Columbia River dis- 
trict—J. D. Tennant, 
Longview, Wash. 

Portland district—R. 


Tacoma district 





Olympia-Centralia 





J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
As President, Urges 
Intensive Research 





H. Burnside, 
Ore. 

Willamette 
district—A. C. 
Eugene, Ore. 

Coos Bay district — 
H. W. Bunker, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The trustees will meet at an early date and 
elect officers for the ensuing year. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


The remainder of the forenoon was given 
over to two addresses, radically different in 
character, and yet without conflict. Presi- 
dent John D. Tennant talked on the subject 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” It was 
quite evident that Mr. Tennant had given very 
much deep and serious thought to many prob- 
lems that are confronting the West- Coast lum- 
ber industry. He did not hesitate to tell what 
the situation appears to him to be, and also 
to offer the solution. He answered his own 
question, his answer being “Research.” This 
is the point where research became particularly 
emphasized. 


Must Fight for Markets 


Taking for his subject, “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” President Tennant made a strong 
appeal for a definite program of research and 
preparedness to meet any eventuality. In this 
connection he said: 

It seems to me that all of us should be con- 
vinced by now that if there is to be any salva- 
tion for us individually, or as an industry, it 
will come only as result of our own efforts. 
The American people wasted billions of dol- 
lars getting ready for war that all could fore- 
see, and we as an industry have wasted billions 
of feet of timber and millions of dollars in 
getting ready to meet the conditions that are 


Portland, 


Valley 
Dixon, 





now upon us. This industry, composed of sup- 
posedly intelligent business men, has virtu- 
ally thrown away more than $36,000,000 in the 
last eighteen months. We, as an industry that 
can not raise $500,000 a year for trade promo- 
tion, can chuck out the window like a drunken 
sailor, seventy-two times that much in eighteen 


months, and not even have had the fun of 
spending it, 
We, who can not spend 10 or 20 cents a 


thousand for the purpose of developing mar- 
kets for our product, can pass to the buyer 
three nice, new $1 bills along with each one 
thousand feet of our product that he takes 
from us. This is the penalty that we pay 
because we are not prepared to defend our- 
selves in this great war of building materials, 
in the mad scrap to get our share of the 
American dollar. 


Get Nearer Consumer's Needs 


Mr. Tennant urged the necessity of taking 
cognizance of the changes that are occurring 
in the business and industrial life of the world, 
and adapting the industry to modern ideas and 
methods. He said: 

Gone are the days when we can merchandise 
our product as we have in the past, and, the 
more nearly do we get to the individual pack- 
age or have our product prepared in a way 
that will meet the consumer’s requirements 
with the least possible effort on his part, the 
more rapidly we will bring our product back 
into good repute. 

He then referred to some outstanding ex- 
amples of markets that have been largely lost 
by lumber, which include lumber as a box ma- 
terial, steel substituting for wood in the oil 
industry, steel substituting for wood in sash and 
frames etc. and said: 

I might cite instance after 
our product is being 


instance where 
displaced by so called 
substitutes, and yet what have we done or 
what are we doing to combat this encroach- 
ment on our markets? Spasmodic efforts have 
been made here and there to combat these en- 
croachments, but in the last analysis we can 
cover in a word what has been done, and that 
is nothing. 


Research May Transform Industry 


Correcting any impression that he regarded 
the situation as hopeless, Mr. Tennant said: 
“T believe that as we can answer in one word 
what we have done, that one word being 
nothing, that likewise we can answer in one 
word what it is now necessary for us to call 
into play and that one word is research.” Re- 
ferring to how research has transformed the 
steel industry, the packing industry, the chemi- 
cal industry, the electrical industry and others, 
Mr. Tennant then said: 

Think What It Would Mean If— 

It was research that enabled the wood pre- 
servers to successfully combat the steel and 
concrete railroad tie, because they found 
Ways and means that would insure the tie of 
wood against decay. Think what it would 
mean to our industry if we were tomorrow to 
be able to go to the world with a product as 
susceptible to various uses as is our product, 
but concerning which we were able to say 
and prove was immune to the depredation of 
insect, or the ravages of fire. Think what it 
would mean if we could go to the users of 
boxes of every kind and character and say, 
here is a wood box we can deliver to you ata 
cost no greater than the so called substitute 
box, and yet has all the good qualities in- 
herent to wood. Think what it would mean if 
we were in position to go to the oil industry 
and say, here is a fabricated wood derrick 
that is all ready for erection, all that it is 
necessary for you to do is to bolt it together: 
it is impervious to decay, it will not burn 
and has all the advantages of any substitute 
material in the way of salvage and readiness 
of assembly. Think what it would mean if we 
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could go to the architect with a sash and door 
or frame that would meet the popular demand 
and the changing style. Do you think we 
would be finding the difficulty in marketing 
a reasonable volume of product at a satisfac- 
tory price if we were able to go to the trade 
with the statements I have made, and be able 
to back them up by performance? For an an- 
swer you may draw your own conclusion. 
Would Reveal Fallacy of Old Ideas 

In the foregoing I have only touched on a 
few of the fundamentals, as our research 
would carry us much further and into broader 
fields than I have suggested. It would take us 
into the complete fabrication of our product 
for the individual and industrial use. It would 
take us into the proper preparation of our 
product for the specific use for which it was 
intended. It would take us into the field of 
proper selection of that particular part of 
our product that was best suited for the par- 
ticular use to which it was to be put. Re- 
search would take us far in the engineering 
field. It would take us into the realms of 
chemistry. It would take us into the field 
of better refinement, greater utilization and 
greater respect for the material in which we 
deal. Research should not be confined to the 
art of producing and manufacturing lumber, 
but should likewise embrace within its field 
research in salesmanship; research in distribu- 
tion; research in ways and means for develop- 
ing outlets for our product and maintaining 
them after they are developed. Research would 
prove to us the fallacy of many of the practices 
which we now blindly follow in our ignorance 
of the product that we manufacture. A rather 
plain statement, but one which I am not afraid 
will be challenged. 


Unified Effort Is Required 


Remarking that the lumber industry has 
learned the art of mass production, but has not 
yet learned the art of mass thinking, Mr. Ten- 
nant closed his address with this statement: 

The way to make research possible in the 
lumber industry on the Pacific Coast is to lay 
aside our individualism, and bring about the 
creation of seven or eight large operating 
and sales units, so that a unification of effort 
might be had. Let us lay aside our individual 
prejudices and work for a common cause. Let 
us co-ordinate our forces, thereby making re- 
search possible, and in the end secure for our 
industry the recognition it so justly deserves. 

A. C. Dixon, in following President Ten- 
nant, gave his endorsement to things said by 
Mr. Tennant. He further stated that the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are 
trying to do everything that Mr. Tennant has 
pointed out as necessary. He said the reason 
that they are not making progress faster is 
that they are not able to get this 10 to 20 
cents a thousand feet of production, which is 
necessary to carry on the work. He pointed 
out that in the last two decades the per capita 
consumption of lumber in the United States 
has dropped from 395 to 225 feet, then illustra- 
tive of the value of exploitation and advertising 
he ventured the statement that if substitute 
manutacturers should now quit their advertising 
lor a 10-year period the per capita consump- 
tion of lumber would again be increased from 
the present 225 to the former 395 feet. On the 
other hand if the lumbermen should quit the 
work that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the regional associations are 
doing in exploiting lumber for the next ten 
years, the per capita consumption in this coun- 
try would probably drop to about 120 feet. 


Opportunities for Increasing Sales 


Mr. Dixon’s subject was, “Obvious Oppor- 
tunities for Increasing Lumber Demands and 
Sales.” Mr. Dixon’s address was devoted largely 
toadiscussion of the possibilities for increasing 


the consumption of lumber by intelligent and in- 
tensive merchandising. He told how insurance 
companies make a survey and analysis of the 
field and of the needs of individual prospects, 
then show to the prospect how these needs may 
be met, and said: “Picture to yourself what 
would happen to the lumber business if, like 
the insurance people, we sent our trained repre- 
sentatives out to every prospective customer and 
started to work on him in a systematic way to 
create a desire which we could help to fill.” He 
thought creating a desire for the use of lumber 
in home and plant building should be easy. 


Farm Sales Possibilities Large 


Mr. Dixon stressed the thought that the best 
field of endeavor for the lumber industry today 
is on the farm. Admitting that the farm situa- 
tion is far from rosy, and that in some sections 
farmers are in a desperate plight, Mr. Dixon 
still believes that there is a tremendous market 
for lumber on the farms that are not in this 
distressful condition. 

In urging this plan of 
merchandising, Mr. 
Dixon made it clear 
that it can be done 
properly only through 
co-operation of the re- 
tail lumber dealer. In 
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this connection he said: 

Out beyond the retail 
yards are farms which 
need, according to 
fairly authentic sur- 
veys, 31,500 feet to the 
farm or 200,000,000,000 
feet of lumber to bring 
them up to a modern 


and efficient state so 
that the owners can 
meet the demands of the public for properly 


certified and properly marketed farm products; 
and these farms need 2,000 feet each of lumber 
a year, or a total of 12,009,000,000 feet, to take 
care of repairs and new things that are 
needed. 
Good Buildings Pay Farmer 

Recently, the head of the agricultural en- 
gineering department of the University of 
Missouri made a personal survey of approxi- 
mately two hundred farms located on varying 
types of soil, to determine whether or not the 
farmer is spending too much money for his 
buildings. A boiled-down report of the result 
of his investigations is that each of the 
twenty most profitable farms had over $1,600 


more invested in service buildings, not in- 
cluding the home, than an equal number of 


the least profitable farms. The farm which 
had the highest income had a present worth in 
farm-service buildings per acre of over two 
and one-half times that of the average of all 
the farms studied. In figuring the cost of 
production for the average farm, it was found 
that buildings (exclusive of the home) were 
chargeable with less than 6 percent of the 
total. On the most profitable farm, with two 
and one-half times the average investment in 
building, less than 4 percent of the total cost 
of production could be charged to the build- 
ings. 
Retailer’s Efforts Should Be Backed 

This tends to prove the thought that on 
these farms lying out from the retail lumber 
yards there is almost a vacuum, as far as 
lumber is concerned, and if we can do that 
which will measurably fill this vacuum, lumber 
will be drawn from the retail yards, and by 
them from the wholesalers and manufacturers, 





and Push It Aggressively in Co-operation With Retailers 


and the drawing process will continue back 
to the timber, and that is my thought as to 
what must come to pass. This theory is right 
unless you can demonstrate that there are not 
this many farms, that the farmers have no 
money, that they have no desire for better 
homes and service buildings, or that—all these 
things being true—we can not get salesmen 
who can go out and supply the demand. 

All have heard the criticism that the lum- 
berman, unlike his competitors, does not help 
the retail merchant to get rid of his stock 
after having pushed it into his yard, and I 
propose that we do away with this criticism 
through national and regional association ef- 
fort. I think we can do it, and have been 
successful in convincing the directors of the 
National association to the extent that they 
are putting men and money behind the idea. 


Field Men to Assist Distributers 


Mr. Dixon said that if the lumber industry 
were to follow some of its competitors, and put 
out a force commensurate with the industry, 
thousands of skilled farm engineers would be 
placed in the field to work with all the retailers 
to whom lumber is sold, helping them to inter- 
est the farmers in lumber and its uses. This 
being impossible, the industry, through the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
going as far as it can with its limited means 
and personnel, and representatives of that or- 
ganization within the next ninety days will meet 
with and address approximately five thousand 
retailers. Following the conventions, the work 
will be continued through local groups in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Further comment- 
ing on this plan, Mr. Dixon said: 

Buying Lumber Should Be Easier 

Perhaps there are 20,000 retail yards in 
the United States. It is the plan that the men 
I have mentioned, co-operating with the other 
agencies referred to, will try to enthuse many 
thousands of these retailers to provide them- 
selves or their salesmen with the books on 
farm buildings got out by the colleges in each 
of the States, and by the National and regional 
associations, and with all other necessary ma- 
terial to aid the farmer in deciding what he 
wants and how and where to get it, and then 
to conclude the sale. 

A lot of purchases are not made because it 
is too much trouble to sketch what is wanted, 
make a bill of material, get the material on 
the ground, find someone to make use of it, 
and otherwise attend to all the minor details 
that have to be looked after in even putting 
a small addition on a house. It is our hope 
and intention that these difficulties can all be 
minimized, and we have proved by the tests 
that have been made that they can be and that 
normal sales resistance can be reduced. 


Cut Prices—Or Extend Market? 


Mr. Dixon gave some figures showing how the 
per capita consumption had declined, and said: 

Some of us contribute, considering normal 
values, two-fifths of 1 percent of our sales to 
National trade-extension work, while all of us 
give away in unearned discounts and price 
concessions several times this much—and give 
it some thought, but nevertheless continue to 
do it. If we could have 1 or 2 percent of the 
sales income of the industry to spend in sell- 
ing its product to the public and to individuals, 
it would be an easy matter to put.the per 
capita consumption back where it was a few 
years ago, and give us all the business we 
might reasonably expect. 


Mr. Dixon closed his attention-compelling 
address with this suggestion: 

Since we have not secured a dictator nor 
devised any other scheme to put the industry 
in the place where it belongs, I suggest that 
we put a little into a common chest for super- 
vision and the rfecessary planning and adver- 
tising, and then try the old-fashioned idea 
of putting the entire industry at work: Retail- 
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ers first to create the desire and consumer-use, 
and later the rest of us to back them up with 
up-to-date merchandising service and the best 
material that any of us have ever known— 
certified American Standard lumber. 


The meeting came to a rest for a short 
interval and a buffet lunch was served in the 
meeting room. This was an efficiency program, 
and it wasn’t proposed to lose any time in going 
some place for lunch and straggling back late. 
Lunch was served cafeteria style, right in the 
meeting room. After it was over only a few 
minutes elapsed for waiters to gather up the 
dishes and then away the business men went 
at their work once more. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the request of President Tennant, Col. 
Greeley briefly reviewed the discussions which 
led to the writing of the paragraphs quoted 
below covering optional specifications for sea- 
soned lumber for inclusion in the association 
grading rules. Secretary Greeley said the re- 
quest for association specifications covering sea- 
soned lumber had come from buyers to various 
sales managers, and that at the request of sales 
managers investigations had been made to de- 
termine the practical limits which should be 
embraced in such a rule. It should be borne in 
mind that these specifications are not obligatory 
either for the mill or the buyer, but are available 
when the buyer wants to obtain lumber dried 
under these specifications, 

The specifications were recommended by the 
trustees and by the committee on grades and 
manufacture, and were adopted by the member- 
ship after a roll-call vote. The paragraphs fol- 
low : 

Kiln Dried Clears 

1. “C” and higher grades of lumber 1 inch 
or less in thickness and 12 inches or less in 
width— 

Shall be dried as closely as practicable to 
an average moisture content of not more than 
10 percent; and, upon inspection or reinspec- 
tion shall be deemed to be kiln dried lumber 
if 90 percent of the pieces in the shipment are 
found to have a moisture content of 12 per- 
cent or less, and the remaining 10 percent 
of the shipment is found to have a moisture 
content not exceeding 15 percent. 

2. “C” and higher grades of lumber 1% 
inches to 2 inches in thickness and 12 inches 
or less in width— 

Shall be dried as closely as practicable to 
an average moisture content of not more than 
12 percent; and, upon inspection or reinspec- 
tion, shall be deemed to be kiln dried lumber 
if 90 percent of the pieces in the shipment 
are found to have a moisture content of 14 
percent or less, and the remaining 10 percent 
of the shipment is found to have a moisture 
content not exceeding 18 percent. 

3. Other thicknesses and/or widths to be 
subject to special contract. 


Dry Commons 

1. No. 2 and higher grades of boards, 1 inch 
or less in thickness and 12 inches or less in 
width— 

Shall be dried as closely as practicable to 
an average moisture content of not more than 
20 percent; and, upon inspection or reinspec- 
tion, shall be deemed to be dry lumber if 
90 percent of the pieces in the shipment are 
found to have a moisture content of 22 percent 
or less, and the remaining 10 percent of the 
shipment is found to have a moisture content 
not exceeding 28 percent, 

2. No. 2 and higher grades of dimension 
and joist 2 inches or less in thickness and 12 
inches or less in width— 

Shall be dried as closely as practicable to an 
average moisture content of not more than 22 
percent; and, upon inspection or reinspection, 
shall be deemed to be dry lumber if 90 percent 
of the pieces in the shipment are found to have 
a moisture content of 24 percent or less, and 
the remaining 10 percent of the shipment is 
found to have a moisture content not exceed- 
ing 20 percent. 

3. Other thicknesses and/or widths to be 
subject to special contract. 


Tells of Trade Extension Work 


Walter F. Shaw, manager of trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spoke of the 1931 program 
of his department and gave specific examples 
of the workings of the six primary features of 
that program, which are: (1) Research; (2) 
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Promotion; (3) Merchandising; (4) Building 
Codes; (5) Advertising; and (6) Publicity. 
Among other things he said the industry needs 
to inspire new confidence in the individual home 
building project; to build up better retailers 
of lumber; to encourage and support the pro- 
fession of the architect; to assume a more ag- 
gressive attitude toward removing the finan- 
cial difficulties of the home builder; to get 
the individual consumer’s viewpoint into its sell- 
ing activities and trade upon the modern spirit 
of better living. Mr. Shaw stressed the need 
of a continuation of active building code work 
and said there are 1,800 cities which have laws 
affecting construction. He referred to one city 
with an annual building construction volume 
of $25,000,000 and annual lumber consumption 
of 100,000,000, in which, if a proposed revision 
of the building code had been adopted it would 
have reduced lumber sales 30 to 40 percent. 
He said: “Undoubtedly 1931 will be a critical 
year. To get ahead in this period every con- 
cern must tell the dollar where to go instead of 
asking it where it went. It will require courage 
to spend money to hold markets and to find 
new uses, but the fact that so many lumber- 
men have been doing that during the year just 
passed is the reason the industry has more 
than held its own and will be the surest means 
of keeping it in front in the year ahead.” 


For Better Organized Industry 


“A Better Organized Lumber Industry” was 
the subject of Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Col. Greeley 
dissected the situation 
among West Coast pro- 
ducers for the last few 
years and its possibili- 
ties. His picture was 
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not gloomy, but empha- 
sized the necessity for 
many reforms. His an- 
swer to the situation 
was a better organized 
lumber industry. He ad- 
vocated physical mer- 
gers, and where these 
were not possible the 
formation of selling agencies, or groups, as a 
solution. 


Can Make 1931 Profitable 


Col. Greeley said that, on the experience of 
1930, two outstanding facts are of significance: 
First, that the volume of West Coast lumber 
business held up better than most American 
industries ; second, that prices received for West 
Coast lumber suffered greater losses from 1928 
to 1930 than the general run of commodities. 
The average reduction in price of world-wide 
commodities was 15 percent, while the compo- 
site West Coast lumber price fell off 31% 
percent. 

He looks for a gradual recovery toward nor- 
mal and a sale this year for 60 percent or more 
of the capacity of the mill. If 1931 proves to 
be a profitable year, it will be “because we have 
made it so by individual management and in- 
dustry organization, designed to obtain a fair 
margin on the business which actually material- 
izes.” Continuing, he said: 

To make 1931 a profitable year, I urge the 
West Coast manufacturer to first set up the 
inventories desirable at his mill for moving 
the business reasonably expected in a slow 
year; second to adjust his production from 
month to month to the orders actually re- 
ceived, keeping his inventories as close to the 
desired footage as practicable; and third, to 
sell his lumber on firm price lists. Any pos- 
sibilities of profit in 1931 will be wrecked if 
the excess manufacturing capacity on the 
West Coast is not held in check. And the 
most effective restraint that could be devised 
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would be to get this industry generally to sey 
only on a firm price, and to run its mills only 
against current orders and desired stocks, 


Chaotic Prices Resented Abroad 


He referred to the chaotic state of the ex. 
port market and quoted from the Americay 
trade commissioner in London, who said English 
buyers can not understand why “lumber of sych 
quality is sold at prices below costs and als 
below prices for lumber from other sources 
generally considered inferior. Perhaps more jm. 
portant is the resentment and loss of confidence 
on the part of many important importers, re. 
sulting from severe losses due to earlier pyr- 
chases.” This commissioner reported that at 
least two important importers, because of their 
unfortunate experience with Douglas fir prices 
this year, in future will have as little as possible 
to do with that wood. Col. Greeley said: 

Douglas fir merchantable, now bringing 
about $13.60 at the mill, is selling in England 
at $8 a thousand under competing grades of 
other American woods. We condemn Soviet 
Russia for her dumping policy, but our lumber 
is today underselling Russian lumber in Great 
Britain. Is it any wonder that disgusted buyers 
turn to other woods? The low price of West 
Coast lumber was an important cause of the 
adverse Japanese and Australian tariffs, Our 
cheap lumber was a shining mark for assegs- 
ing higher tariff revenues; and the tariff was 
demanded by local lumber dealers in each 
country because the unstable prices of West 
Coast woods had injured the security and 
profit of their business. And now our manv- 
facturers have largely absorbed the new duties 
by still further reductions in their lumber 
prices! 

Reductions Cause Double Loss 

Lumber distributers and industrial buyers 
in the United States also desire security in 
the value of the materials used or merchan- 
dised. Stable prices on the West Coast would 
protect the manufacturer from the gambler 
and invoice-shaver, and—in the long run— 
increase our sales to the responsible whole- 
salers, dealers and industrial buyers, both at 
home and abroad, upon whom we depend for 
our real market. The excessive price compe- 
tition of the last two years, which wrote off 
$6.40 a thousand feet for this industry, and 
cost it a total of $36,000,000, has defeated its 
own purpose. It has not increased the volume 
of our sales. It has actually reduced our 
volume. 

Col. Greeley said that the firm price sales 
plan adopted last fall by a large number of mills 
has had a good effect, and he urged that it be 
continued, with more mills participating, and 
that it be extended to additional markets. He 
then made an urgent plea for greater concen- 
tration of activities through consolidations. Be- 
lieving it impracticable to attempt a single all- 
embracing West Coast merger, he urged local 
consolidations of timber properties and mill and 
logging facilities, grouped by natural geogra- 
phical districts. 

Collective Sales Would Increase Profits 


Where physical mergers are not possible, he 
urged consideration of collective selling. “A 
grouping of mills for joint merchandising,” he 
said, “may be a first step toward more com- 
plete consolidation.” He said: “I am convinced 
that the selling abilities present in this industry 
can merchandise its products at a much greater 
profit than is now obtained, if organized with 
the power of concentrated volume and unified 
policy behind them.” 

He referred to the need for collective selling 
in the export market, mentioned how a single 
syndicate in England is handling the entire sale 
of Russian lumber in the United Kingdom, and 
said: “I would like to make it an objective o 
the West Coast lumber industry during 1931 to 
bring 90 percent of its export business into one 
selling organization.” He thought collective 
selling would go far toward correcting the 


chaotic situation now existing both in the At- 
lantic coast and in the California markets. 
Would Also Increase Sales Volume 
He believed collective selling should bring 
powerful aid to the rational control of produc- 
tion, aid in standardizing grades, promote 0P- 
erating efficiency and become a powerful factor 
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in trade promotion. He said: “All of our ex- 
perience goes to show that market extension 
and aggressive salesmanship must go hand in 
hand. Here the sales company with half a 
pillion feet behind it can do much that a single 
manufacturer can not do.” Continuing, he said: 

For example, last summer brought the West 


(Coast a promising opportunity to enter the 
southeastern cotton mill district for the sale 
and promotion of Douglas fir structural lum- 
per. We could not grasp it because no group 
of mills—with sufficient volume—was ready 
to undertake it. 

There is a real field in the central States 


today for the sale of dry common, carrying 


a dry trade-mark if you please, and competing 


for the quality trade, It will require organized 
selling and trade promotion in the same har- 


is an opportunity for a live West 
Coast sales agency. 

And so, in organizing the industry along 
these lines for selling at a greater profit we 
will also be organizing it for selling a larger 
volume, 


ness. He re 


Don't Drift—Reorganize 


Col. Greeley closed his address with this frank 
statement and urgent appeal: 


The destinies of the West Coast lumber 
business are right in your hands. Only you 
can say whether it shall be a profitable in- 
dustry or a losing venture. Last year handed 


us a hard drubbing—also much food for sober 
thought. It showed that the world still needs 
and uses our product—lots of it. It also 
showed that we are now unable to make a 
profit on what we produce and sell. This in- 
dustry needs a reorganization for profit. I 
believe that the key. is consolidation, both in 
property mergers and in collective selling. 

And I urge you to drift no longer but strike 
right out—front and center—and take control 
of the destinies of your business. 

To some of the members this address of 
Col. Greeley’s was considered of such value 
that the association was authorized by special 
motion to have it printed and distributed to all 
members. 


Research in South American Markets 


The program was still running to marketing 
ind research. Chester J. Hogue, field engineer 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
recently made a tour of The Argentine and some 
other South American countries, in the interests 
of Douglas fir and West Coast woods. His was 
a research work and an investigation into South 
American markets, carried on in co-operation 
with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., whose manager, Lee Force, was in South 
America at the same time, and the latter collab- 
orated with Mr. Hogue in this work. 

The central thought of Mr. Hogue’s remarks, 
which were cut short at this time because of a 
long program yet ahead, was that in South 
America importers and dealers wanted American 
exporters and producers to stabilize prices of 
Douglas fir for export trade. This is the cry 
that comes from everywhere; certainly from all 
foreign markets. Foreign buyers are in accord 
in saying that if the United States producers, 
particularly of Douglas fir, stabilize their prices, 
and on a higher level, they can sell as much, 
and very likely more lumber, and everybody 
connected with the industry, including producer, 
exporter and importer and dealer would be bet- 
ter off. Mr. Hogue says there is a big field 
for lumber in The Argentine and other South 
American countries. He says they like wood 
in South America; that also there is a great 
deal of competition from other woods and from 
other materials, as well. They have the world 
to draw upon for their building materials. 

L. FE. Force, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., expressed his ap- 
preciation of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation’s making it possible for Mr. Hogue 
to visit South America as a technically trained 
wood engineer, and to work in co-operation with 
the export company in furthering the cause of 
Douglas fir. 

Mr. Force pointed out that two-thirds of the 
lumber shipped last year was sold by three ship- 
pers, and that the agents of these three ship- 
pers were the men who were reai:y doing the 
constructive work in building a market for 
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Douglas fir. He said that whatever prejudice 
there is in South America in favor of pitch pine 
as against Douglas fir is due partly, at least, 
and probably very largely to the low price at 
which Douglas fir has been sold. Importers 
down there are not able to believe that low 
priced lumber is lumber of quality. 


EVENING SESSION 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held in the Winthrop ballroom at 6:30 p. m. 
President John D. Tennant was toastmaster. 

Following a round of musical and monolog 
entertainments, presided over by Lloyd Spencer, 
well known Seattle newspaperman, Mr. Ten- 
nant introduced W. C. Miller, president of the 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
From Mr. Miller’s brief statements again 
comes that thought that the manufacturers 


should stop the fluctuation of their prices. Mr. 
Miller said that last year has often been spoken 
of as a “buyers’ market,” but declared that this 
was not a “buyers’ market” by any means. The 
buyer hasn’t had a chance. “Every time I bought 
a car of lumber during the last year, by the 
time it was unloaded at the yard the price 
had gone down another dollar.” 

He said he believed that the problems of the 
producers and distributers are mutual, and looks 
forward to the time when the manufacturers and 
the retailers can sit down and discuss their 
problems together. In line with this thought 
he issued a cordial invitation to the manufac- 
turers to attend the next 
annual convention of 
the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which will be held 
in this city Feb. 19-21. 

Capt. C. P. Winslow, 
of the Forest Products 
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Seattle, Wash.; 
Field Man Who Told 
of South America 








Laboratory, at Madi- 
son, Wis., told what 
the laboratory has been 
doing to increase the 
market forlumber. He 
said that if he was “ser- 
monizing,” and this 
gathering of lumbermen 
composed his congregation, he would choose a 
text as follows: “The fundamental trouble in 
the lumber business is the loss of per capita 
consumption.” He pointed out that if the per 
capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States prevailing in 1910 had kept constant 
until 1930, the production and consumption dur- 
ing the last year would have been about 50,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber. He pointed out 
that the public welfare is vitally concerned in 
the greater consumption of lumber; first of 
all, this is, from the standpoint of the wages 
paid by the industry. 

The trend in lumber consumption has been 
downward for the last twenty years. Nineteen 
thirty was probably the poorest lumber produc- 
tion year in the United States for the last thirty 
or forty years. The decrease, comparing 1912 
and 1928, is a drop of about 9,000,000,000 feet, 
gross production. He pointed out the con- 
tributing factors and where some of this de- 
crease has originated. Practically all the de- 
crease as represented is in construction uses of 
lumher. The construction field is divided into 
rural and urban residential and urban non-resi- 
dential. 

Since 1920 there has been no enlargement of 
farm acreage. In this way, with no new 
farms brought into cultivation there has not 
been the demand that previously existed for 
buildings on new farms. On the other hand 
the urban population has greatly increased, but 
single family construction has not increased, 
and there has been an enormous increase in 
the multi-family structure. The latter type of 
construction is the one that has increased very 
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greatly the use of substitute materials for lum- 
ber. The results of studies by the laboratory 
indicate that urban and rural residential con- 
struction is the field most important for regain- 
ing lost lumber markets. 

He told of many interesting types of re- 
search that the laboratory is carrying on—re- 
search to improve frame construction. De- 
tails in construction, such as bolted joints, 
have received much attention from the labora- 
tory; designs for building wood walls, in order 
to give the maximum amount of stiffness at 

e lowest cost. Experiments have shown that 

re is a great difference in the rigidity of a 

Il constructed with dry lumber as compared 

th one constructed of green lumber, and al- 
Ig@wed to season after being put in the wall. The 
l@boratory is carrying on fire resistance tests. 
One very interesting statement made was that 
research is being carried on to make it pos- 
sible to protect steel from fire by the use of 
wood. Under present methods, steel is covered 
with concrete or other material to protect it 
from fire. The other materials are heavy and 
costly. It is a well known fact that steel may 
be protected by wood if enough wood is used. 
However, if a smaller amount of wood could 
be used, this wood made fire resistant, and in 
that way protect the steel in the construction of 
large buildings, very much valuable space would 
be saved because of the lightness of wood and 
the smaller sizes of steel. 


Opportunities in Export Markets 


The last speaker of the evening was Brice 
M. Mace, western representative of the United 
States bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, and his subject was “Export Markets.” 

It was certainly a tribute to Mr. Mace as a 
speaker, for this gathering of lumbermen, who 
had sat practically continuously through twelve 
hours of discussions, perked up and _ stayed 
with him to the finish. His homely and comi- 
cal similes, so generously sprinkled throughout 
his talk, kept kis audience in a roar of laughter. 
One place near the close of his speech he made 
the remark that whenever he found a bunch of 
lumbermen going to sleep on him all he had to 
do was to mention Russia and they immediately 
woke up. However, that was not necessary. 
He had them awake from the start to the 
finish. 

Mr. Mace did not try to put a particularly 
pleasant face on the situation in the export 
market. He said the export business is sick, 
but on the other hand, following through his 
remarks, there was much room for encourage- 
ment. He complimented the lumber industry of 
the West Coast for the far-seeing way that it 
has its production in line with its sales. He 
held out hope for it because of the fact that the 
industry is statistically in excellent position. 

Mr. Mace did not quote figures and statistics 
at great length, as many speakers on the subject 
of foreign commerce have done in the past. In 
this respect he said he attempted to quote an- 
other speaker who had said, “That if all the 
statisticians in the world were laid end to end 
it would be a good thing for business.” That 
statement also met a very responsible chord 
among many lumbermen. 

Mr. Mace pointed out that while the export 
business is not particularly good, in fact is sick, 
and there is a world-wide depression, neverthe- 
less there is an opportunity for the alert, pains- 
taking exporter to do business. He says there 
is no country which is wholly depressed, that 
in all these countries there are some businesses 
that are prosperous. There is business for the 
alert exporter. 

He expressed the belief that there is room for 
the increased use of wood construction in 
tropical countries. He pointed out that in some 
foreign countries the producer and exporter had 
more to do than simply deliver the stock to. the 
importer. If they were to build up business 
they should educate and interest the user or 
consumer in their products. In closing Mr. 
Mace held out encouragement for lumber ex- 
porters by the statement that by proper trade 
extension and advertising, they will always have 
good foreign markets, 
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“His credit was not good 
but the order was a peach” 


Wicuita, Kan., Feb. 2.—After the sound 
of oratory and gavel, and the later echoes 
of music and revelry, had faded into the 
silence of night through all the dim-lit 


reaches of the Forum, the ghosts of lumber 
sinners long dead, like the troubled wraith 
of Hamlet’s murdered sire, perchance left 
their gloomy abode and foregathered at the 
witching hour for a chummy chat concern- 
ing the bad old times which they did so 
much to create. 

If they did, they no doubt invoked spooky 
curses upon Hager, Hood, Saberson, Hof- 
heins, Zimmerman and other speakers who 
during the three-days’ sessions of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion showed up the nefarious schemes of the 
not-so-late occupants of the Lumberman’s 
Graveyard and besought their living succes- 
sors to profit from these horrible examples, 
and to travel the straight, broad highway of 
true service, ethical conduct and business 
integrity leading to the City of Success. 

The Lumberman’s Graveyard sprang—if a 
graveyard may be said to spring—from the 
fertile brain of W. A. Stippich, well known 
Wichita lumber wholesaler, who did splen- 


did work as chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee. At one side of the big Rose Hall 
of the Forum was a very realistic ‘“ceme- 


tery’ with a dozen or more full-sized monu- 
ments and headstones built of wallboard and 
finished with rough texture plaster, giving 
a stone-like effect. Each monument and 
headstone bore the name and epitaph of the 
lumber sinner supposedly reposing beneath. 
It was a slightly gruesome, but tremen- 
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Creating New Business, Financing, and Prot 


dously effective, visual appeal for sound and 
ethical methods in the retail lumber business. 

So much for a grave subject. To pass 
from the dead to the quick—the South- 
westerners put on for their forty-third annual 
convention one of. the liveliest and most 
educational gatherings in the association’s 
long and honored history. 

The city of Wichita and the lumbermen 
thereof did itself, and themselves, proud as 
hosts. “Charlie” Lawrence, retiring presi- 
dent, also a former mayor and now a mem- 
ber of the City Commission, said that the 
balmy, spring-like weather that prevailed 
was a special expression of the city’s wel- 
come. He described the natural charms of 
Wichita, referring eloquently to the song- 
birds in the city parks—especially the orioles. 
Two later speakers confirmed his remarks, 
saying that they knew there must be a lot 
of songbirds in Wichita, because they had 
heard them warbling in the hotel corridors 
in front of their rooms at 3 a. m. the 
previous night; but, said one of them, “those 
birds didn’t sound much like orioles.” 

Numerically, also, the convention was a 
huge success, over 2,000 dealers and guests 
registering, exclusive of the feminine con- 
tingent, which numbered 500 or more. 

Excepting one, it was the only annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association ever held elsewhere than 
in Kansas City, Mo., the exception being 
the 1925 meeting, which went to Oklahoma 
City. 

All sessions of the convention, which 
opened on Wednesday afternoon and closed 
with a forenoon session on Friday, were 
held in the Forum, which is admirably suited 
for such meetings, having ample space for 
convention, exhibition and _ entertainment 
purposes. The array of exhibits, numbering 
nearly 100, was one of the largest ever seen 
at a Southwestern convention. 

[A telegraphic report of the first day’s 
session appeared on page 43 of the Jan. 31 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


The Advertising Breakfast 


To provide an opportunity for those espe- 
cially interested in advertising, from the 
retail lumberman’s standpoint, to discuss that 
subject more intimately than perhaps would 
have been possible on the general program 
of the convention, a special advertising 
breakfast was held at the Lassen Hotel, 
Thursday morning, with C. C. Isely, of 
Dodge City, Kan., as leader. The interest 
felt in this subject was shown by the large 
attendance, about 100 dealers being present— 
at the relatively early hour of 8 a. m. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Isely said that 
there is a tremendous interest in home-own- 
ing today, on which lumbermen should capi- 
talize. He suggested the organization of an 
inter-industry advertising council, to be made 
up of all business elements interested in pro- 
moting the building of homes, and to put 
on a big co-operative campaign to promote— 
not the materials for homes, but the home 
itself, as the most important and most desir- 
able of human possessions. 

Paul Kendall, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., en- 
dorsed the idea of capitalizing on the con- 
cept of owning a home, and of putting the 
home first. 

J. R. Montgomery, of Salina, Kan., de- 
scribed the advertising methods followed by 
his concern, the Golden Belt Lumber Co. He has 
found it a good policy to inject interest into 
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Merchandising Is Theme 


his advertisements by hooking them up with 
hanpenings of national or local interest, A 
snappy headline based on such events always 
attracts attention. Holidays, elections and 
other special events can be made use of jn 
a similar way. 

Tom Lehon, of the Lehon Co., Chicago 
spoke briefly, saying that the forces that 
have been used against the lumber dealer 
must be turned to his advantage. In other 
words, intelligent and aggressive merchan- 
dising methods, and effective advertising, 
must not be allowed to remain the exclusive 
possession of competing industries and of the 
mail-order houses. 

Henry Guhleman, of the Scruggs-Guhle- 
man Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo., said 
that dealers should make more and better use 
of the excellent advertising and sales helps 
supplied by the manufacturers, which now 
are often largely wasted. Why not insert a 
little slip in every letter that is sent out, 
he asked; also suggesting making up a 
packet of a half-dozen pieces of advertising 
literature, enclosed in an envelope, and hand- 
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“He left it 
to my honor 
I got mine” 


“Sold higrade 
Delivered 
haywire” 


ing them to customers. When a new man 
comes into your community write him a 
letter of welcome and offer your services 
in a tactful way, he advised, also suggesting 
watching real estate transfers and writing 
the lot buyers. Make a list of home owners 
and send them a letter occasionally—there 
are always things to be done around the 
house that require your materials, he said. 
And, not at all strangely, he finished up by 
saying “business is good.” 

Interesting remarks also were made by 
Louis Glazer, advertising manager of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and by Mr. Boyd of Pampa, Tex., who 
told of a tree-planting campaign now being 
carried on under the auspices of the local 
Hoo-Hoo club. During this campaign the 
dealers all carry trees for planting. The 
movement has brought a lot of good news- 
paper publicity. 


Thursday Forenoon Session 


The most largely attended session of the 
convention was that of Thursday forenoon, 
which was devoted to an open forum and 
“question box” on dealers’ problems. The 
large attendance and the intense interest 
manifested attested the desire of the assem- 
bled dealers to take home with them new 
ideas for the increasing of sales and for the 
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ot Southwestern Dealers 


ion of Dealer Distribution Are Leading Topics 


general betterment of the retail lumber busi- 
ness. : - 
This session was presided over by Clay 
Thompson, of the T. H. Rogers Lumber 
Co, Oklahoma City, Okla.. who called on 
Tom Lehon, Chicago, manufacturer of Mule- 
Hide roofings, to introduce the subject of 
“Creating New Business.” The speaker said 
that this involved three factors: advertising, 
survey and follow-up. He said that the 
annual investment in advertising should not 
be less than 1 percent of gross sales, and 
many dealers could profitably spend up to 2 
or 3 percent. : f 
On the subject of survey, or discovering 
new prospects, Mr. Lehon said that the lum- 
ber dealer who wants to succeed in these 
days must not be too dignified to fight for 
business. That means ringing doorbells and 
personal contacting of possible customers. 
In the discussion of advertising a dealer 
asked whether it is advisable to advertise the 
fact that lumber prices are much lower now 
than formerly. One dealer emphatically an- 
swered no, saying that much of the lumber 
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“The contractor 
said he had a 


better price (He left 
I believed him” many successors) 
now in his yard was bought before the 


decline, and he thought that it would be bad 
policy to let his customers know that prices 
had dropped until after he had disposed of 
his high-priced stock. Several dealers op- 
posed that position, holding that retail prices 
should follow the market, whether up or 
down, regardless of the wholesale price paid 
lor the material, stating that this is not only 
sound business but good ethics. 

A question that brought out a good deal 
of discussion was whether city salesmen are 
necessary adjuncts of a retail lumber busi- 
ness, in the larger cities. L. A. Heckard, of 
the Metz Lumber Co., Wichita, said that 
they are essential for keeping in touch with 
ontractors and carpenters, helping them find 
and develop jobs. Another dealer held that 
they are a detriment, saying that the average 
city salesman knows just one thing, and 
that is cutting the price. “Either control or 
tliminate them,” he concluded. An Okla- 
homa dealer brought a laugh with the opin- 
lon that, “A city salesman is fine—if your 
Competitors do not happen to have any.” 

_ Harry Woods, of the O. E. Woods Lum- 
ber Co., Parsons, Kan., thought that dealers 
catering to rural trade could develop farm 
business by being alert to all the conditions 
surrounding the farmer. He cited as an in- 
stance the drought situation, which last fall 





called for immediate extra silo capacity, in 
order to salvage certain crops for feed pur- 
poses. Construction of sufficient permanent 
silos to serve the need was impracticable, 
because this was an emergency, and the in- 
creased space normally would not be needed. 
The situation was met, the crops salvaged, 
and a very desirable volume of business cre- 
ated, by selling wire and wood slat fencing, 
which when arranged in circular form and 
lined with a strong building paper, such as 
Siselkraft, and built up to the desired height, 
makes a satisfactory temporary silo. Re- 
tailers interested in knowing more of this 
method, as used in Kansas last fall, will find 
a complete description and photographic 
illustration on page 35 of the Aug. 30 (1930) 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Woods also pointed out that every purchaser of 
material for a temporary silo of this kind 
becomes a customer for a permanent silo if 
needed later on. 

John E. Hill, of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., Amarillo, Tex., suggested that just now 
is a specially good time to promote repair 
work. He said that the Amarillo dealers 
had got the mayor and the Chamber of 
Commerce to endorse the proposition of 
having repair work done now, in order to 
help the unemployment situation, which has 
helped to create sentiment in that direction. 

Naturally, the subject of financing fitted 
into the discussion of better merchandising 
methods, and Arthur A. Hood, of Chicago, 
was called upon to tell of the progress made 
in forming an industry owned and controlled 
national financing corporation for providing 
a continuous flow of independent mortgage 
money, which he said meant increased con- 
sumer demand and in turn more volume 
through controlled quality channels, with 
reduced costs and more profits for the dealer. 
He said that 71 leading retailers had up to 
this time subscribed a total of $2,000,000, to 
match the money to be subscribed by manu- 
facturers, and that “the company is started 
and on its way.” 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


The Thursday afternoon session opened 
with an address by Evan Griffith, of the 
E. E. Griffith Lumber & Coal Co., Manhat- 
tan, Kan., on “Motives of the Lumber Busi- 
ness.” He argued that while from a cold- 
blooded economic standpoint self-preserva- 
tion and self-advancement may be impelling 
motives in business, there are other things 
that must be taken into consideration if real 
success is to be gained. Among the things 
that must not be neglected are the dealer’s 
ethical obligatfon to his customers and the 
community, to those from whom he buys, 
to his competitors, and to the merchants in 
other lines in the community. He also 
touched upon the subject of civic duties and 
responsibilities, saying that these should be 
divorced from all self-interest, and not under- 
taken as a means for attracting business. By 
adhering to these ideals the dealer himself 
and the retail lumber business will be raised 
to a high plane in the estimation of the 
community. 

A flood of real Texas eloquence and wit 
was loosed when G. H. Zimmerman, vice 
president William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), 
Waco, Tex., began his talk on “Monuments 
and Tombstones.” It is difficult to condense 
into a few lines the sense and spirit of this 
splendid address, which was one of the high 
points of the convention. He spoke of some 
of the “tombstones” of business—emblems of 
that which is dead, and then, in effective con- 
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“If I had not done it 


some lumberman would” 


trast, told of some of the “monuments” 
which are being reared in business and in 
individual lives. 

He said that out of the depression through 
which the country has been passing will 
come a new era in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. The year 1931 is going to be a better 
year. He visioned better homes for the 
future—homes that will be more comfortable 
both in winter and in summer. Insulation 
is only in its infancy. In other ways, also, 
science will develop new comforts and con- 
veniences to be incorporated into the homes 
of the future. The building materials busi- 
ness calls for men of master minds who can 
build for the future. He closed with the 
prediction: “The spirit of America will tri- 
umph, and the ghosts of yesterday will dis- 
appear.” 

R. E. Saberson, manager of the merchan- 
dising department of Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products, St. Paul, Minn., chose as his sub- 
ject “The Merchandising Days Have Come.” 
He developed the thesis that creative selling 
is the only way of salvation for the lumber 
retailer in the future. He must solicit busi- 
ness or soon he will find himself without 
business. He named fear and laziness as 
the two greatest enemies to creative selling. 

This session closed with a very interesting 
lecture, illustrated with color pictures, by 
HY. N. Wheeler, chief lecturer of the United 
States Forest Service. Much of his address 
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New York, Feb. 2.— 
The thirty-seventh con- 
vention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, held 
last week in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, was an- 
other of the long series 
of intensive and hard- 
working educational 
meetings for which this 
association is famous. 
Secretary Paul S. Col- 
lier as usual organized 
the program of speeches 
and conferences very 
carefully along lines of current problems. The 
keynote of the convention was exact organiza- 
tion of business to contact the customer and to 
make it easy and safe for him to buy. [The 
first session was reported on pages 44 and 45 
of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITor. | 
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_ The Wednesday morning session was execu- 
tive in character, for dealers, and dealt largely 
with distribution problems. Vice President 
Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle, N. Y.., 
chairman of the conference committee, was in 
the chair. 

C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, spoke on the 
subject, “Why Distribution of Building Mate- 
rials Through the Retail Yard Is Essential to 
the Life of the Industry.” Mr. Sheppard began 
with a statement about the interests which he 
represents; the Southern Pine Association and 
his own companies. The association consists 
of 100 of the largest mills in the South, produc- 
ing annually 3,500,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
of more than 50 small mills, producing annually 
some 400,000,000 feet. From 75 to 80 percent 
of this output is distributed through retail 
yards; so as a matter of course the manufac- 
turers are interested in the efficiency and welfare 
of their distributers. This method of distribu- 
tion has been in effect 100 years and is still effi- 
cient. It is not in the interest of the sawmill 
that a salesman should ignore the retailer and 
sell a car of lumber direct to the user, such, 
for instance, as a farmer. Perhaps the local 
dealer was a little negligent in not knowing 
his community and its active prospects. Usu- 
ally the retailer is the best informed man in 
his community about building matters and about 
community needs. 


Plan for More Efficient Distribution 

The Southern Pine Association is working 
out a plan for more efficient distribution, and 
this plan will be considered in detail at the 
March convention, to which the retailers of the 
country are invited. This will be a retailer’s 
meeting, with a retailer in the chair. It was at 
a retail convention that the matter of moisture 
content as a proper subject for a grading rule 
was first suggested, and moisture content is now 
defined in the rules. Mr. Sheppard mentioned 
the action of Ohio dealers at their recent meet- 
ing in suggesting local groups as clearing 
houses or contact points to take account of un- 
ethical practices. The Ohioans also endorsed 
grade-marking and the use of car cards and sug- 
gested efforts to acquaint contractors, archi- 
tects and money lenders with the advantages of 
these aids to standard practice. These actions 
tend to increase the public confidence in lumber 
and lumbermen, and confidence is the founda- 
tion of business. 

Arthur E. Lane, New York, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, spoke on the same subject from the view- 
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point of the wholesaler. Retailers, he stated, 
are the wholesalers’ good friends; and the 
wholesale association is doing possibly more 
than is realized for the welfare of retailers. It 
maintains its share of the joint committee, sub- 
scribes to the trade extension fund, develops 
new markets and aids in spreading the knowl- 
edge of the proper use of lumber. The dis- 
tribution system from manufacturer through 
wholesaler and retailer to the consumer has 
long been in effect; and sales over somebody’s 
head are rare and scattering. The wholesalers 
believe that maximum distribution should be 
through retail yards. In fact the distribution 
of lumber operates more smoothly than does 
that of any other commodity handled by retail- 
ers. A committee has been working on a code 
of practices and has gotten along well with 
everything except the wording of the paragraph 
on distribution; and as soon as a wording can 
be discovered that means the same thing to 
all concerned this will be completed. 

There is a possibility that retailers have be- 
come so interested in other materials which 
they have added to their lines that they are 
not giving lumber the attention it deserves. 
Most lumber comes from distant points and is 
not well known to customers; and so retailers 
must be authorities upon kinds and grades to 
the end of getting the right material used for 
each purpose. 

Mr. Lane suggested displaying lumber suit- 
ably, refraining from the bad practice of selling 
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it at auction, stressing quality, promoting mod- 
ernization and establishing home repair and sup- 
ply departments. 


From the Retailer's Standpoint 


Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., was to have 
discussed the same subject from the retailer’s 
point of view; but a telecram brought the in- 
formation that he was ill. So upon short no- 
tice Roscoe Briggs, Oneonta, N. Y., took Mr. 
Ludwig’s place. Mr. Briggs approached the 
matter from the question whether the retailer 
deserves maximum distribution. Some 90 per- 
cent of direct sales are for cash. This suggests 
that dealers look to their own credit and their 
own financing. Bankers do not like to carry 
capital loans; and it is safe to say that whole- 
salers do not, either. If they can sell direct for 
cash and must extend long credits if they sell 
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Need for More Intensive Me 


Northeastern Retail Association Favors Maximum Retgi 


to dealers, this suggests something about the 
necessity for improving the financial structure 
of the yard. Not all dealers are doing proper 
development work. It is difficult to know every 
person and his needs within a 10-mile circuit: 
for people move frequently. But allowing for 
an occasional slip, a direct sale in general re- 
flects more criticism upon the dealer’s business 
ability than upon the ethics of the man who 
makes the direct sale. 

There is the matter of price loyalty; of estab- 
lishing a price and staying by it. This may be 
suggested also to manufacturers’ salesmen, 
“Tell them,” Mr. Briggs said, addressing the 
manufacturers, “to keep their mouths shut about 
business when they’re talking among them- 
selves.” They boast of the number of cars 
sold, the prices asked and the like; and this 
has the tendency to get back to the sales man- 
ager and to break the wholesale price struc- 
ture. If, in the same way, a retailer sells to 
one customer at established prices and to the 
next at $2 less, he is not being loyal to the 
first buyer and is not deserving of loyalty. 

Dealers don’t like it when customers take 
discounts after the discount date has expired; 
then let them refrain from trying to claim dis- 
counts from manufacturers ten days late. There 
would be a real improvement in business if deal- 
ers would spend the same time in trying to 
sell that they spend in trying to buy at a low 
price. If a dealer wants maximum distribution, 
let him do the things to deserve it; and then he 
is in a position to ask of manufacturers and 
wholesalers what their distribution policies are. 


Distribution of Asphalt Shingles 


Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, discussed 
the distribution of asphalt shingles; something 
he described as the dirtiest subject in the deal- 
er’s merchandising. Mr. Hawkins outlined the 
processes by which wood shingles had been dis- 
placed by the manufactured article and the 
changes in the distribution policies of the manu- 
facturers. These policies have often and per- 
haps usually discriminated against lumber re- 
tailers and in favor of their competitors. Ina 
fiery speech Mr. Hawkins denounced these 
things and urged dealers to use their right of 
preference in purchasing, to induce a correction. 

Adolph Pfund, listed to discuss the sale of 
insulation, chose to make his subject more gen- 
eral and to consider dealer-manufacturer rela- 
tions in the mutually important matter of creat- 
ing sales. While dealers are still loyal to lum- 
ber, the word “substitute” is outmoded; for 
sales interest must include all articles needed 
in the construction of a building. Among these 
articles is insulation. Business has changed i 
the last two years; and dealer and manufac- 
turer now, as some one has expressed it, lock 
arms instead of locking horns. Manufacturers 
are now fitting their service to the needs of 
individual retailers. This does not mean a price 
differential, but it does mean special aids for 
the creation of business. One dealer needs and 
can use certain special types of advertising. He 
is prepared to hook up with and supplement it 
by his own effort. By analysis and mutual 
agreement, dealer and manufacturer fit their 
sales and service to the local community and 
work together for their mutual good and for 
the service of the buying nublic. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with a descrip- 
tion of aluminum paint as a priming coat and 
protection of lumber, especially siding, by 
J. Nelson, of the Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories. He stated that wood is the most widely 
used building material and is the standard 0 
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chandising Methods Stressed 


Distribution, Grade-Marking and the Use of Car Cards 


quality. But it will maintain and expand its 
ysefulness and service only when properly pro- 
tected. Certain factors such as excessive mois- 
ture content, bleeding of knots, freezing of sur- 
face moisture and the like contribute to paint 
failures. It is the change in moisture content, 
causing shifts in actual dimensions, that are dis- 
astrous. Bands of summer wood do not hold 
paint so well as do bands of spring wood. 
These and other difficulties are overcome very 
largely by priming coats of aluminum paint. A 
number of manufacturers are applying this paint 
mechanically at the mill to siding; covering 
both sides, edges and ends. This is more mois- 
ture proof than ordinary priming paints, is 
more impervious to light, offers a better hold- 
ing surface to top paints, keeps moisture con- 
tent at an even percentage during shipping and 
handling and protects against fungus infection. 
It costs less when so applied than does a brush- 
applied primer after the house is built. 








Franklin Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Snark of the Universe, made a brief statement 
of the activities of Hoo-Hoo. It has become 


organization as well as a fraternity. 
It is promoting the use of wood and is preach- 
forestry methods. It is a coordi- 
nating agency, working for the entire industry. 


The Dealer's 1931 Market 


Benjamin F. Springer, Milwaukee, president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 





ation, spoke on the subject, “Where Is the Deal- 
er’s 1931 Market?” Surveys show that while 
certain tendencies are present in business these 
tendencies are sometimes based upon changeable 
factors. An earlier speaker mentioned the de- 
creased per capita consumption of lumber. 
Mr. Springer gave as a reason for this a mis- 
guided wave of conservation that urged substi- 
tutes to save the forests. But at present the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, with 


the full approval of the Government, is search- 
ing for new and larger uses for wood. It is 
loing this upon the mature knowledge that only 
able markets are created will private capi- 
me interested in renewing the forest by 
scientific planting and handling. A steady and 
growing use of lumber is the best assurance of 
a continuing supply. 

One reason why lumbermen are selling less 

lumber is because they do not merchandise their 
goods. They have left selling to contractors 
who are unskilled at the job and have them- 
selves spent all their time estimating bills. Many 
dealers have gone into merchandising unpre- 
pared. It is not enough to collect some plan 
books and to say to the public, “Here they 
are.” The dealer needs an adequate architec- 
tural department, an engineering and a legal 
department. If he does not have these things 
within his own organization he must have ac- 
cess to such services. The time is here to build 
the house and hand the owner the key. If deal- 
ers do not give the public real homes in a ra- 
tional manner, the mail-order people or some 
other agency will do it. There is a tendency 
toward fabrication, and in the retail business 
this is fabrication of houses. 
_ But as new refinements and comforts have 
been added to homes the price has steadily gone 
up. This is contrary to the general tendency 
in manufacturing; and dealers must learn how 
to produce better homes at a lower cost. But 
this is not old-fashioned price cutting. The 
policy, “Anything to get the bill so the other 
lumber yard will not sell it,” has been the 
‘urse of the industry. 

If the dealer is to contact the customer he 
Must go the whole way and become the re- 
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sponsible party. Comfort in the small home 
has not been as great as in apartments. This 
can be changed. It is not at all impossible, for 
instance, to arrange a central heating plant for 
a compact group of small houses. If a dealer 
is to merchandise his lines instead of just han- 
dling them he will work out such things; not 
necessarily this one, but those which the situ- 
ation calls for. He can show a farmer that a 
warm barn and a warm poultry house will pro- 
duce more milk and eggs at a time when prices 
are high. 


Must Contact the Customer 


Financing has come to the front. Mr. 
Springer thinks that financing is best done by 
an outside concern; but the dealer is the agent 
and the point of contact between borrower and 
lender. 

The time has come to contact the customer, 
but the merchant will equip himself to do it 
thoroughly and efficiently. Some problems must 
be solved by joint action, perhaps through asso- 
ciations. It will be a mistake to base solutions 
to these problems upon the conditions of de- 
pression which prevail. The depression will 
pass, but the problems will remain. 

Spencer Baldwin, Jersey City, president of 
the New Jersey association, made a brief speech 
in his usual vein of humor and sarcasm. He 


concluded with the statement that dealers need 
to get back to the lumber business and to han- 
dle articles which they understand and which 
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belong rightfully within their field of merchan- 
dising. 


Possibilities of a Supply Yard 


Walter R. Pettit, of the Nassau-Suffolk Lum- 
ber Supply Co., Huntington, N. Y., then pre- 
sented a careful analysis of the possibilities of 
a supply yard. Every yard is faced with a high 
cost of doing business and a slow turnover. 
New lines have been added. A survey showed 
that a representative group handled 65 percent 
of its paint at a loss. Mason supplies, hard- 
ware and specialties showed a certain loss or a 
badly reduced profit. A committee of the asso- 
ciation studied supply yards, especially one in 
Minneapolis. It became clear that this method 
reduced the cost of handling specialties by about 
50 percent. It made possible orderly merchan- 
dising and stabilized the market. 


The committee outlined three plans, to suit 
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three general types of 
communities. The plans 
all contemplate coOpera- | 
tive enterprises. The | 
idea is to make possible 
a rapid turnover and to 
reduce individual in- 
vestments in stock; and 
in addition it provides 
an adequate representa- 
tion of manufacturers. 
Often an_ individual 
working alone can hold G. J. 
down his investment; 
but he does it at the 
cost of being a poor rep- 
resentative of certain manufacturers and of 
tempting these unrepresented manufacturers to 
seek other local outlets for their goods. Mr. 
Pettit made a careful and statistical listing of 
benefits of the plan, which is already in success- 
ful operation at two points in the association 
territory. 


Rising Costs of Doing Business 


Harry J. Colman, Chicago, presented a paper 
on the significance of the rising cost of doing 
business. Mr. Colman told of a mid-western 
city where in 1920 nine dealers did a combined 
million-dollar business at a cost of 15.3 percent. 
In ten years the number of competing dealers 
doubled, as did the percentage cost of doing 
business, while the invested capital went to more 
than three times the earlier figure. 

With this example as a text, Mr. Colman 
discussed various phases of business. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have done much the 
same things that retailers have done in order 
to get new accounts. It is a physical impossi- 
bility for dealers to use a quarter of the so- 
called “dealer helps” provided by manufactur- 
ers, and millions have been wasted in providing 
them. With manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing costs increasing, the consumer is com- 
pelled to pay increased prices for lumber, and 
in many cases he has decided against building. 
Retailers have aided speculators by extending 
credit and thus have financed the selling of 
their product by irresponsible people with little 
or no money invested in the undertaking. “The 
prevailing interest and discount rates now be- 
ing charged for second mortgage financing,” 
Mr. Colman said, “are unwarranted and un- 
questionably a major factor in retarding the . 
achievement of home ownership.” The high 
cost of distributing materials is advantageous to 
mail-order competition. 

Mergers and consolidations are being at- 
tempted to overcome these high costs. After 
describing various types of such mergers, Mr. 
Colman suggested a combination of the operat- 
ing departments of yards; to pool selling under 
the Cartel method. There would be no attempt 
to merge assets or organizations or locations 
completely. Buying, warehousing and delivery 
would be centralized. One advantage of such 
a combination is that it may be undertaken by 
the better yards without trying to bring into 
the group the 10 percent or so of dealers who 
do not know how and have no desire to learn 
to cooperate. Such a grouping would be an ad- 
vantage not only to retailers but also to manu- 
facturers and also to the buying public. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session opened with 
an address on practical details of lumber re- 
tailing, by Ben F. Howe, of the Acushnet Saw- 
mills Co., New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Howe 
stressed the matter of approach; the appearance 
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of the yard, office and displays, and the manner 
of the selling force. No member of his force 
ever tries to increase orders save in the way 
of suggesting the supplementary articles that 
will be needed to complete the job the customer 


has in mind. There is an attempt to create 
business, notably by _ soliciting modernizing 
jobs. Four years ago this was begun as repair 


york to old homes; and later, through the 
board of commerce, the idea of modernizing 
was brought to the front. Mr. Howe has been 
using newspaper space, something he formerly 
did not have confidence in, and he has been 
especially apt in the use of displays. He se- 
cured a house adjoining the yard and has turned 
all six rooms into displays of door flooring, 
millwork and the like. He added a line of 
unpainted furniture; not solely as a direct profit 
item but as something to attract people to the 
yard. This material is placed upstairs so that 
visitors must see other displays in getting to it. 
Mr. Howe thinks no yard is too far out to at- 
tract visitors if there’s something that makes 
it worth while for them to come. Displays are 
changed frequently; but it isn’t necessary to 
change everything. \ rearrangement and a 
few additional articles will produce the effect 
of a complete change. 

Mr. Howe finds paint and hardware useful 
when properly handled. He makes contacts be- 
tween customers and contractors. He _ uses 
original signs and is at pains to keep the entire 
atmosphere of his business friendly. 


Tells of Roofing Display 


Charles Dodge, Norfolk Lumber Co., Stough- 
ton, Mass., told of a roofing display along a 
bank wall, where he shows proper and improper 
roofing. He has found this the best device he 
has ever tried to convince people of the wis- 
dom of good roofing. Mr. Dodge has been 
highly successful with modernizing. He inter- 
ested bankers in the matter by giving a dinner 
to a considerable group, at which time he told 
them pointedly about their bad practices espe- 
cially in unsound fiancing of new houses. He 
explained the practice of modernizing and 
gained their cooperation. He displayed some 
of the “before and after” pictures and the pic- 
tures and sketches he uses to interest people 
in modernizing. He also displayed a ‘“Modern- 
izing Certificate’ which he presents to the 
owner when the job is done and said that these 
certificates, containing the two pictures, are the 
means of interesting neighbors and friends. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The resolutions committee reported a memo- 
rial of deceased members, with a special reso- 
lution in memory of the late George E. Briggs, 
vice president of the association. It reported 
other resolutions, including one in favor of 
maximum retail distribution, the encouragement 
of grade-marking and the use of car cards, op- 
position to the importation of lumber produced 
by forced labor and various others dealing with 
interests of the association. 

Granville Fuller, Brighton, Mass., told of 
meeting the difficulties caused by lack of knowl- 
edge among architects about lumber grades and 
sizes. The Boston dealers are working up a 
specifications code based upon American Lum- 
ber Standards and the grading rules of regional 
manufacturers’ associations. It is proposed that 
blueprints shall carry net sizes; and while 
draftsmen dislike writing so many fractions, it 
is believed that the practice will aid in stopping 
the use of sub-standard lumber. 

Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark, past presi- 
dent of the Southwestern association, then de- 
livered his famous address on “The Mystery 


Man in the Lumber Business.” This address 
has been reported in other issues. It turns on 
the thesis that the dealer himself is the man 


who must cure the ills of the lumber business; 
that he himself is the mystery man, the expert; 
and that his tools consist of the use of good 
common sense and selling his goods at a real 
profit. His address was well received, Eastern 
retailers evidently being delighted to get this 
striking message from a representative lumber 
merchant from the great Southwest. 
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The secretary announced that the committee 
of awards in the educational display and collec- 
tion contests would consist of Benjamin F. 
Springer, Milwaukee; Charles R. Black, Corn- 
ing, Ark., and Adolph Pfund, Chicago. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Opening the final session, Walter R. Pettit, 
of Huntington, spoke on the subject, “Know 
Your Markets.” This was a careful analysis 
of market possibilities in terms of the goods 
carried in the yard and the terms offered. When 
a dealer first decides to contact customers he 
looks with some dismay at the conglomeration 
of customers and their interests and the diverse 
goods carried in the yard. He starts out hope- 
lessly, discovers at his first call that questions 
are asked which he can not answer off hand, 
that needed papers are back at the office, that 
neither he nor the prospect has thought the 
thing through well enough to arrive at the pos- 
sibilities of the case and he returns to the office 
after a few futile calls, discouraged and tired. 

This work must be prepared for by analysis 
and classification and by anticipatory studies of 
the needs of the customer and the selling equip- 
ment required in each classification. Mr. Pet- 
tit suggested five classifications: New construc- 
tion, old homes, farms, commercial and contrac- 
tor trade. 

New homes call for 
practically all kinds of 
goods carried. Peo- 
ple want homes, but 
they need help in de- 
signing plans; and 


little of a practical na- 


W. R. PETTIT, 
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of Supply Yard 
ture has been done to 
attract customers to 
the office in search of 
this help. This classi- 
fication can be further 
divided. Some people 
want summer homes 
or camps. Some cus- 
tomers own vacant lots 
from which they realize no income. The prob- 
lems suggest what the dealer should do. A 
dealer can earn public confidence in his ability 
to help with plans by deserving it. 


Old Houses Candidates for Modernizing 


How old is an old house? Of every hundred 
houses, 97 are more than a year old. Styles 
change rapidly, new comforts and conveniences 
are appearing on the market. As soon as better 
houses are on the market, a house is old and is 
a candidate for more or less modernization. 
Old homes offer the best chance for aggressive 
selling; and the field is waiting, ready to re- 
ward the man who starts first. 

Farms offer special opportunities, such as 
fence, drain tile, insulation and the like. Here 
again the dealer must start with exact knowl- 
edge of needs and what he has to meet those 
needs. Similar analysis and observations about 
the other classifications followed. 

Sales promotion is a development of pros- 
pects. By classification and planned approach, 
by plotting the work and completing one sec- 
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tion at a time, the dealer can carry a real sery. 
ice and a real appeal. Direct mail wil] not 
close sales, but it will pave the way for calls 
and must be followed up. Files of Prospects 
and records of information gathered in ¢gj, 
must be kept; but they should be used Promptly 
and continuously. There should be preparatio, 
for interviews; and when the final argument js 
to be made, care should be taken that all neces. 
sary persons are present. 


Banker Discusses Credit Stabilization 


O. H. Cheney, of the Irving Trust Co. Ney 
York, then discussed credit stabilization in one 
of the feature addresses of the convention, Up. 
sound credits are at the bottom of the country’ 
present troubles. It is unfair to pick on the 
retail section of business, for all sections were 
at fault. Some people may think that in , 
country where the bulk of business is trang. 
acted by big corporations the conduct of the 
small business man is not important, but this js 
far from true; for when many units act in the 
same way the total result is of vast impor. 
tance. As a matter of fact, the small business 
usually has less unsound policy than the large 

There is a danger in isolating credit manage- 
ment from the rest of the business manage. 
ment, for the two factors are interactive, and jf 
they are not formulated in harmony they may 
work against each other. ; 

The present is the best of times for overhaul- 
ing credit structure and credit policies, for 
when volume sales return there will be little 
time and less inclination to do these things, 
This is the time to analyze and classify sales in 
different lines ; to discover which has been prof- 
itable and why and to determine what the gen- 
eral trends are to be next year and five years 
from now. A dealer may ask himself what un- 
improved parcels of land are in his community, 
what mutually profitable buildings could be 
erected upon them, what houses should be re- 
modeled in the next two years and what the 
records of various builders have been during 
the last five years. The basis of future pros- 
perity is a close study of the business and the 
people involved in it; and such a study, while 
aimed at future stability, might well develo 
some present sales. The value of such prepara- 
tion becomes clear in the light of the fact that 
unanticipated changes caught so many business 
men unprepared. 


Improved Methods Necessary 


The lumber industry took itself for granted 
and assumed that because lumber has long been 
used it will continue to be used; and hence 
it has seen its old markets captured by aggres- 
sive substitute industries. When this happens 
there are too many cries of unfair competition 
that are nothing more than alibis for unpre- 
paredness. There are four ways of meeting 
competition; by howling, by weeping, by cut- 
ting prices, by attacking the matter with im- 
proved methods. It seems to some people that 
the building industry has been organized to 
make building as difficult as possible. 

The builder has many troubles, but getting 
money is the worst. Mail-order financing ' 
based on the highly original theory that people 
don’t like to be made uncomfortable. The 
fear of the industry for the mail-order com- 
petitor is the fear of the little boy for the 
mythical giant. Mail-order corporations have 
no corner on brains. ; 

One of the unfortunate but prevalent ideas 's 
that as soon as business begins to pick up, there 
is an end for any need of changed methods. 
This idea will help bring on the next depres 
sion. Every depression causes a shake-up 0 
markets; for concerns begin reaching out 1 
wider fields, and they are likely to stay in those 
fields. Competition will be intensified, am 
credit mistakes may easily be worse during the 
next five years, when business is picking UP. 
Credit policies will be the key to business dut- 
ing these years. 

Materials in a building can not be better that 
construction, and contractor practices are mr 
portant to lumbermen. People ought to know 
the economics of building. It is impossible © 
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stabilize credits unless the entire business is 
stabilized. Credits themselves can not be “sta- 
silized,” for they must and should fluctuate ; 
ist the underlying policies upon which credits 
are granted must be sound. Some things must 
he done codperatively. No one branch of an 
industry should be too inefficient when com- 
pared with the rest, and strange as it may 
sound no one branch should be too much more 
eficient than the rest. All have to go forward 
more or less as a unit; and wide spreads in 
eficiency, one way or the other, make for un- 
balanced methods. i 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, then made his 
well-known address on “Target Shots at 1931 
Problems.” He went over a series of questions 
collected from retail secretaries and answered 
them from the standpoint of the consumer and 
i. the light of general merchandising wisdom. 
This address has been reported in full in earlier 
issues. It was the final address of the conven- 
tion and held the crowd and its attention to the 
close. 

The committee on awards gave the prize for 
the best educational exhibit to the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Sales Co. 

First prize in the collection contest went to 
the City Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., the 
second prize to C. A. Steever, Balston Spa, 
v. Y., and the third prize to the New Rochelle 
Coal & Lumber Co., New Rochelle. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Benjamin W. Downing, Locust 
Valley, N. Y. 

First vice president—John C. Barry, Port- 
und, Conn. 

Second vice president—Frank M. Carpen- 
ter, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Third vice president—Hal A. 3ellows, 


Springfield, 


Mass. 


Fourth vice president—O. H. Greene, Syra- 


Northeasterners See Brightening 


NEw 


shire, 


York, Jan. 29—Maine, New Hamp- 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—the seven States represented in the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion—all hold out great promise to the future 
f the retail lumber business. This is the 
msensus of lumber dealers who attended 
the thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
association, which closed today in the 
Pennsylvania hotel. 

The opinions of the lumbermen from the sev- 
eral States may be summarized more fully as 


1 


IOLOWS : 
Maine—Much building pending in the cities. An- 
teipated that many projects that have been held up 


go forward in the spring. 


New Hampshire—Little doing in winter months 
s usual, but lumbermen confident this year will be 
t better than last. 

Vermont—Retailers certain 1931 will far exceed 


and making preparations 
usiness expected to open up earlier than usual. 


Massachusetts—Most of 


accordingly. Spring 


cities 


preparing for con- 
1 programs and business not far behind last 

ter in volume. Majority of retailers optimistic. 
Connecticut—Winter season very quiet, but yards 
te working hard to dig up new business especially 


repair jobs and remodeling. Horizon clearing. 
Rhode Island—Retailers see much better prespects 

Man were evident a few weeks ago and larger cities 
Paring for building programs. 

Pennsylvania ~Yards remodeling work to 

‘de over until spring, when retailers expect a decided 


in 
in 


pressing 
CK-up business. 

_ New York—Retailers in smaller towns outside of 
. fork City anticipate decided spring improve- 
ities and State preparing extensive expendi- 
Business improved since Jan. 1. 





“T’ve seen whole lot better and I’ve 
1 it a whole lot worse,’’ said Benjamin W. Down- 
Ne _Dows ing Bros. Lumber Co., Locust Valley, 


» hew president of the Northeastern. The Nas- 


business a 
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ene G. Robinson, 

Directors—U. M. Carlton, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Frank H. Warr, Seymour, Conn.; James L. 
Bickford, Nashua, N. H.; W. W. Davis, 
Schnectady, N. Y.; L. L. Chappell, Elmira, N. 
Y.; Charles J. Holden, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
John C. Schwarz, Bridgeport, Conn., and J. A. 
Detweiler, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ President Zimmermann surrendered the gavel 
in a graceful speech expressing appreciation for 
the support he had received during the year. 
President-elect Downing in accepting it spoke 
with much feeling of the loss of George C. 
Briggs, who as first vice president would have 
received the presidency, had he lived. 

Willis P. Morin, Fulton, N. Y., past president 
of the association, spoke briefly but feelingly in 
presenting gifts to President Zimmermann and 
to Treasurer Stahl, both of whom were retiring 
from office. 

The entertainment was varied and extensive. 
The ladies were guests at luncheons, bridge 
parties, theater parties and sightseeing tours. 
Tuesday evening there was a stag dinner- 
smoker in the grand ballroom of the Pennsyl- 
vania; and men and women joined forces for 
the banquet Wednesday evening and for the 
theater party Thursday evening at the Alvin to 
witness “Girl Crazy.” 

In addition to the main program there were 
many breakfast and luncheon parties for the 
discussion of special topics. 


Ithica, 


The New Northeastern President 

Locust VALLey, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Benjamin W. 
Downing, the new president of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is president 
of the Downing Brothers Lumber Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Sup- 
ply Corporation. Mr. Downing served the 
parent concern, one of the largest retail lumber 
organizations in the East, as treasurer until 
he was elected supervisor of the township of 


sau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation, with 
which our firm is affiliated, has recently closed some 
encouraging contracts. “I think we'll come out of 
the depression all right, but not as rapidly as some of 
us would like to see.” 





“T have 
from now 
falo. 
falo. 


every 
on,” 


confidence that things will improve 

said George J. Zimmermann, of Buf- 
“There are a lot of encouraging signs in Buf- 
We must not expect too much.” 


William J. Riley, of the Hartford Lumber Co., 
Hartford, Conn., said he was sorry that he could not 
paint a picture of present 
State. “Things are quiet with 
the yards are all working hard 
unusually keen. There are signs of 
the spring.” 


rosy conditions in his 
us,” he said, “but 
and competition is 


better times in 


Arthur E. Lane, of the Arthur E. Lane Corpora- 
tion, and president of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, said he had found the 
*‘Northeastern crowd more optimistic than he had ex- 
pected.”” He added: “‘The wholesalers are receiving a 
great many more inquiries than they were receiving 
a month ago, but we must not base too much faith 
on inquiries. The yards have recently completed their 
inventories and that may account for it. Time will 
tell.” 


George Adams, jr., George Adams Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Far Rockaway, L. I., said he believed there 
would be a good amount of building in his territory 
the coming spring. ‘‘We are pushing things for all 
they are worth,” he said. 


The Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y., was rep- 
resented at the convention by Duncan S., Robert N., 
and Roscoe C. Briggs. The latter said that business 
is beginning to “show signs of new life’ in the 
Oneonta area. 





John L. Scott and H. W. Turgeon, of the Pine- 
land Lumber Co., Lewiston, and D. K. Andrew and 
L. C. Andrew, of South Windham, were the mem- 
bers present from Maine. R. F. Stevens, of Portland, 
a wholesaler, was a guest. L. C. Andrew, who con- 
ducts business under his own name, was accom- 
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Oyster Bay, which necessitated his retirement 
from another remunerative position. 

Mr. Downing has extensive social and busi- 
ness interests and is known to his intimate 
friends as “The Sheriff,” although he has never 
held that office in a long association with poli- 
tics. Mr. Downing is president of the Queens- 
Nassau Agricultural Society, vice chairman of 
the North Shore Community Hospital, ‘vice 
president of several banks and chairman or 
office-holder of many local political, charitable, 
business and sporting enterprises. His chief 
sports are hunting and golf. 

As keeper of the Lida red ducks, which 
guide visiting lumbermen to and from places 
where Long Island lumbermen congregate, Mr. 
Downing has established a sanctuary for real 
ducks at Gull Island on Pamlic Sound in 
what Rex Beach has described as “The Land 
of a Million Geese.” The new Northeastern 
president has been a lumberman—a retailer— 
nearly all of his business career and is im- 
mensely popular with his fellow dealers. 

Mr. Downing is looking at business condi- 
tions in a careful, painstaking way and says he 
believes 1931 will be a fairly satisfactory year 
throughout the seven States in which the North- 
eastern membership is represented. 

I think we are becoming adjusted, he said 
This depression came upon us overnight and 
we could not expect to overcome it in any 
such way. It has required great thought 
and great care. 

The fact is that our volume slumped all at 
once, but our overhead continued just the 
same as it was when business was at its 
peak. Now most of us have succeeded in 
cutting down our overhead and with much 
less volume we can make money. I believe 
profits will show a handsome advance this 
year, if we should not get the same volume 
we were receiving a few years ago. If we 
should get the old volume, then our profits 
will be that much larger, of course. 

For these reasons I think I am safe in 
predicting a good year for the retailers, al- 
most regardless of what may happen. 


Trade Outlook 


panied by his 


wife. He said winter business is in- 
variably 


dull in Maine, but that there good 
prospects for the spring and summer. 


were 


Earl B. Smith, Smith Lumber Co. {Inc.), Rutland, 
Vt., feels that there will be a fairly active building 
season in his section. 


James F. Wooster, Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 
Syracuse, thinks Syracuse will be in the van of the 
march to prosperity. ‘Working hard to create new 
sources of business,”’ he added. 


Walter R. Pettit, secretary, Nassau Suffolk Lum- 
ber & Supply Corporation when asked how business 
was going, responded tersely: “Not so bad.” 


W. A. Serven, who sold out his yard at Pearl 
River, N. Y¥., to the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hack- 
ensack, N. J., has just bought out the Hillsdale Coal 
& Supply Co., at Hillsdale, N. J. The Serven com- 
pany also has branches at Tappan and Blauvelt, 


. 2 
L. J. Breen, Waldwick Coal & Lumber Co., Wald- 


wick, N. J., said that business at present is “‘con- 
fined mostly to petty sales. Competition is as stiff 
as it ever was down our way,” he commented. 





“Business is becoming gradually better,” 


said Frank 
G. Yeager, Yeager Lumber Co., Buffalo, f 


wi. 


C. Fred Albert, Heidritter Lumber Co., 
N. J., feels “that 1931 will not 
retailers who hustle.’’ 


Elizabeth, 
do so bad by the 





Joseph Charpentier, who operates under his own 
name at Pawtucket, R. I., is encouraged by the way 
things are looking up in his section. 


Joseph H. Benzing, Joseph H. Benzing & Co. 
(Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., attended the convention with 
Raymond D. Benzing. They both had rather en- 
couraging reports and said business had picked up 
in recent weeks. 

F. Herbert Brown, secretary the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County, brought 
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his bride to the convention. The opening day of the 
session caused him to recall that they had been mar- 
ried exactly one month. 

Jason T. Bickford, J. H. Tolles & Co., Nashua, 
N. H., said that the recent destructive fire in his 
home town would help business when the building 
season opens. Things are not so brisk at present, he 


said. 


Roger F. Chapin, Holbrook Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., believes that spring will bring a “nice 
business” in his territory. 

Granville B. Fuller, G. S. Fuller and Will S. Ful- 
ler all represented the G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., 
of Brighton, Mass. The Fullers were all pleased at 
the way “business is looking up.”’ 


H. H. Tinkham, of Amityville, L. I., president the 
Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation, said 
business on Long Island is developing nicely and that 
1931 will show a good volume. Mr. Tinkham is much 
interested in remodeling. 





The retailers in Elmsford, N. Y., and vicinity are 
doing fairly well and conditions will improve from 
now on, according to Jay W. Tillotson, Putnam Val- 
ley Lumber & Supply Co. 


Andrew H. Dykes, president the Dykes Lumber Co., 
is known as the biggest association man in New York 
City. His company operates a chain of yards that 
includes branches in Brooklyn, on Long Island, in 
New Jersey and in Manhattan. “Last year was not 
so bad with us,’’ he said, “but 1931 will be better.” 


Richard H. Murphy, president the Frank Miller 
Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., says things are rather 
quiet now, but he predicts a gradual improvement. 





W. G. O’Brien, 
ported for Oswego 


Neal-O’ Brien 
ae 


Lumber Co., re- 
“We are getting along,’”’ 
he said. 


George E. Chick, of John F. 


son, N. H., sees “a cloud with a silver lining. 


Chick & Son, Madi- 


” 


William J. Davis, Lovejoy & Smith (Inc.), Laconia, 
N. H., believes everything is pointing to better times 
for the industry. 





From the land of Canaan came a word of cheer 


by Rodney DeR. Combes, Canaan Lumber & Coal 
Co., Canaan, Conn. 


H. G. Elder, C. R. Elder & Son, Amherst, Mass., 
said he had gathered some valuable pointers on how to 
get new business and would put some of them into 
practice. 


J. Frank Kelly, J. Frank Kelly (Inc.), retailer of 
Washington, D. C., had an “enjoyable time’ as a 
convention visitor, 


Lewis R. Palmer, Hawthorne Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Co., Hawthorne, N. Y., said there was a lot 
of building to be done in his neighborhood and the 
“outlook is not bad at all.” 

An optimist is R. F. Overbaugh, of the Saugerties 
Coal & Lumber Co., Saugerties, N. Y. 


Another optimist is Edmond A. Ray, of the J. G. 
Ray Lumber Co., Chicopee, Mass. 


Hammers will be flying this spring in Worcester, 
Mass., and William H. Sawyer, of the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., says his firm will help make them fly. 


Frank Vincent, State Lumber Co., Providence, 
R. L., believes the worst of the depression is over 
and that spring will see a substantial revival of build- 
ing operations. 


Elmer B. Blauvelt and Hiram B. Blauvelt, Com- 
fort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., are mem- 
bers of the Northeastern association because one of 
their chain yards is located at Pearl River, N. Y. 
“We are developing a nice line of new business,” the 
father and son both said. 


T. D. Cameron and G. B. Cameron, E. M. Cam- 
eron Lumber Corporation, Albany, N. Y., said the 
Empire State’s capital city will be quick to react to 
any improvement in business. 


George M. Stevens, Stevens-Eaton Co., one of the 
few New York City members of the Northeastern, 
found the visitors very optimistic and said he shared 
the views of those who predicted an “early come 
back for the industry.”’ 


The AMERICAN 
these New 


LUMBERMAN correspondent spied 


Jersey lumbermen in the convention 


crowds: Norman Bailey, Bailey & Alling, Newark; 
Vance Demarest, representing John J. Demarest, 
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Closter; Abraham Greenberg, Belmont Lumber Co., 
Garfield; John G. Whittier, Whittier Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., Newark; George Riley, Tuttle Bros., West- 
field; C. Henry Tiger, Bernardsville Builders Supply 
Co., Bernardsville. 





D. E. Tilton, Tilton Lumber Co., Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., an enterprising dealer, says his firm is digging 
up many new ways to sell lumber. 


Frederick J. Bruce, of Frederick J. Bruce (Inc.), 
and head of the Trimpak Corporation, says business 
is improving steadily and he finds increasing optimism 
on all sides. 





Oswald G. Vachod, Merrick Lumber Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., says there will be much more building in 
his city than there was last year. 


Ernest V. Barre, Holden & Martin Lumber Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt., reported business quiet, but improv- 
ing. 


Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle Coal & Lumber 
Co., one of the new vice presidents of the association, 
pointed to the building program in Westchester as 
proof that better times will soon be at hand. 


Herman Dorries had encouraging news from 
Schenectady, N. Y., as the representative of the J. C. 
Dearstine Lumber Co. 


W. F. Gorman, A. Miller & Son Lumber Co., 
Bradford, Pa., said better things are in store for the 
lumbermen in the smaller towns of Pennsylvania. 





Philip R. Grinham, Ayers-Witmer Lumber Co., 
Niagara Falls, said business is improving in his area. 


Things have been quiet in Waltham, Mass., but 
John J. Kelly, Waltham Lumber Co., predicted a 
pick-up in the next few months. 





James T. Lumb, Lumber Woodworking Co., 
Poughkeepsie, was one of the prominent members of 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau who attended the North- 
eastern convention. 


Another Westchester County optimist was recorded 
with a hearty handshake from Charles J. Winkler, 
Willson & Adams Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Harry R. Williams, Westchester Lumber Co., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., also said that prospects are encouraging 
in Westchester. “We are doing pretty well now,” 
he commented. 





Still another optimist: A. P. Bean, Corning Build- 
ing Co., Corning, N. Y. 





Ernest C. Brett came down from Keene, N. H., as 
the representative of Robinson-Brett Lumber Co. ““‘We 
are not downhearted,’’ he declared. 


Joseph B. and Reuben A. Grossman brought tid- 
ings of improved conditions in Quincy, Mass. They 
represent L. Grossman Sons. 


J. B. Miskell said the Wood Lumber Co., Fal- 
mouth, Mass., is “reaching out after business and 
getting it.’’ 


Harvey A. Gallup, jr.. and Ernest W. Netherwood, 
both of the S. B. Dibble Lumber Co., North Adams, 
Mass., said that business is “‘coming along nicely of 
late.” 


Richard Warren, F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., 
New London, said business was better there than in 
some other Connecticut cities. 


Things are not so bad in Waterbury, Conn., ac- 
cording to James E. Neagle, of J. E. Smith & Com- 
pany (Inc.). Waterbury had another booster in the 
person of P. D. Campion, of the City Lumber Co. 


John E. Chapman, Chapman Lumber Co., Syra- 
cuse, thinks there will be “more building in Syra- 
cuse this spring and summer than anyone expects 
at this time.” 


Encouraging reports of conditions in up-State New 
York were made by M. V. Lewis, Ilion Lumber Co., 
Ilion; F. §S. Miller, A. Roberson & Son, Bingham- 
ton; M. J. Moriarity, Midland Mill & Lumber Co., 
Tuckahoe; Charles J. Holden, Holden Lumber Co., 
Gloversville; Whitney B. Morse, William B. Morse 
Lumber Co., Rochester. 


John C. Barry and James A. Dodd, Strong & 
Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., said sales were 
becoming more numerous, a sure sign of spring. 


Great Barrington, Mass., will be shoulder to shoul- 
der with other towns in the prosperity march, says 
Henry J. Cairns, of the Great Barrington Lumber & 
Supply Co. 
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Cambridge, Mass., will not be backward when the 
rest of the country is regaining its economic Poise 
according to U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber ¢ 


Harry Drazen and L. B. Drazen, Drazen Lumbe 
Co., New Haven, said their city would have a busy 
building season and things are looking better, 


E. S. Osborn spoke well of the outlook in Auburn, 
N. Y. He was present for the M. D. Greene Lumber 
Co. 


The corner has been turned in Lawrence, Mass. 
and the lumber and construction industries are in, 
proving, according to J. R. Walsh, of the Rayne 
Lumber Co. 


“We are having a quiet time now, but bette 
times are looming,” said Ward G. Moxley, Briggs 
Lumber Co., Norwich, Conn. 


C. P. Cronk said there “is a lot of building to be 
done in South Tamworth, N. H., and vicinity.” He 
spoke optimistically for the South Tamworth indus. 
tries. 


More good news from Holyoke, Mass., came to the 
convention from Herbert S. Clark, Casper Ranger 
Lumber Co. 


The Andrews & Peck Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
noted an encouraging improvement in business since 


Jan. 1, said Edward J. Daly. 


“We have to hustle for business these days, but 
we are hustling,’’ said I. H. Johnson, of the Beach 
Lumber Co., Bristol, Conn. D. W. Bach also at. 
tended the convention. 


N. M. Watson, N. M. Watson & Co., Kent, Conn, 
thinks there will be a “decided improvement in the 
early spring.” 


Buildings are needed and a lot of old places need 
remodeling in Franklin County, Massachusetts, which 
accounts for the optimism of Maurice Demond, Frank- 
lin County Lumber Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


One of the prettiest yards in this section of the 
country is that of Henry W. Burt, of Floral Park, 
L. I. Mr. Burt feels that many building projects 
that have been he!d up temporarily will go ahead this 
spring and that a substantial improvement in the lum- 
ber business will result. 

C. E. Carlson, Bristol Lumber Co., Bristol, Conn., 
said the customers were beginning to come in and that 
his firm would be busy earlier this spring than usual. 


Lloyd S. Cleveland, Wheeler & Dusenbury, En- 
deavor, Pa., said that his people “‘will be greatly dis- 
appointed if spring business does not show a big 
improvement. All signs point to a revival.’’ 


Robert M. Brickman, Groveland Lumber Co, 
Groveland, Mass., says a seasonal quiet prevails now 
in his community, but the outlook is better than it 
has been in some time. 





“We'll do our bit to start things humming,” said 
James E. Birmingham, Columbia Lumber Co., West 
Haven, Conn. 


Legislation to Affect Lumber 
Interests 


Missouta, Mont., Jan. 31.—To aid Montana 
forest administration and lumber interests, and 
lessen fire hazards, four bills are proposed to be 
placed before the 1931 State legislature. Bill 
No. 1 asks that portable sawmill operators be 
required to secure a license permit for each 
mill site on forest lands. The purpose of this 
law is to insure better fire prevention and to 
better slash disposal methods. Bill No. 2 pro- 
poses to amend the slash disposal law so that 
the requirement of 15 cents a thousand feet for 
timber cut on privately-owned land can be et- 
forced. Under the existing law if an operator 
fails to comply with slash requirements the 
State has no adequate legal recourse. During 
periods of unusual fire hazard, Bill No. 3 would 
give the governor authority to close designated 
areas to the public. And in order to givé 
greater administrative economy and create more 
attractive independent logging units, the last, 
Bill No. 4 would authorize the State land board 
to exchange State timberlands for similar lands 
in private ownership. This would enable the 
State to block up over 250,000 acres of its scat- 
tered timber holdings into compact State forest 
units. 
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| Southeastern lowans Plan Intensive Selling 


Will Counteract Depression With Modern Merchandising—Added Lines, Closer Co-opera- 
tion with Manufacturers, and Territorial Surveys Among the Plans for Developing Business 


OrrumMWwA, Iowa, Feb. 2.—The thirty-fourth farmer judges for our many guessing con- door to the end of the car. A new system 
+ i wet covcion of Se Ste le SS eto anwar 
ht : eT aah . ent and made o e ‘ 
Retail a a — into will the other 364 days of the year. Prob- These are but a few of the many changes 
. history here last Lhursday night at the Ottumwa ably one of the best results from this has manufacturers are making to help us mer- 
s Hotel, with the special program of the Moon- een to enlist the interest of the manufac- chandise their product. It is up to the retail 
light Club marking finis. Burlington was turers and prove that they are behind us lumber dealer to get his own house in order 
chosen as the site for the next convention. Offi- at all times. At a meeting I called last June and to see the wealth that lies in that neg- 
e cers were elected as follows: at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN lected real estate beneath our feet. The day 
e wettiant.ete © Mescss. of Massnme in Chicago there were present more than a_ of the lumber yard established by our fathers 
s- ; — = ais - . = 60, score of manufacturers whose products are and grandfathers is gone. A new era of mer- 


; . 7 handled in most of the retail yards, and it chandising is just around the corner. More 
Vice president—Charles Long, of Knox- was demonstrated that the manufacturer is shoe leather will be used and less of pants 
- ville, lowa. more than willing to meet the retailer half wear. The law of diminishing returns will 


Secretary—Paul Matthew, of Oskaloosa, way. reward the survival of the fittest. 

lowa. In our yard at Hawarden we began last fall HATS OFF TO THE PAST: COATS OFF 
as Directors—Russell Weir, of Mt. Pleasant, Polding semi-monthiy dinners fOr ae own TO THE FUTURE. 
Ce owa, and J. H. Klveen, of Prairie Cit ,. orce, where we ta over our plans, eac . 

a ne A es whose jae will an - time considering particularly one of the The use of paper as a container for products 

1933 are Oscar Stiegleder, of Packwood: Ves ™aijor lines that we handle. A representa- such as cement was advised by Mr. Wiegand. 
nt Craver, of Centerville, and D. A. Miller, of tive of this particular product is asked to sit He cited the superiority of the paper bag, men- 
h Milten (retiring president). on with a Those me have done so have tioning, for example, its greater value in keep- 
.. , yeen greatly impressed. rm . . a 
| Although the general tone of the convention We maintain a trade territory map and g the moisture out, and its consequent reduc 


presaged a year in which building activities are know where our trade is coming from. We pe rs Mga The paper bags, he said, also 
not destined to reach the distribution levels of keep our yard painted. We recently have ‘SO ve the return container problem. 

some recent seasons, the prevailing opinion gen- Co™Pleted painting it with the new alumi- H. S. Wormhoudt, of the Wormhoudt Lum- 
erally voiced was that intensified merchandising ™U™ paint, with red lead trim. We further ber Co., of Ottumwa, presided at the Wednes- 


: carry out this scheme by painting all the . : " 
ed by dealers would in a great measure counteract ¢nas of our stock of lumber with red lead day night banquet in Hotel Ottumwa. The 





ch depression. Resourceful dealers, it would ap- and the uprights of our sheds with alumi- — speaker was Frank Miles, editor of the 
k pear from convention talk, will push specialties Iowa Legionnaire, who talked on the subject of 
harder this season. ‘Bolshevism and Its Effects. 
Four interesting talks were given at the : . * 
- Wednesday afternoon session. The speakers Closing Session 
a were C. M. Porter, the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 


Three special talks were made at the closing 
business session of the association, Thursday. 
The speakers were Prof. Henry Giese, of Iowa 
State college, Ames, who is connected with the 
college’s agricultural extension service depart- 
ment ; Fred Kammiller, owner of the Fairmont 
Farm, famous farm show place at Dubuque; 
Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, secretary of 


ris Oskaloosa; C. F. Miller, of Washington, D. C., 
m- representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; S. Q. French, Hawar- 
den, of the French Lumber Co., and Pat Wie- 
gand, New York, of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
Mr. Porter counseled against the group 
joining with a State lumbermen’s association. 








‘n- It was Mr. Porter’s idea that the larger the the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
is- group, the less benefit there is to be gained by Prof. Giese discussed the opportunities of 
nig the individual. So long as the organization is . 


the retail lumberman in the farm building field. 
He said, “As much as $11,746,000,000 is tied up 
in farm buildings in this country. In this re- 
spect, lowa’s total is a third larger than that of 
any other State, Illinois coming second. Iowa 
has invested in buildings a little less than $30 
an acre, and approximately $4,600.20 per farm. 
Prof. Giese concluded his remarks by offering 
lumbermen the aid of the Iowa State college 


small, he said, the advantage of close contact 
‘ with members is retained and ideas of manage- 
ae ment and sales better interchanged. The mem- 
it bers heartily applauded Mr. Porter’s views on 
the State group idea and also when he warned 
against lumber dealers taking less than their due 
from contractors and manufacturers. 


Hats Off to the Past; Coats Off to the 











Puluse extension department. 
. S. Q. FRENCH, Cc. M. PORTER, Mr. Kammiller gave a short inspirational talk 
In an intensely interesting talk, Mr. French Hawarden, Iowa; Oskaloosa, Iowa; interspersed with homely humor. 

pointed out some of the changes that have been Prominent Speakers at the Convention Mr. Lance spoke but briefly. He especially 
na ne ar as as oan tease un We advertise: “Watch for the red stressed the necessity _of lumbermen opposing 
nd Amone ae diane he said: : ee ca Waaiian from French’s,’ and find this idea the so-called corporation tax bill now under 
he ait ila 5° — . ho & tak ot Valen tenteaee. consideration by the Iowa legislature. C. A. 
I We have reached the crossroads in the re- Roberts, of the newly formed Lumbermen’s Re- 
~ tail lumber business and the time has come Looking for Light in the Right Place serve Supply Co. at Des Moines, also gave a 
- “ inventory ourselves _ piece our . ‘ a a e , » short talk. 
ich thoughts to conform with the many changes As we come to e crossroads 0o umber 4 age _— 
his in the air. The old time lumber yard has _ retailing, let us look for light in the proper The ladies auxiliary of the association at the 
to gone, and in its place is an up-to-date lum- place. Your convention speakers realize the convention named the following officers for the 
1. ber store carrying a wide assortment of many changes that are occurring and your ensuing year: Mrs. Joseph Jackson, of Fair- 

building materials. We have been talking trade papers should be read and reread. After field, president ; Mrs. J. F. Meyers, of Ottumwa, 
hat to the farmer in terms of lumber and price attending the sessions of the recent North- vice president; Mrs. R. B. Fuller, of Musca- 
lor on which we can make a profit, when we western convention at Minneapolis, listening tine, secretary, and Mrs. Ralph McCormick, of 
a should be talking in terms of satisfaction to the speakers and talking with retailers Rose Hill. treasurer. 
tor and service, insulation, ventilation, accom- and manufacturers, I have realized as never hig : F 
the modation, in terms on which the farmer may before that there is something brewing in N. E. Davis, of Cedar Rapids, will serve as 
~ make a profit. This has been a good winter the lumber business. Many changes are in president of the Moonlight Club during the year. 
ald ‘or the lumberman to try out direct solicita- the gpg are —* 7 gpa Others elected to office in the organization for 
ted GE recently ten anaes b duet Care Sra ee ee ee ee eee 
ive covering an area 18 miles east and west The Weyerhaeusers are making it possible Muscatine, “ar gg — treasurer oa. 
ore ind the same distance north and south. Calls for us to get dry, well-manufactured lumber and John Butler, of Muscatine, an © Mip M. 
ast, were made upon 1,462 farm homes. grade-marked, trade-marked, cut to exact Nelson, of Ottumwa, directors. T. S. Archi- 
ard Another successful method of creating length and width, uniform throughout and bald, of Davenport, is retiring president. 
nds — "H a — Poo anal — a ee will ah atene an ome atin ae Bernina The attendance at this year’s convention ex- 

en ouse Building Show an sumber- on ea e , ev ; s . : 

the Circus” will be held on March 14 this year. The Winton Lumber Co. is giving special ceeded that of previous years. eo was 
at- This annual event has given us initiative and attention to the cars in which its lumber is chosen as the next convention site, Ottumwa 
est compelled us to clean up, to dream and plan. shipped. Each car is washed, lined with having entertained the members for the last 


to work out a successful system. By using paper and the lumber is tilted back from the’ two years. 
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Hardwood Mills Brace for Greater Efforts 


Stock Report, Consumers’ Register and Credit Exchange Are Suggestions 
for Commission Appointed to Survey Industry and 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 30.—With more than 
three hundred leaders in the hardwood in- 
dustry present, the ninth annual convention 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
opened yesterday in the ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Peabody. J. W. Bailey, president, of 
Laurel, Miss., presided. The invocation was 
pronounced by the Rev. A. C. Dudley, pas- 
tor First Presbyterian Church, Memphis. 


A Difficult Year for Hardwood 


President Bailey’s annual report pointed 
out that the last year had been one of the 
worst for manufacturers and distributers of 
hardwood. Some serious problems had been 
faced, and many plans tried, some fairly 
successfully, while others had failed. He 
pointed out that it had been exceedingly hard 
for the manufacturers of hardwood lumber 
to realize that their business was slipping, 
and many of them continued to produce re- 
gardless of all warnings by the institute. 
“IT believe,” he said, “that we have reached 
the bottom, and that soon we are going to 
realize that conditions are improving. How- 
ever, the continuance of such developments 
will depend entirely upon the full co-opera- 
tion of every individual, as well as associa- 
tion, in the various industries throughout 
the country. In our own industry especially 
will it depend upon the individual actions of 
our membership. 


Suggestions for Improving Conditions 


“In order to serve best our purpose in the 
industrial world, and to make our industry 
the organization that it should be, there are 
certain things that we should attempt to do. 


Among these things is the publication 
monthly of a consolidated stock report, which 
should be distributed, not only to members of 
the institute, but as far as practical to users 
of hardwoods. This would enable a closer 
co-operation between producers and consumers 
of hardwood lumber. It will enable the users 
of our stock to get a picture of what the mills 
have on hand, and should give the manufac- 
turers a better idea as to the requirements 
and needs of the consumers. 


Second, we should compile a consumers’ 
register. This would enable the institute to 
give to its membership information concern- 
ing the possible demands and requirements of 
the consuming industry. 


Third, we should have a credit exchange 
service. No industrial association that is 
functioning as it should today can get along 
without a credit exchange service; and in view 
of the changing conditions in the lumber dis- 
tributing and consuming industry, it is almost 
imperative that we establish this department 
in the institute. 

Fourth, is fair trade practice. The time 
has come when we will have to have confi- 
dence in our fellow man. We can not afford, 
any longer, to take chances on getting by 
with something; and the fellow who feels that 
he can do this is not going to last very much 
longer. 

Fifth, the car card plan. This is a long 
step toward consummating fair trade practice. 
To my mind, this is one of the best things the 
members of the institute have ever done. We 
will have to have a majority of the industry 
subscribing to the plan, thereby helping to 
put it into universal practice in the industry. 


Would Make Contracts Binding 


I think we should draft a new standard 
form of contract, fast and binding on both 
seller and buyer alike. During the last few 
months we have had cancellations without re- 
course, not because we did not have good 
orders or good sound contracts; but because 
of the fact that we were afraid we would lose 





business. We allowed our customers to dic- 
tate and carry out any arrangement that 
suited them best in the discharge of their 
obligations to us. A great many times, where 
there were firm contracts, customers have 
either held off giving shipping instructions or 
they have demanded that we reduce the con- 
tract price to conform to present prices at 
which the particular stock might be bought; 
and in many cases, they have demanded out- 
right cancellation with no alternative left to 
the mills other than accept cancellation or 
take the matter into the courts, where it 
would be problematical as to final outcome. 
This condition is absolutely unnecessary and 
is avoidable. If we had a standard form of 
contract, I believe this condition would soon 
be corrected. 


A closer contact should be established be- 
tween the institute and the agricultural in- 
terests. In the South especially, these two 
branches of industry are closely allied, and 
we should work out some plan whereby we 
can be of assistance to the farmers. 


Ease Tax Burden on Cut-Over Lands 


The association should vigorously endeavor 
to bring about modification of tax laws on 
cut-over land. Today, in some States, the 
taxes on cut-over lands are prohibitive. If a 
reasonable tax is im- 
posed, a great many 
of the lumber manu- 
facturers are willing 
to hold their lands 
and allow them to 
grow timber. If they 
are thrown back to 








G. H. HENDERSON, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Elected President 


the State, they will 
be a burden and care, 
which, without some 
system of protection, 
will be utterly worth- 
less and produce no 
revenue for either the 
individual or State. 

Our regional meetings have proved that they 
are a necessary part of the program, and I 
think we should hold more of these in 1931 
than we did in 1930, and that meetings should 
be arranged from time to time with the sales 
managers. This should be done in addition 
to the regular regional meetings. 





J. W. BAILEY, 
Laurel, Miss.; 
tetiring president 


In closing his address, Mr. Bailey men- 
tioned the way in which the organization 
had come through the last year, and told of 
a brighter outlook. 

Following President Bailey’s address, the 
financial statement was read by H. Curtis 
Dewey, treasurer, and showed that even 
though revenues were reduced during the 
year, the institute had come out with a very 
small loss, and its financial condition is as 
good as if not better than that of any other 
association today. 


Develop Its Markets 
An Opportunity for Constructive Effort 


J. H. Townshend, executive vice-president, 
next delivered his annual address, in which 
he pictured to the membership the great 
need of co-operation and suggested many 
things which he believed would help to 
stabilize the hardwood lumber business, 
“The present situation presents a supreme 
opportunity for the institute members to 
demonstrate their constructive power for the 
stabilization of the hardwood business,” he 
said. 

He called particular attention to the work 
of the statistical department and showed 
that, while some were optimistic enough to 
believe that business would show a better 
trend by the middle of last year, from the 
statistics of the institute it was plainly seen 
that adjustment of production was needed. 
These statistics were told to the member- 
ship in some fifty regional meetings held 
during the year. He gave figures that 
showed the great loss in values during the 
last year; showed how this came about by 
over-production generally. Through the in- 
stitute’s campaign of education and the giv- 
ing of actual statistics, production and de- 
mand today are more closely balanced than 
they have been for the last year and a half, 
but prices are still low—still below the cost 
of production. “In my opinion, what the 
industry needs is a better balanced produc- 
tion program,” said Mr. Townshend, “im- 
proved distribution methods and the use of 
intelligent trade extension work to broaden 
demand. Artificial strangling of production 
as an emergency measure is an insult to the 
intelligence of the lumber industry. This 
course of action should never be necessary. 
It is nothing but a temporary relief.” 


More Trade Promotion Necessary 


Mr. Townshend showed the need of an 
advertising campaign, and a close hook-up 
with the consumers of hardwood lumber. 
He particularly mentioned the necessity for 
trade promotion for various species of hard- 
wood, and outlined the great success that 
had been obtained with a limited amount of 
funds for both oak and gum. He said that 
if the campaign continued on these woods, 
the producers of hardwood would soon be 
considerably better off. 

He mentioned taxation and showed that 
some of the burden should be lifted off hard- 
wood stumpage. His opinion is that an 
association such as the institute could no 
longer continue unless some sort of a credit 
service was rendered its members. He told 
of the success of the car card plan. He 
suggested that a consumers’ register be dis- 
tributed to the membership. He also told 
of the need of a consolidated stock report 
and price list, and of additional statistical 
publications. He expressed the opinion that 
a standard form of contract should be used 
by the membership. 

“The secretary of the Petroleum Oil As- 
sociation recently stated that 60 percent of 
the industry is pushing the wagon up the 
hill, and that 40 percent are riding without 
paying the price,” said Mr. Townshend. “I 
think that the hour has struck when the 
pioneers must assume a militant attitude. 
Plans can be devised which would enable 
the pioneers of the hardwood lumber indus- 
try—the men with vision—to reap the bene- 
fits from their efforts. Co-operative effort 
was never more important than at present. 
The institute can not, though, create an ar- 
tificial market. It can do nothing toward 
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overcoming well established laws of busi- 
ness. It can only give you the facts, and 
these facts will be of value to you only to the 
extent that you make use of them. Knowl- 
edge is power. Power means profits.” 

C. R. Stevenson, management engineer of 
the firm of Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, 
New York, urged the institute members to 
gain leadership by controlling production. 
He said that the old phrase “Competition is 
the life of trade” has died and that competi- 
tion today is the death of trade—that trade 
will prosper only with competition controlled 
and organized for the greater good of the 
entire industry. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, told of the work of its trade exten- 
sion campaign. He also told of the threat 
of Russian lumber. 

Following the noon adjournment, a short 
talk was made by W. W. Perkins, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who told of service offered through the 
Blue Book. 


Advertising Sells Wood Desks 


Cc. S. Brewer, president of the Star Fur- 
niture Co., the Bond-Foley Lumber Co. and 
the Wood Office Furniture Associates, told 
of the progress that the office furniture 
manufacturers had made since they had been 
advertising wood desks. Mr. Brewer said 
that the members of his association would 
use in the neighborhood of 120,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber during 1931. Frank 
T. Hess, manager of the Wood Office Fur- 
niture Associates, told in detail of its ad- 
vertising and trade promotion work. 

J. Van Norman, general counsel of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, of 
Louisville, Ky., in a short talk urged that 
the Sherman anti-trust law be amended so 
that producers of hardwood might make a 
few agreements which could result in con- 
trolled production. “Within the past ten 
years,” said Mr. Van Norman, “there have been 
tremendous changes in every basic industry 
Production has met, and passed, demand. 
No longer do the consumers need protection 
—the producers need it. There is a vital 
necessity for conserving our natural re- 
sources. Agricultural products are now ex- 
empt, and crop curtailment by agreement is 
lawful.” 

A resolution was adopted by the associa- 
tion authorizing dues of 8 cents a thousand 
feet, log scale production, to be effective im 
mediately, and authorizing a refund by the 
institute of 114 cents a thousand feet pro- 
vided members report all statistical infor- 
mation. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The meeting closed late in the afternoon, 
after short talks by Gordon Reynolds, of 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga.; 
John Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va.; Franklin D. Turner, 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis; C. W. 
Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Co., Tazewell, 
Va.; Fred Arn, J. M. Card Lumber Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Victor Scanlan, Lamar 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; J. W. May- 
hew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and L. R. Putman, of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


FRIDAY'S SESSION 


The Friday session opened with an address 

by C. V. Sweet, in charge of industrial in- 
vestigations of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. He told of the neces- 
sity for intelligent and exhaustive research 
work to determine the relative values of 
southern hardwoods. 
_ President J. W. Bailey, who was presid- 
ing, called for the report of the resolutions 
committee, of which W. R. Satterfield, Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Corporation, Memphis, 
was chairman. 

_The first resolution it suggested for adop- 
tion was prepared in co-operation with V. 
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M. Scanlan, Lamar Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La., who for the last few months, has given 
much thought to creating new markets for 
hardwood lumber. He suggested that a 
commission of seven- members be appointed 
by the new president to make a comprehen- 
sive survey and study of the hardwood in- 
dustry and propose a plan for research work 
for the protection and development of the 
industry and develop a wide and progressive 
advertising and trade promotion program, rec- 
ommending also means by which funds nec- 
essary to accomplish all these things may be 
provided. This was adopted. 

Another resolution presented and adopted 
was that the incoming president should ap- 
point a committee of five persons from the 
membership empowered to take action to 
bring about such modifications of the pres- 
ent Federal and State anti-trust laws as will 
permit the hardwood industry to conserve 
the hardwood resources of the nation, and 
permit orderly and economical exploitation. 


Another resolution submitted and unani- 
mously adopted, urges the enactment in this 
session of Congress of the Kendall bill H R 
16517 prohibiting the importation of prod- 
ucts of convict or forced labor. 

A resolution was unanimow :dopted 
putting the institute on record a orsing 
the “Firm Price Policy,” rece:mending that 
the members publish their prices and adhere 
to them until notices of change are given to 
the trade generally. One of the main 
speeches favoring this policy was made by 
C. Arthur Bruce, vice president of the E. L. 
3ruce ‘Co., Memphis, and director in the in- 
stitute. 


Another resolution was passed, endorsing 
the recently created Federal Timber Board. 


Officers and Directors Are Named 


Immediately following the adoption of 
these resolutions, the report of the nominat- 
ing committee was read by W. E. Delaney, 
Columbia, Miss., who was asked to make 
this report, instead of J. W. Mayhew, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who was chairman of the 
committee. George H. Henderson, president 
of the Angelina County Lumber Co., of 
Keltys, Tex., was the unanimous choice of 
the membership on recommendation of this 
committee, for president. He was elected 
by a rising vote and was immediately es- 
corted to the chair. Other officers elected 
were: 

First vice president—B. B. Burns, Ritter- 
Burns Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Second vice president—V. M. Scanlan, Lamar 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La, 

Treasurer (re-elected)—H. C. Dewey, Chap- 
man & Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

The following directors were elected: 


For a three-year term—Fred Bringardner, 
Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; Lee 
tobinson, Mobile River Saw Mill Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ala.; P. P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; F. W. Reimers, 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La.; J. W. Bailey, Eastman-Gardiner Hard- 
wood Co., Laurel, Miss.; C. W. Boyd, Virginia 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va.; Chester 
Korn, Korn Co., Sumter, S. C. For a one-year 
term—E. M. Vestal, Vestal Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; and Gordon 
Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. Albany, 
Ga, 

Immediately following adjournment, a 
meeting of the new board of directors was 
held, and J. H. Townshend was unanimously 
chosen executive vice president for another 
year. 





Frame Concern Resumes Full 
Operations 


Bayport, MINN., Feb. 2.—Officials of the 
Andersen Frame Corporation, this city, an- 
nounce that a full crew of 250 men returned to 
work today. The company has been operating 
with a partial crew for several months, but now 
reports that sufficient orders have been received 
to warrant operation on a full time, full crew 
basis. 
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Watch 
Your Credits 


Lumber Executives 
and 
Credit Managers 


in increasing numbers are sending us 
“Thank You” letters and are telling 
their neighbors of the advantages of 
the Blue Book. They prefer the Blue 
Book because it is the only lumber 
credit bureau (1) that has a credit 
interchange for its members; (2) that 
has street addresses in 76 cities of 
over 100,000 population; (3) that 
makes an annual solicitation for 
financial statements; (4) that through 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Regional Asso- 
ciations is in a position to secure the 
latest information. 


The Blue Book is the only credit 
agency owned by the lumber industry, 
being an activity of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
In the vital matter of credits there is 
no more proper, effective and accu- 
rate place to secure such information 
than through the industry’s own sérv- 
ices. 


No Other Credit Agency 
Can Give Such Up-to- 
the-Minute Service 


During the past six months a fully 
equipped office has been opened in 
Seattle under the able direction of 
an experienced credit man. A con- 
tinually increasing number of letters 
of approval are being received from 
leading lumber executives, sales man- 
agers and credit managers. New sub- 
scribers are constantly joining. 


In order that you may know its 
worth, you too may take advantage 
of the Blue Book service without cost 
or obligation by promptly sending in 
the coupon today. 


Every Lumberman 
should have the 


~, BLUE BOOK PF as 








National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about the Blue 
Book FREE service. 


Name ... 


Business 
AL-l 


a ine cppemacieeeair alll 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOF 1 ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Myis ~=Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 








(NORTHERN 
ORT IRIERN 
and INWOOD) 


We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 










_ We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
ple 

Lorine cern Fiemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Ameciation — “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 




















**Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 








~ 


17 1 
| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 —————— 


| 
| 








Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hardwood Shippers Meet 


Co-operative Effort for Lower 


Freight Rates 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 2.—At the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association held here last Saturday 
Frank T. Dooley, president of the Frank T. 
Dooley Lumber Co., Memphis, was named presi- 
dent. He succeeded in this office Joe Thomp- 
son, president of the Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co. H. B. Weiss, of the George C. Brown 
Lumber Co., Memphis, was named vice presi- 
dent in charge of the local district, F. A. Conk- 
ling of the Frank A. Conkling Co., Memphis, 
was re-elected treasurer, and J. H. Townshend 
was re-elected secretary-manager. About 100 
representatives of various firms comprising the 
membership of the organization were present. 

Retiring President Joe Thompson emphasized 
the necessity of co-operation of all members 
through the association and particularly stressed 
the fact that the organization actually paid 
dividends to its members. He also reviewed 
briefly the work of the association during his 
presidency. 


A feature was the eighteenth annual report 
of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, who 
has served the organization from the beginning. 
In a brief review of the work of the last year 
Mr. Townshend showed that the amount of 
claim collections alone far exceeded the entire 
cost of operating the organization. 


Problems of the Association 


In the second part of his address Mr. Town- 
shend referred to problems and developments 
that will engage the attention of the association 
during the coming year. Many members, he 
said, had stressed the view that their cost of 
materials, wages, selling prices and every other 
phase of their business is practically on a pre- 
war level, with the exception of the freight 
rates which they are still paying on the inflated 
1920 basis. Consequently, freight rates on forest 
products and other low grade commodities, 
where the freight represents a large portion of 
the value of the commodity, should be materially 
reduced. Such reductions, he said, will stimu- 
late business and quite likely result in more 
net revenue for the carriers. There are also, 
he said, important elements of conservation 
which would be served by reduction in the rates 
on logs and other rough material as well as 
the outbound products of the sawmills. Mr. 
Townshend said that the association’s general 
counsel, Mr. Van Norman and he both believed 
that the best chance of reasonably prompt 
general reductions is possibly to be found in co- 
operation between the various lumber associa- 
tions and the development of a program which 
the whole industry can support. Pursuing the 
subject further he said: 

It would first be necessary to make a com- 
prehensive study of the vital statistics of 
transportation as well as the lumber industry 
and perhaps other key industries; for example, 
the decline and shifts in the movement of 
lumber, the market values now and at the time 
the general increases in freight rates were 
made, railroad wages and other expenses etc. 
Such studies, of course, would be very expen- 
sive and it is doubtful if our group, or, in fact 
any one group, could finance them at the pres- 
ent time. After developing the situation along 
these lines, future procedure in the way of a 
formal complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a joint conference between 
the commission and the carriers’ executives or 
a conference directly between the lumber in- 
dustry and the latter could be determined 
upon. Feeling that we should take some ag- 
gressive steps in the matter, I have already 
had some tentative discussions with the heads 
of other lumber groups and they are giving 
the matter consideration. If it meets with 
your views I shall be glad to follow up these 
discussions with a view to working out a uni- 


Is Suggested 


fied program under which the whole force of 
the lumber industry can be brought to bear 
on this problem of freight rates. 

Mr. Townshend said that he could not help 
feeling that if the lumber industry made a de. 
termined effort it could accelerate the establish. 
ment of reduced rates on forest products but he 
was sure that no one group could accomplish 
anything substantial. 


Fourth Section Cases Pending 


Referring to various Fourth Section cases 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which hitherto have been postponed, 
Mr. Townshend said it would be his recom- 
mendation that the association go back to the 
commission and insist that a revision of the 
lumber rates at the present time under stress 
of the Fourth Section is highly inadvisable be- 
cause it will further unsettle business conditions 
at a time when all industry, as well as govern- 
mental agencies are trying to work toward a full 
business recovery. 

Another matter Mr. 
Townshend mentioned 
was that of securing 
a full line of stopping 
in transit privileges 
at points in the South 
and Southwest to fin- 
ish loading. The mer- 





J. I. THOMPSON 
Memphis, Tenn.; 

Retiring President 
of Association 


chandising of lumber, 
he said, today is tend- 
ing more than ever to J. H. TOWNSHEND 
mixed cars and the Memphis, Tenn.; 
requests received Da sleatal 
from numerous mem- Pin cstivoae ree 
bers suggest that the Secretary-Manager 
matter of transit 

privileges should be 


pushed during the current year. A number of 
the southwestern members, he said, had com- 
plained that the present method of operating 
the average demurrage agreement on a 30-day 


basis without allowance for bad weather 
penalizes them and increases their demurrage 
bills. As at present practiced, under this rule, 
the credits are accumulated during the dry, 
good weather and the debits accrue principally 
during the winter or bad months, and it is 
impossible to keep away from debits during 
the latter period. The result is that a saw- 
mill is always having to pay demurrage dur- 
ing the winter months and it gets little or no 
help from all the credits it earns by the 
prompt handling of logs and lumber during 
the good weather period. It has been sug- 
gested that the average agreement should be 
changed to permit free time allowance for bad 
weather or to extend the period of accounting 
to six months instead of one month. : 

Generally speaking, Mr. Townshend said, 
there are no joint through rates now in effect 
between points in the Southwest and the Vir- 
ginia furniture factory district, and the com 
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pinations are excessive. Proposals have been 
fled to publish joint through rates made 3 
cents a hundred pounds over the adjustment 
from the opposite points east of the Missis- 
sippi River which is the basis applying to 
Carolina territory, and which if adopted will 
place southwestern users fairly in line with 
the Southeast and the Mississippi Valley. 
There has been some delay in this matter but 
he thought that it should be pushed through 
to a satisfactory conclusion during the year. 
Mr. Townshend said further that he under- 
stood that the proposed increases in rates on 
jumber and lumber articles from points north 
of the Ohio River, including the Ohio River 
crossings, to points in Canada, will be dock- 
eted for public consideration in the near fu- 
ture. Though he had not yet seen the figures 
he understood that substantial increases will 
pe proposed. Referring to recent revisions in 
rates to Canadian points from producing terri- 
tories in the North, South and Southwest, he 
said he thought that they had settled the 
Canadian adjustment and he could see no good 
reason for increases at this time. He recom- 
mended that if the carriers try to increase 
the rates from Central Freight Association 
territory the association should oppose it vig- 
orously. He referred also to pending general 
revisions in rates on lumber from points on 
Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to points in the North etc. Present rates, 
he said, are unreasonably high and there ap- 
pear to be good opportunities for securing re- 
ductions. He referred also to a general advance 
pending in rates on lumber from the South 
and possibly portions of the southwestern and 
trans-Missouri territories including Oklahoma, 
Kansas etc. The matter will be watched and 
if improper advances are made they will be 
contested. 

Referring to the recommendation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in its annual 
report that the time limit on undercharges and 
overcharges be reduced from three years to six 
months, and that complaints against the car- 
riers for recovery of damages not based on 
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overcharges shall be filed with the commission 
within ninety days from the time the cause of 
action accrues, Mr. Townshend said experience 
indicated that these proposed time limits are 
altogether too short to protect the legitimate 
interests of members, 

In closing, Mr. Townshend said that the 
association is confronted with a year of un- 
precedented transportation activity, and its re- 
sources will be taxed to the utmost to protect 
the members’ interests. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Townshend’s ad- 
dress, Frank A. Conkling, treasurer, read his 
financial report. 


Need for Revision of Transportation Act 


J. Van Norman, general counsel, made a brief 
address in which he told of the need of a modi- 
fication or a revision of the Transportation Act 
of 1920. In closing he offered a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the association as to the 
period of limitation for the filing of claims by 
shippers for overcharges or for the recovery of 
damages for the charging of unlawful rates or 
by carriers for undercharges, including reten- 
tion of the present provisions of Section 16, 
whereby, under certain circumstances, such 
period is extended for not to exceed ninety 
days. 

He offered a resolution also that the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association approve not 
only the recommendation of the commission of 
repeal of the recapture clauses of Section 15-A 
together with the provision for a general rail- 
road contingent fund, but repeal of Section 15-A 
in its entirety. 

At this point J. M. Clements, chairman of 
the nominating committee, made a report and 
vice presidents in charge of districts, those in 
charge of committees, and directors to fill va- 
cancies were elected. 


Propose Rail Rate Reductions 


CiINcINNATI, Onto, Feb. 2.—An_ interesting 
discussion as to whether or not the time is 
propitious to approach the railroads with re- 
quests for reductions of rates on lumber will 
take place at the March meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, according to the de- 
cision of the membership at the February meet- 
ing held tonight at the new St. Nicholas-Plaza 
Hotel. The question will be taken up from its 
several angles and the position of both the rail- 
roads and the shippers given in detail. 

Tonight there was a presentation of a state- 
ment on the subject by Theodore Davis, manager 
of the Cincinnati Traffic Bureau and the former 
president of the Cincinnati Traffic Club, made 
at the request of President E. W. DeCamp in 
order that the subject might have a proper in- 
troduction and arouse the interest of the mem- 
hers. Manager Davis sketched briefly several of 
the reasons why he did not think it auspicious at 
this time to approach the railroads with re- 
quests for rate reductions. He told of the sharp 
reductions in freight revenues sustained by all 
railroads by reason of competition from trucks 
and omnibuses and from the construction of 
long-distance pipe-lines which had _ likewise 
served to cut down incomes from freight hauls 
of oil and coal trains. 

When he had finished E. M. Bonner, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Atlas Lumber Co., sug- 
gested that it might be well to make the matter a 
question of general discussion. He believed that 
there was something to be said also on the side 
ot the lumbermen, who also had suffered greatly 
Irom competition and losses of income from one 
source or another. He suggested that the March 
meeting be devoted to this subject so as to 
allow the matter to be generally thrashed out. 

Edward Barber, director of foreign affairs of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
with headquarters at London, also spoke. Direc- 
tor Barber said that in England also railroads 
had suffered from the competition of trucks, 
but he said that they had decided to minimize 


these losses by buying bus lines and operating 
the trucks and buses as feeders for their own 
lines. Speaking generally, Mr. Barber said that 
there was a matter to be borne in mind and that 
was that by cutting down the revenues of rail- 
roads there was a grave danger of reducing 
their purchasing power. He thought this a poor 
time to press demands for rate reductions on 
lumber and forest products. Mr. Barber took 
the place of J. I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, who had promised to address the meet- 
ing. President Shafer was unable to be present, 
however, having received news that his asso- 
ciate in business, George Veasy, had been badly 
hurt in an automobile accident. Mr. Shafer 
hurried to South Bend instead of coming to 
Cincinnati. 

Attendance at the meeting tonight was the 
largest in many months. President De Camp 
suggested that perhaps the lumbermen were 
curious to see the new hotel with its $7,000,000 
in costly furnishings, of which $350,000 was in 
interior wood ornamentation; so they were taken 
for a tour of inspection following the meeting. 
Two of the things which attracted their atten- 
tion were the fittings of the handsome barber 
shop in antique white pine and of the Frontier 
Room in knotty white pine of an antique pat- 
tern. Both were very artistic and have been 
the source of much favorable comment by the 
thousands of visitors to the hotel. Another 
feature from the lumbermen’s standpoint was 
the use of large amounts of rosewood which 
were inlaid in the pillars of the magnificent 
lobby. These were said to be the most costly 
part of the lumber bill. 

Suggestion was made before adjournment that 
it might be well to hold the ladies’ night meet- 
ing in April in the handsome Hall of Mirrors 
of the St. Nicholas-Plaza where there is a great 
banquet hall with a wonderful floor for dancing. 
The matter is in charge of the entertainment 
committee headed by Roy E. Thompson. 
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LATEST METHODS 


KILN DRYING 


A ten-day intensive course in 
Dry Kiln Practice at the New 
York State College of Forestry 
Syracuse University will start 
March 23, 1931. 


The essentials of a full course in this sub- 
ject have been concentrated into a period of 
ten days for the benefit of kiln foremen, mill 
superintendents, and managers. 


Many industries in the United States and 
Canada have taken advantage of this prac- 
tical instruction for practical men. 


Reduction of waste and operating costs are 
especially featured. A complete dry kiln and 
appliances for making all tests are parts of 
the equipment of the College. 


Demonstrations in large and small kilns 


will be offered. 


The class is limited in number to provide 
for personal contact between class members 
and instructors. 


Registration should be made as soon as 
possible; fee $50; booklet describing the 


course sent on request. 


Address PROF. H. L. HENDERSON. 


New York State College of Forestry, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























WANTED 


Commission Representatives 





Important manufacturer British Co- 
lumbia Red Cedar Shingles is plan- 
ning aggressive campaign for more 
business. Wants to appoint high 
class commission distributors in best 
consuming territories. Attractive 
proposition. Only concerns or indi- 
viduals of responsibility wanted. 
Please tell us what territory you can 
efficiently cover. Address A. 161, 
°%/ American Lumberman. 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 
that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 








somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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CI CALIFORNIA Coo 








Trade 
Name 


Sugar Pine 
California White Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 

















California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








PM A 
SPECIALIST! 


But I don’t con- 
struct “buildings” 





ae Bat 


Our specialty is furnishing 


OLD GROWTH 
Yellow Fir Common 


1’ and 2’ dried rough and 
surfaced after dry 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts”’ in 
DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 


Ask this Specialist for his jal List 
of Ready-to-ship lum ! 


M.A.WymanLumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 























,BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Tennesseeans Stress Quality 


Believe It Will Help the Retailer 
to Maintain His Profit Margins 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
the first morning 
convention of the 


eb. 2.—Activities during 
session of the sixth annual 
Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers’ Association, which was held 
at the Hotel Noel here on Jan. 28 and 29 and 
was attended by about a hundred leading lum- 
bermen of Tennessee, consisted of appointment 
of committees on resolutions, legislation and by- 
laws; a visit with the exhibitors; reports from 
the secretary and treasurer and floor discus- 
sions of general lumber conditions throughout 
the State. 

An association debt of 
liquidated at this meeting, 


long standing was 
and a staunch belief 


in the value of the association work re- 
affirmed. It was decided that during 1931 an 
active campaign to secure members would be 


launched. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 
The 
elected: 
President A Dee 


following officers and directors were 


Goldberg, president of 


\. L. Goldberg & Son, Nashville. 

Vice president—H. P. Jacobs, Jacobs Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville. 

Vice president for eastern Tennessee 
John P. Rhea, Brading-Rhea Lumber (o., 
Johnson City. 

Vice president for middle Tennessee—W. B. 


Dunlop, of Bass & Co., 
Vice 


Clarksville 


president for western -John 


Tennessee 


\. Johnson, John A. Johnson Co., Henderson. 
Treasurer—Fred Scheidegger, Chattanooga 


Sash «& 
elected). 
Secretary——J. A. 
elected). 


Millwork Co., Chattanooga (re- 


Minnich, Nashville (re- 

Directors—Mr. Scheidegger, A. J. 
Doak Lumber Co., Greenville; J. W. 
Allison Lumber Co., Morristown; Jo 
sr., Norvell & Wallace Co., 


Doak 
Allison, 
Wallace, 
Nashville; and 


Ek. G. Butler, Butler Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Memphis. 

R. E. Montgomery, Lee Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, president during 1930, automatically be- 
came one - the new directors, among which 
are also: I’, Bell, Bell Bros., Murfreesboro; 
‘rank F. lan ocN Hungerford Lumber Co., 
Memphis: H. P. Jordan, Jordan Lumber, Mem- 
phis, and W. C. Hickman, City Lumber Co., 
Jackson. 


Tennessee Business Holds Up Well 


Mr. Goldberg stated that travels over west- 
ern and eastern Tennessee had convinced him 
that there was a general reawakening of small 
residential building. Costs of building ma- 
terials were said to be 25 percent off in Chat- 
tanooga, about that in Nashville, a little more 
in Memphis, and not as much in other sections. 
Reports from smaller cities showed that around 
10 percent would cover the reduction 
during the winter. 

A general decline of business during last win- 
ter was reported from all sections, but Mr. 
Montgomery stated that the decline in western 
Tennessee had been remarkably slight when 
compared with the decline over the South. 
Jackson was mentioned as the city that had 
probably suffered least from present business 
conditions. 


Should Insist on Making a Profit 


“The bread and butter of the coming year for 
Tennessee lumbermen, as I see it, lies in the 
smaller residential building,’ Mr. Montgomery 
said. 

“Do not foolishly reduce prices to meet ex- 
isting conditions,” J. M. Fite, Central Lumber 
Co., Jackson, advocated, declaring that the sit- 
uation could best be met by close buying of 


in costs 
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good products, working in co-operation with 
competitors, and staying in the habit of making 
a 4 

P. B. Carr, Carr Bros., Johnson City, stated 
that ee of sales and elimination of lines 
upon which there was no profit were benefits 
that had resulted from present conditions. He 
stated that optimism in all lines of business 
was now being felt in eastern Tennessee, as g 
result of the success of recent tobacco sales, and 
that in spite of the 25 percent reduction in 
sales suffered during 1930, 1931 promised to be 
a “not altogether bad” year. 

Henry R. Isherwood, secretary of Hoo-Hoo, 
declared at the second session of the conven- 
tion that if there was ever a time in the his- 
tory of the country when 
needed, it is now. 

Stanley Horn and J. Ben Wand = made 
speeches touching upon present lumber condi- 
tions and predicting more favorable showings 
during the coming vear. 

“Merchandising Lumber Through the Proper 
Channels” was the subject of L. R. Putman, 
Southern Pine Association, at the second ses- 
sion. “The organized sawmill industry is 
playing straight,” he said. “The best friend 


associations are 
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A. L. GOLDBERG, H. P. JACOBS, 
Nashville; Nashville; 
Elected President Vice President 
you have is the sawmill. We ran when sub- 


stitutes began to come along; but we have quit 
that. Our solution now is to get young blood 
into the business, and we are doing it.” He 
said that sawmills that poached on the retail 
field would be brought under control, and that 
cement and roofing manufacturers are ready to 

‘talk turkey” with retailers. 

Trade marked lumber was advocated by more 
than one speaker during the convention, many 
of the lumbermen voicing the sentiment that 
handling quality products would greatly help 
the retailer. 


Against Import of Forced-Labor Products 


Tyree Fain, Nashville lawyer, reported on 
Pending Legislation Affecting the Lumber In- 
dustry.” As a result of his reports the Ten- 
nessee lumbermen went on record as in favor 
of the bill before Congress now, calling for 4 
prohibition of lumber imported from countries 
using convict and impressed labor. Mr. Min- 
nich was instructed to write Tennessee Col- 
gressional representatives to that effect. 

Two bills are pending in the Tennesse¢ 
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legislature, now in session, which according to 
Mr. Fain might be of detriment to the lumber 
pusiness. Both of them would considerably 
widen the scope of the present State tien law, 
which the lumbermen decided best suited their 
needs as it is. Their representatives were in- 
structed accordingly. ‘ 

The first day’s activities closed with the an- 
nual banquet and dance in the ballroom of the 
Noel, with J. H. Whaley as toastmaster. Sev- 
eral talks were made from the floor, and the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers entertained with several 
Negro spirituals. 

J. W. Allison started off the second day with 
a talk on “How Dealers Can Promote Profit- 
able Business.” Mr. Allison advocated, among 
other things, greater aggressiveness by retail 
lumber salesmen. “Making Sales at a Profit,” 
by H. T. Hay, of Atlanta, struck the same 
tone. “Business is still done a lot by friend- 
ship. Heretofore you have not charged enough 
for a real profit,’ Mr. Allison declared. Mr. 
Montgomery maintained that wise buying had 
to precede profit making. 

|. Z. Hollman, of St. Louis, brought up the 
idea of the competition with concerns that 
make “little turn-key houses and give fifteen 
vears to pay for them” and advocated a definite 
educational program to take in the contractors. 

W. A. Cockrum, Cockrum Lumber Co., 
Knoxville, opened his talk on “How Can We 
Remove Some of Our Losses in Profits?” by 
stoutly advising that his colleagues to “forget 
Sears, Roebuck.” “I don’t care how much they 
sll in my territory. They are not competition 
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for real lumbermen who are interested in sell- 
ing to the people who have the money.” 

H. P. Jacobs, in making the concluding speech 
on “Effective Association Work for Our Or- 
ganization This Year,” said “Sell yourself to 
your competitor. We can’t have a good asso- 
ciation unless we establish an appreciation for 
each other.” 

A decision to actively combat direct-to-con- 
tractor selling in the State, and adoption of 
resolutions, one of which deplored the recent 
death of R. E. Montgomery, sr., one of the 
South’s leading lumbermen and father of the 
retiring president, closed the convention at noon 
of the second day. 





Netherlands-Russian 1931 Lum- 
ber Agreement 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 3—An agreement 
is reported by the Netherlands trade covering 
1931 Russian lumber shipments to the Nether- 
lands, states a cablegram from Commercial At- 
tache Jesse F. Van Wickel at The Hague. The 
agreement fixes prices for 1931 at $29.30 a 
thousand board feet c. i. f., on 7-inch widths 
as a basis. The Lumber Division understands 
that this is an average for spruce and pine lum- 
ber, the Netherlands taking spruce largely, and 
that this price is c. i. f. to importers whereas 
the announced prices for United Kingdom of 
$29.80 for 7-inch pine and $27.95 for 7-inch 
spruce are the English buying syndicate’s price 
to importers. 


lowans Urged to Greater Effort 


Note: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association will appear in the 
Feb. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpDITOor. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Des Motnes, Iowa, Feb. 3.— Retail lumber 
dealers have not gotten their share of the com- 
munity dollar because they have not put forth 
the proper sales effort. This was the point 
stressed at the opening session of the Iowa 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association con- 
vention which began at the Coliseum here today. 
Before an audience of 600 lumbermen from all 
corners of the State, A. L. Alcorn, of Cedar 
Rapids, president of the association, emphasized 
that dealers have failed to study the needs of 
their prospective customers. He pointed to the 
success of the itinerant roofing salesmen as an 
illustration of what the lumber merchants of 
lowa should have been doing. “They took 
thousands of dollars’ worth of business right out 
ot our hands,” said President Alcorn, “but they 
taught us a lesson we will not soon forget. 
Let's go after the re-roofing, repainting and re- 
modeling business in 1931,” he added. “We 
have been looking for sympathy when what we 
needed was a good kick in the pants.” 

A. J. Hager, president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed the 
‘owans in the same vein. He stressed the point 
that the lumber industry must solve its own 
problems, and warned the dealers to “get your 
house in order to take care of the pent-up flood 
ot business which is going to break loose in 
1931." Mr. Hager attributed the failure of the 
lumber dealers to sell more of their products to 
lailure to make the public want “what we have 
to sell,” too little eftective advertising, lack of 
confidence in each other, and silly price com- 
petition. 

In a symposium on forecasts for the coming 
year, J. B. Clay, president of the Clay Equip- 
ment Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, reminded the deal- 
ets of the depressions of 1903, 1907, 1913, 1921 
and 1927, He said: “Not a one of us remem- 
bers when each of those depressions ended, and 
the 1930 depression will pass on just the same 


way.” He mentioned that his plant is operating 
in preparation for the day when business will 
start off with a jerk. 

W. J. Goodwin, president of the Goodwin 
Brick & Tile Co., Des Moines, suggested that 
lowans have just about as much money to spend 
this year as usual—more than a billion dollars. 
He advised the dealers to take a survey of their 
trade territory and to make a card index of the 
needs of every resident; then go after the 
business. 

“Depression periods are always followed by a 
boom,” Paul Kendall, advertising manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
declared. The speaker quoted a number of na- 
tional business leaders who agree that business 
is already on the upturn. 

C. D. Marckres, secretary of the Iowa as- 
sociation, reported that 67 new members had 
been taken into the organization in the last 
vear. He urged the importance of membership 
in the association. 

The convention will continue through to Fri- 
day. <A total attendance of 1,500 is expected. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 





Kiln for Drying Red Cedar 
Shingles 


Everett, WaASH., Jan. 31.—After conducting 
a series of tests on drying western red cedar 
shingles in several types of mechanical circula- 
tion kilns, the William Hulbert Mill Co., of this 
city, has selected the Moore reversible cross 
circulation internal fan kiln, and this equipment 
is now being installed in a building recently 
reconstructed. This new kiln will be similar to 
the one installed some time ago, which produced 
such satisfactory drying in the tests. Both kilns 
are of 4x6 splined cedar construction through- 
out, and are excellent examples of how wood 
may be used in kiln buildings properly designed. 
The large volume of circulation produced by 
this equipment allows the shingles to be piled 
flat without loss of space for stickers or flues. 
Walter M. Gray, kiln superintendent, conducted 
the tests. T. E. Banker recently has succeeded 
Mr. Doty as superintendent of this plant. 
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§ White Pine © 
Big Value 

Factory Stock 

Just notice the beautiful 

soft texture of the lumber 

shown on theleft. It’s very 

easy to work and‘“‘makes a 


hit” with the buyer who is 
seeking values. 


Klamath District is famed 
for it’s fine quality Cali- 
fornia White Pine timber. 
That's why buyers prefer 
to buy our 


SELECTS AND 
COMMON 
S$4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


Write now for quotations 
on the stock you need to 
balance assortments. 











12" No. 2 Common 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 








Chief Chinook Says:— 


at! “Spring Puts Life 
w\ Into Everything” 


The flowers, the trees 
and even home build- 
ing awakens about 
this time every year. 
This means that lum- 
ber dealers will also 
have to show “life” 
by replenishing their 
( ‘ stocks of 


Pondosa Pine 


window and door frames, lumber and 
mouldings. You'll find his likeness on 
all products manufactured by 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lum- 
ber 150 M. per shift—box shook 1 car 
per shift—mouldings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All 
transcontinental railroads to serve you. 














O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 
woonb 
Genuine Mahogany 


Teak 
Spanish Cedar 


wa 


In excellent sizes and at good prices 
instantly available from our yards. 


For literature, prices, samples, write 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


218 East Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Topet Lumber, and have Complete 
laning Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & rows Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Eeosnd. High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, — feet MOULDINGS 
4 - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest GRAND ad a 4 
‘SSSSSSEESSTTESCSSESEESS = NESESSEEEEEESSSSEEEES 


honors Panama - Pacific 
Internationa! Exposition 
| ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 4%2.280" FoRGiNGS. Daily tac- 


tory capacity 3500 Axes& Toois 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 

discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb, 10-11—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 
10-1l1—Northern White Cedar ‘Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
10-12—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 
10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


12-13—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Buliding Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel. 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Lumbermen’s Short Course, College 


Station, Tex. Annual. 


Feb. 16-18—Western Red Cedar Association, 
kane, Wash. Annual. 


17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 


17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
18-20—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 
19-21—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. 8.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 

Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 

Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 

Iowa. Annual, 

March 5—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 5—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual, 


March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 


Spo- 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual, 

March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. An- 
nual. 


March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 
April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 





Western Retailers’ Program 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 31.—“If you sense a 
deficiency in your endeavors and need help to 
step onto brighter and more gainful avenues of 
business, that frame of mind should not fail to 
bring you to this outstanding convention.” This 
pertinent paragraph from a letter sent out by 
Secretary Roy S. Brown calls attention to the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association which is to be 
held Feb. 19, 20 and 21 at the Hotel Winthrop 
in Tacoma, Wash. R. E. Saberson, merchan- 
dising manager for Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts. is to talk on merchandising problems; 
Arthur A. Hood, president of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, 
is to discuss better profits, and a series of talks 
on modernization is to be made by men well 
experienced and successful in this field. Other 
topics to be discussed by capable speakers include 
“Sex Appeal for the Lumber Yard,” and “Re- 
sultful Advertising for Lumber Merchants.” <A 
feature of the convention will be a half day 
session over which members of the Seattle Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association will have charge. 

What is declared will be “the largest and 
most elegant array of lumber products ever 


brought under one roof,” is being arranged by 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and other West 
Coast manufacturers. Special arrangements are 
being made for the entertainment of the retailers 
and their ladies. 


Philadelphia hihenes Date 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia will be March 5 in the exchange rooms 
after which the annual banquet will be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The afternoon 
program will include election of officers and 
the reorganization of the board of directors. In 
the evening prominent speakers will address the 
members on subjects of immediate interest to 
every branch of the lumber industry. 


National beatae Sets Date 


Announcement comes from the office of the 
National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
by H. J. Fuller, assistant secretary, to the 
effect that the organization’s thirty-fourth an- 
nual will be held in Chicago, Sept. 17 and 18, 
next, with headquarters in the Hotel Sherman. 


Empire State Sduneil s Annual 


RocHeEster, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Significant is the 
closing paragraph of an announcement sent out 
by the Empire State Wholesale Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association regarding its coming annual 
convention to be held March 5 at Syracuse. 
This paragraph says: “Business is going to be 
better so we will not have to go after it in the 
place where it is reported to have gone, which 
is—Well!” Speakers at the convention will in- 
clude W. W. Schupner, directing manager of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, and Paul S. Collier, secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 





Plans of National Wholesalers 


New York, Feb. 3.—While considerable at- 
tention has been given the matters of distribut- 
ing costs, adequate compensation, retailers pos- 
ing as wholesalers and splitting trade discounts, 
there is still much to be done, according to an 
announcement sent out by the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. And be- 
cause these questions will be given major atten- 
tion at the coming annual convention of the 
association to be held April 15 and 16 at At- 
lantic City, N. J., President Arthur F. Lane 
has appointed a special committee to conduct a 
careful study and report its recommendations at 
the convention. This committee is composed of 
Max Myers, chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; R. C. 
Pepper, Springfield, Mass.; Alan Dill, Balti- 
more, Md.; George N. Comfort, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Frank S. Davis, New York City; W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. Magee, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. K. Harroun, Watertown, 
N. ¥. 





Illinois Final Siaieneaiaiamuanil 


The first business session of the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & — Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held Feb. 11 and 12 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, will begin on 
Tuesday afternoon with the reports of the offi- 
cers. Speakers listed for that session are Glen 
Griswold, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and A. J. Hager, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


both of whom will discuss business prospects. 
A Hoo-Hoo dinner and concatenation will be 
held in the evening. 

There will be no Wednesday morning session, 
but the dealers are requested to inspect the ex- 
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ye 6 NO. 40 OF A SERIES} 
4 
t Nothing is of greater importance to any manufacturer than 

‘lan * ° - . . . 

4 the proper organization of his Sales Service, and to this de- 

j partment of its business the Madera Sugar Pine Company has 

g ° ° ° 

4 always given most particular attention. 

y : In the body of this article appear pictures of the men respon- 

4 - sible for the distribution of its product. Every one of them is 

y = : . 

Z a seasoned lumberman, and they are all thoroughly imbued 

p SS = | ; , _m W. F. BAIRD 
i = 25 with the idea of super sales service. General Seles Manager 
G. 1898-1931 

>) Se 

: — = 

l, SS The Madera Sugar Pine Com- 


pany’s program of selling has 
as its platform: 





Integrity of Represen- 
tation 


Grade Uniformity 


Fair Prices 































Prompt Deliveries 





Courteous Treatment 
HARRY O. GEARY Sales Help DEAN COOK 


e- Eastern Sales Representative Sales Manager 
1904-1931 1914-1931 





= 
4 
y 





The Madera Sugar Pine Company has always distributed its 
lumber entirely through high-grade wholesale and commission 
dealers, recognizing that their knowledge of conditions in the 
sections in which they live best equips them to serve both the 
customer and the manufacturer. 








It is firm in its belief that a working arrangement with them is 
the best method by which to develop and maintain markets, 
and its loyalty to those who have served it has never been 
questioned. It enjoys a confidence born of dependability, and 
by its helpfulness in all things is earning a growing preference 
in all markets. 


FORREST K. PEIL MADERA SUGAR PINE CoO., 


Assistant Sales Manager 


1915-1931 Madera, Calif. . 






































THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


is the last word in window frame ma- 


chines. It embodies all the improve- 
ments that forty years’ experience has 
suggested and practical tests have 
proved to be advantageous. It puts 
previous models out of the running and 
sends them to the scrap heap—good as 
they were in their day. For this com- 
pact, efficient, three-in-one unit is all 
the mach’nery you require for making 
all your window frames. It is a time- 
saver, labor saver, and profit maker. 
Be up-to-date. Install a model 1931 
IMPROVED PHILLIPS WINDOW 
FRAME Machine and all your window 
frame making troubles are over. 


LET US PROVE THIS TO YOU. 
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hibits of the various manufacturers. A noon 
luncheon to the exhibitors will be given by the 
association and the déalers are invited to be 
present. Speakers at the afternoon session in- 
clude D. P. Livingston on the farm market, 
and E, St. Elmo Lewis, special representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Officers will be elected, followed in 
the evening by the annual banquet and dance, 
with Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, 
as the after-dinner speaker. 

A session Thursday morning is to be known 
as the dealers’ forum—a sort of experience ses- 
sion where all can air their kicks and griev- 
ances. Speakers at this session include A. R. 
Cash on home field prospects, and F. M. Faber 
on sales policies. At the Thursday afternoon 
session W. F. Block will discuss “Modern Rec- 
ords in Business.” Harry J. Colman will talk 
about rising costs, and J. W. Mackemer will 
stress the need for a bigger and more efficient 
State organization. Following the report of the 
resolutions committee the convention will ad- 
journ. 

Reduced railroad fares on the certificate plan 
are in effect from all points in Illinois, Sn. 
Louis and Hannibal, Mo., Keokuk, Daven- 
port, Dubuque and Montrose, Towa. 





Outline Plans for Co-operation 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 2.— Plans of the 
Southern Pine Association for co-operation with 
the retail lumber trade were outlined to small 
mill operators of this district affiliated with that 
organization in a meeting at the Lamar Hotel 
here last Friday. The advantages to be derived 
from close harmony with the distributers of 
lumber were told by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the association, and reasons for im- 
provement in merchandising and manufacturing 
methods outlined by L. R. Putman, Chicago, 
merchandising counsel for the organization. The 
manufacturers were urged to bring their prod- 
uct to as high a degree of perfection as possible 
in order to meet the demands of the trade. 

A survey, Mr. Berckes said, showed that 
small mill stocks in the district during 1930 
were off 35 percent and that operations in the 
district were 38 percent of normal for the year. 
Present operations were shown as 25 percent 
of normal. 





Hardwood ieeendion Standardization 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 2.—Establishing of 
uniform standards for hardwood dimension 
stock in co-operation with the bureau of stand- 
ards of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, was one of the main subjects discussed 
at a meeting of the Hardwood Dimension Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, which was held last 
Wednesday at the Hotel Peabody here. Par- 
rish Fuller, of Oakdale, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the meeting. The general 
discussion of standardization followed an ad- 
dress by Harry H. Steidle, of the division of 
trade standards of the bureau of standards at 
Washington, D. C. It was brought out that to 
protect the buyers, as well as the sellers, of 


hardwood dimension from inferior stock and 
irresponsible competition, standardization was 
necessary. 


Mr. Steidle told of the advantages that ac- 
crued to other manufacturing industries from 
the standardization of their products. He men- 
tioned unfair competition and showed that in 
many industries it had been curtailed and the 
public generally benefited by the standardization 
of many materials. He promised the co-opera- 
tion of the bureau of standards and it was 
decided that, at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Memphis in March, a rep- 
resentative of the bureau of standards will be 
present and that practically the entire time will 
be devoted to further discussion of standardi- 
zation. 

Harry B. Weiss, of the George C. Brown 
Co., of Memphis, made a plea for standardi- 
zation and admonished the members of the 
association to “forget the schooling they ob- 
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tained in the lumber business.” “You have new 
competitors—the steel man, bakelite manufac. 
turers and others. Adopt standards and q 
brand for your product. Be in line with your 
new competitors.” 

Grades and rules have been published some 
time for this association. However, they were 
thoroughly gone over again at the meeting at 
the hotel yesterday and a general discussion 
had of them with Mr. Steidle. They will be 
further studied and reported back upon at the 
March meeting, at which time the consuming 
trade will be invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

Another subject generally discussed at the 
meeting was production costs and the many 
elements entering into the manufacture of hard- 
wood dimension stock. This discussion was led 
by Will Donnell, of the National Casket Co., 
Asheville, N. C., who was appointed chairman 
of the production cost committee some time 
ago and who has given considerable study to 
it. No action was taken, however, in refer- 
ence to production costs. 





San Luis Valley Dealers Elect 


Monte Vista, Coio., Jan. 31.—At a recent 
meeting of the San Luis Valley Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Louis Cain, of Hooper, Colo, 
was elected president, succeeding Earl M, 
Hiatt. Mr. Cain is manager of the Hooper 
Lumber & Hardware Co., a branch of the Ster- 
ling Lumber & Investment Co., of Denver, and 
Mr. Hiatt is Colorado manager of the J. H. 
Melville Lumber Co., of Broken Bow, Neb. 





National Office at New Orleans 


New Or-eANs, La., Feb. 2.—Opening of an 
office at 308 Interstate Building here has been 
effected by W. H. Scales, district representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Scales had been established in 
the general office of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation but required further space to accommo- 
date the extensive samples of woods and in- 
terior finishes, and literature. His office is now 
equipped with National association literature, 
regional literature, particularly grading rules, 
and special numbers in more frequent demand, 
current issues of eighteen lumber trade _publi- 
cations, lists of books, references etc., amount- 
ing as a whole to a tremendous indexed file of 
all information that might be sought. The 
office is still in close contact with the Southern 
Pine Association, the principal regional activity 
here, being reached through the switchboard of 
that organization. 


Nylta Club Elects Officers 


New York., Feb. 4.—Barlow F. Shuit, of 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., was re-elected president 
of the Nylta Club at a meeting of the board of 
directors held last night in the National Re- 
publican Club. It is Mr. Shuit’s second term. 

Conrad Pitcher refused the nomination for 
second vice president despite strenuous objec- 
tions by board members, but Mr. Pitcher ex- 
plained that his duties as president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, of which the 
Nylta Club is an affiliate, seemed to make it 
wise that he retire as an office-holder in the 
club. 

Henry B. Eaton III, of Church E. Gates & 
Co., was then elected second vice president and 
Lloyd Jackson, of the Mahlstedt Millwork Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., was named to fill the 
place on the board vacated by Mr. Eatons 
elevation. ; 

The club then re-elected Joseph FE. Cashin, 
of the Dykes Lumber Co., first vice president; 
Joseph E. Masterson, of Edward Comstock & 
Co., treasurer, and Herbert B. Coho, secretary. 

The retail group of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association will hold a meeting next 
Tuesday in the National Republican Club. Mr. 
Pitcher will be in active charge. 
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Southwesterners Discuss Merchandising 


(Continued from Page 53) 


was devoted to the fire menace and embodied 

an earnest plea for tourists, campers and the 

public in general to co-operate in preventing 

the tremendous annual loss of property and 

life that results from man-caused forest fires. 
Friday Forenoon Session 

The Friday forenoon session was opened 
with an address by Franklin A. Hofheins, presi- 
dent Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Snark of the Universe, 
on “Hoo-Hoo As a Force in Lumber Trade 
Extension.” 

Mr. Hofheins stressed man-power, or the 
human element, as the greatest asset of 
the lumber industry, and urged that this vital 
force be co-ordinated and utilized to the 
fullest extent. He pointed to Hoo-Hoo as 
the great co-ordinating influence which uni- 
fies all branches of the industry and enables 
it to present a united front. 

The next speaker was A. J. Hager, of 
Lansing, Mich., a former Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and now president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Ha- 
gers address followed the lines of those 
delivered by him at a number of recent 
retailers’ conventions, 
and which have been 
reported in previous is- 
sues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He par- 
ticularly urged dealers 
to set their houses in 
order in preparation for 
the releasing of the 
dammed-up building de- 
mand that is bound to 
break before long—‘and 
get a profit on it,” he 
added. 

He did not mince 
matters in calling atten- 
tion to some of the 
lealers’ shortcomings 
which have resulted in 
a dearth of profits— 
such as lack of adver- 








more than 1,000 persons. The Hon. E. A. 
Duensing, retail lumberman of Concordia, 
Mo., and a member of the State legislature, 
officiated as toastmaster. The principal 
speaker was J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., 
who fully justified his reputation as an orator 
and raconteur, his flights of eloquence and 
wit being punctuated with frequent applause 
from the large audience. The musical hon- 
ors of the evening were shared by the evér- 
popular Chamber of Commerce Quartette, of 
which Harry Barnes, Wichita lumber whole- 
saler, is a member; a big men’s chorus, and a 
snappy orchestra of red-jacketed girls. The 
banquet was followed by an hour of high-class 
vaudeville, on the stage of the Forum. 

Space forbids more than brief reference 
to the program of social and recreational 
activities provided for the 500 or more 
“Sals,” the organization of lumbermen’s 
wives and daughters. The high point of the 
ladies’ program undoubtedly was the free 
airplane rides provided by the entertainment 
committee. If anyone thinks that the lumber 
ladies of the Southwest are not air-minded, 
let him ponder the fact that more than 100 
women availed themselves of the opportunity 
to view Wichita from the sky, and unani- 











tising and merchandis- 
ing efforts, lack of unit 
selling, and failure to 
adequately study the 
needs of the consumer. 
Too much time and energy has been ex- 
pended in silly price-cutting fights, he said. 
He also deplored the competition of species 
against species, and said that the lack of an 
adequate financing plan, comprehensive 
enough to enable dealers to meet competition 
of the mail order houses’ easy payment offer, 
ought to be supplied. 


The New Officers and Directors 


The report of the nominating committee, 
naming the following officers and directors 
for the ensuing year, was unanimously 
adopted: 

President—-O. K. 
Okla. 


“WUSA HOGG 
“WERA HOGG 


Spurrier, Oklahoma City, 
Vice president—E. A. Duensing, Concordia, 
Mo. 


Second vice president—T. 
land, Kan. 


R. Cauthers, Ash- 
Arkansas Little 
Rock. 

Kansas directors—W. S. Petitt, Neodesha; 
Ralph Colvin, Liberal; R. H. Newbury, Man- 
Kato; O. P. Lambert, Leavenworth. 

Missouri directors—J W. Deal, Kansas 
City; F. N. Daniels, St. Joseph; J. F. Lezan, 
Springfield; J. A. Scroggs, Kansas City. 


Director—Andy Smith, 


Oklahoma directors—Hugo Stromberg, Ard- 
more; R. A. Champlin, Enid; H. E. Munn, 
Oklahoma City, and Roy Gaither, Altus. 

The Entertainment Features 


The peak of the entertainment program 
Was reached with the banquet held Thurs- 
ay evening, at which covers were laid for 


The inscriptions on the four horizontal stones read, from left to right: 
Secret Rebates”; “ISSA 


HOGG—Unfair Buyer”; 
Unethical”; “URA HOGG—Sharp Practice” 


mously expressed themselves as delighted 
with the experience. 

Retiring President Charles S. Lawrence, 
and Mrs. Lawrence, entertained the past 
presidents and their wives at a delightful 
dinner at the Innes Tea Room on Thursday 
evening. 

Numerous other dinners, teas, and re- 
unions of various sorts were held during the 
week, all contributing to the atmosphere of 
sociability and hospitality for which the 


Southwestern is famous. 





Wood Sash Score Victory 


Benton, Ark., Feb. 2—A contract was let 
last week for the construction of the first unit 
of the new State Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
to be erected near here. All of the buildings 
are to be constructed as near fireproof as pos- 
sible. The building commission has approved 
the use of wood sash and doors. A strong fight 
was made to have steel sash specified, and the 
lumbermen feel that they gained quite a victory 
in having: wood sash approved. Also, more than 
500,000 feet of form lumber will be required, 
including something over 300,000 feet of di- 
mension, and the rest No. 2 inch stock. Most 
of the common stock will be furnished by mills 
in the Little Rock district. The legislature has 
appropriated a total of $3,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the new hospital, and when com- 
pleted it will be one of the most modern in the 
South, 
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MID-/ TATE /vell- 


fence by ADVERTI/ING 
VOUR BU/SINE// 


You OFTEN SEE MANUFAC- 
TURERS CLAIM “The most com- 
plete and comprehensive advertis- 
ing campaign in the business” .. . 
we make no such assertions because 
there are many fence manufacturers 
who advertise more extensively than 
we do. However, we spend a rea- 
sonable percentage of our earnings 
on our own particular kind of adver- 
tising, and our kind of advertising 


SELLS FENCE! 
WE BELIEVE that our dealer’s name 


used in conjunction with ours has 
more appeal in his own territory 
than ours alone can possibly have 
. .. that’s the reason 


WE ADVERTISE OVER OUR 
DEALER’S NAME IN HIS 
OWN TERRITORY 


Our annual Direct Mail Campaign, 
which we mail out, at our own ex- 
pense, goes to more than 60,000 
farmers who are customers of our 
various dealers. The dealers pick 
the names themselves and we do 
the rest. Such concentrated cam- 
paigns are bound to sell fence. This 
year we are also using the leading 
farm papers as an added backing 
for our dealers. MID-STATES ad- 
vertises its dealers’ business and 


MID-STATES pays the bills! 
MID-STATES produces field, poul- 


try and corral fence, lawn fence, 
gates, steel posts, barb wire, nails 
and staples, plain wire, fence stretch- 
ers, bale ties, and metal roofing 
. .. write for catalog and informa- 
tion on open territory. 


All MID-STATES FENCE and WIRE 
PRODUCTS are made of ZINC- 
BLENDED WIRE.* 


*(ZINC-BLENDED Wire is produced 
by the GALVANNEALING Process 
under License Arrangement.) 


MID- STATES 
J TEEL ond WIRE Co. 


CRAWFORD/ VILLE, IND. 
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REAL VALUES 





_ Are You a Member? 


Mrs. John Alden, who 
lived in the littlest house 
in Brooklyn—four sto- 
ries high and only eight 
lined with 
bookcases from cellar to 
attic—died on Thursday, 
January 8th, in her 71st 
year. 


feet wide, 


Her husband was a lin- 
eal descendent of John 
Alden of the Mayflower. 
She was always helping 
Many won- 
derful acts of kindness, 


somebody. 


many agencies for good 
were originated by her. 
There would not be rcom 
on this page to tell the 
complete story. 

She founded and was the 
President of the Interna- 
tional Sunshine Society 
with over three hundred 
thousand members 


The subscribers of the publication are well 
informed on all the current events taking 
place in the trade. Each week is presented 
a bird's-eye view of the happenings in the 
industry. On nearly every page, you can 
find a constructive idea that will be helpful 
to those who are merchandising their prod- 
ucts through this industry. 


—Examples of how the other fellow 
is making money. 


—Suggestions of new plans for mer- 
chandising. 


-The ebb and flow of the product 
reflected in statistics. 


-The high lights of twelve conven- 
tions mirrored in this week’s is- 
sue. 


—Mention of over four hundred 
names of individuals (outside of 
obituary and business changes) 
printed each week. A directory 
of live merchants in each issue. 


Thousands of lumbermen say it pays to 
read an up-to-date weekly newspaper and 
advertisers appreciate the fact that there is 
a value in having their advertisement in a 
publication which gives its readers value such 
as is found in The American Lumberman. 


IT IS INFORMATIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
AND PROGRESSIVE. 


It Represents Real Value! 


American fiimberman 
Established 1873 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Two Hands 


{| fgger the Lord give a fellah two hands, 
“The same as He give us two ears, 
For reasons I hope that the world understands, 
~ Because it so simple appears. 
He give us two ears on two sides of the head 
So, whoever was told or whatever was said, 
A man would be fixed so a man always had 
One ear for the good, not just one for the 
bad 


| fgger the Lord give us hands like He done 
Like ears, yes, provided us two, 
So, whatever we grabbed with the fingers of 
one, 
The other had somethin’ to do: 
\ hand for to get and a hand for to give, 
To live with, and then to he!p other folks live, 
I figger the Lord had the judgment to plan 
A much better thing than a one-handed 
man. 


| fgger the Lord must have figgered a time 
Might come like the times of today, 
When makin’ a little ain't no sort of crime— 
If you're givin’ a little away. 
Yes, He give us two hands, and the reason is 
plain, 
ine to make what we make, one to share what 
we gain, 
Yes, we need both our hands for to win us 
a crown-— 
One hand to reach up, and a hand to reach 
down. 


We See b' the Papers 


Every time business turns the corner it seems 
to bump into something. 

Well, the depression is over, except for the 
fellow who would rather kick than climb. 
Russia says it needs 13,000 experts. Chicago 
vill be glad to let her have some of its. 
Perhaps they call it Sing Sing because so 
many people who do that ought to be there. 
When we were a boy and had a sled, we 
lidn’t expect to climb back as fast as we slid 
own. 


The Mayflower has burned at its pier. 


This, 


however, is not the one that New England 
ame over in. 
Our druggist tells us that his 1930 sales 


vere 98 percent of 1929's, with a chain store 
across the street. 


That is a reduction of only 6 percent, the 


normal growth of the country and of any busi- 


ness being 


t percent annually. 

Come to think of it, though, we never went 
) the store that we didn’t find him on the 
job, with a smile on. 

Oh, Lord, send us a competitor who thinks 
that the thing to do when business falls off 
's to cut down his advertising. 

The trouble with the Senate is that there 
are too many fellows in it who realize what 
a darned good president they would make. 
An Armenian who recently died in Chicago 
famed that he had had 78 wives. You can 


always find some fellow who is worse off than 


you are. 

_ Announcements of engagements are running 
“ percent above normal in the Chicago news- 
papers. Almost any girl witt: a good job can 
get married now. 

French gamblers say the public will lose 
$6,000,000 in taxes if they are put out of busi- 
tess. And from whom do they get the six 
million, and then some? 

_ The Spanish army is split three ways. Over 
ttre we have the same thing, only it isn’t the 
rind but a paving contract or something like 
that. 


u 


Now, if people have money to spend for 
mental manure, they have money to spend for 
clothing, and will spend it as soon as what 
they have wears out. And for other things. 

Elmore Peterson told the Mountain States 
dealers that he believed we are now at the 
bottom of the worst depression this country 
has ever had. 

Our friend Peterson had it right, except that 
we have had about a dozen that were worse 
than this. In 1873 they would have called 
what we have now a boom. 

Last Saturday afternoon we had to visit two 
theaters before we could find seats, and we 
weren't looking for filth, either. We found 
it, but we weren’t looking for it. 

It was the first time we had been in a 
theater in years (for that very reason), but 
we couldn’t see but that people were spending 
their money, and had some of it to spend. 


Between Trains 


BELVIDERE, ILL.-- The public school teachers 
were host (after looking around, perhaps we 
should say hostess) to the Chamber of Com- 
merce tonight. Rather a novel idea, this. Any- 
way, the teachers put on the whole show, not 
the least of which was a section of the Belvi- 
dere high school band, national champion in its 
class. That is one thing that has made remark- 
able progress in our public schools. When most 
of us were boys, or girls, we were taught a 
Christmas cantata once a year, and that is about 
all the musical education we got. Now, if a 
boy takes up music in high school, he comes out 
prepared to play in the town band. That would 
be all right, if he didn’t sometimes join a jazz 
orchestra instead. Even then it is a good thing 
in the main. America spends more money on 
music, perhaps, than any other country in the 
world, and knows less about it. Unfortunately 
we spend the money to have the music per- 
formed by others, instead of learning how to 
produce it ourselves. Perhaps the growth of 
musical instruction in the schools will make us 
the music lovers we ought to be instead of the 
music lovers we think we are. 


Winters 


Don’t tell me these 
used to be 
‘Way up there in Michigan in eighty-two or 
-three— 
When the pump froze up at night, 
When the windows frosted white, 
When the snow was six feet deep as fur as you 
could see. 


winters are like winters 


Don’t tell me thermometers go down the way 
they did 
"Way up there in Michigan when I was just a 
kid— 
Twenty-five or -six below 
Maybe fur a week or so, 
Yet a youngster hustled out to swamp or saw 
or skid. 


Don't tell me that gittin’ up is like it anymore, 
"Way up there in Michigan in eighty-three or 
-four— 
When you wakened in the gloom, 
Found a snowdrift in your room, 
Found the washdish frozen tight, 


frost 
around the door. 


and 


Don’t tell me about the cold, because I pulled 
a saw 
"Way up there in Michigan, or hollered gee 
and haw. 
Don’t come bellyachin’, man— 
Say, up there in Michigan, 
When we had a day like this we thought it was 
a thaw. 
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COS 


Means 
Better 
Returns 


from your 


Dry Kiln 


Investment 





IyCOS 


Recording Regulator 


for 
Temperature 
and Humidity 


Write for Catalog and Complete 
Information 





| 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 


> 


IN CANADA 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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This Easiest way 
ie 
the Cheapest way 














= and 


hand-trucks are the time- 
honored, but none the 
less costly way to move 
lumber. 


There’s a faster, easier, 
cheaper way. Lumbermen 
who use this method find 
that it saves them $10 to 
$15 or more on every car 
they unload. 


If this saving interests 
you—write for the whole 
story, in catalog L. 


TANDAR 


NORTH SAINT PAUL, 
MINNESOTA 
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News Notes from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 31.—China showed a little more interest 
in the lower grades of Douglas fir during the 
week than for some time, but not enough to 
arouse much excitement. Other foreign mar- 
kets showed no signs of increased activity. 
Atiantic coast business is quiet. As a matter 
of fact the whole situation showed very little 
change during the week. Production continues 
light, and is exceeded by the volume of sales, 
so that mill stocks are gradually being re- 
duced, 

The logging camps have disposed of all their 
logs. The weather is exceptionally fine, so 
that they could start up any time now, but for 
the fact that most sawmills buying in the 
open market are well supplied with logs. In 
view of this fact few logging camps in the 
Columbia River district will resume operating 
until Feb. 15, and several are not expected to 
get into action again until March 1. 

Sawmills in the Willamette valley will be- 
gin shipping in a few days approximately fifty 
carloads of cross ties to Las Vegas, Nev., to 
be used in the construction of the railroad 
over which material is to be hauled to the 
Boulder Dam project. The order for 26,000 
pieces of cross ties and a quantity of switch 
ties was placed here this week by the Govern- 
ment with the Coast Fir & Cedar Products Co. 
The business will be distributed among a 
group of smaller mills that specialize in ties. 
This is the first large order for lumber placed 
in connection with the great Federal project. 

A meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association was held Friday, Jan. 23, at 
Eugene. 

Fred Cutler reports progress in the move- 
ment to organize a new Portland Lumbermen’s 
Club here, to include in its membership both 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

It is reported that money for building 
projects is becoming easier, and that indica- 
tions point to quite a building program here 
during the year. Relatively few dwellings and 
apartment houses have been erected in Port- 
land for a considerable period, and “For Rent” 
signs that were quite plentiful a few months 
ago are gradually disappearing. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 31.—The market in lumber products 
continues fairly strong, according to A. M. 
Aston, secretary Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 
of Omak, Wash. At the close of the old 
year, Mr. Aston stated that prospects ap- 
peared brighter than for some time. “We 
are especially gratified with the business 
which has continued to come from our es- 
tablished customers,” Mr. Aston said, “and 
new territories are being opened up from 
time to time. I believe that by spring we 
will have sufficient business to start two- 
shift operations.” At present the mill is 
operating one 10-hour shift, and the factory 
one 8-hour shift. The winter season always 
slows down operations for the factory some- 
what, Mr. Aston stated, since the lumber 
used in the factory dries much more slowly. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
Libby, Mont., is keeping its mills running, 
although it was compelled to lay off unmar- 
ried men. Its yards are filled with lumber 
for which there is no sale, and if it consulted 
its own financial interest no doubt it would 
let its mills remain idle. Ordinarily the 
shipping out of lumber begins about this 
time of year and continues into the summer, 
but up to now the business is said to be 
“slow.” 

It is reported that the sawmill of Hicks 
Lumber Co., at Northwestern Lake, near 
White Salmon, Wash., will start sawing 
March 1. Orders are in for sawing 6,000,000 
feet of pine lumber, and a doubt shift will 
be put on. The mill has a capacity of 25,000 
feet a shift. 

Jas. D. Lyttle has announced that he is 
preparing to open his sawmill at Grangeville, 
Idaho, as soon as the weather permits. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. is closing its re- 
tail yard at Hartline, Wash., and is moving 
the stock to its yards at Coulee City, Wash. 
Hereafter the company will serve the entire 
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section from its Coulee yard. Mr. Byersdorg 
who has been the manager at Hartline, Zoes 
to Wilbur. 

Claude Randall, a Spokane attorney, wag 
the speaker at the Jan. 30 noon meeting 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. His subject 
was the yield tax relief measure, which is at 
present before the Washington State legisla. 
ture at Olympia. This measure would pro. 
vide for the reforestation of privately owned 
land, and later will come up for the vote of 
the people of the State. This measure calls 
for a flat charge of $1 an acre as the tax on 
timber land. After the timber is cut there 
would be a yield tax of 12% percent of the 
stumpage value. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 31.—-The Atlantic coast’ market is not 
as firm as it was thirty days ago. February 
space is plentiful though not conference ton- 
nage. One man expressed the opinion that 
some lumber shipped in January was unsold, 
the shippers desiring to take advantage of 
the $10.50 rate. A rail shipper stated there 
is no improvement in demand and none indi- 
cated. The drop in cedar siding prices is 
believed due to decreases in the prices of 
cypress and redwood. The cedar reductions 
average about $5. The cedar market is very 
quiet. Shingle production is about 20 percent 
of mill capacity, and prices are unchanged, 

The log market is very quiet. On the 
lower Sound, Douglas fir brings $10, $15 and 
$21, but so few sales have been made on the 
upper Sound that prices are undetermined. 
The list price on the upper Sound is still 
$12, $18 and $25, but no logs are selling at 
these figures. Most sales have been of Nos, 2 
and 3 logs. Hemlock logs are steady at 
$10.50 and $12.50 with a small volume moving. 
Cedar log prices are undetermined, the 
volume moving being negligible. Shingles 
are about the same in price with production 
twenty percent of capacity. 

Local retail yard sales are far below a 
satisfactory volume. Efforts to raise prices 
are being made. A number of wholesalers 
agree that inquiry is more plentiful, and one 
man declared that orders are larger than 
they were two weeks ago. 

The hardwood mill formerly owned by the 
Sedro Hardwood Co., at Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash., has resumed operations as the Hard- 
wood Products Co, Charles Gilstrop is gen- 
eral manager. 

Roy Dean, owner of the Central States 
Lumber Co., a wholesale concern at Janes- 
ville, Wis., was a visitor to Seattle last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 3.—Unseasonably warm weather is 
credited for a considerable movement of both 
northern pine and northern white cedar in 
this region, considering the time of the year. 
Small modernizing projects and mucli repair 
work usually done in the spring or early sum- 
mer are being undertaken now. The mills are 
receiving a number of orders for mixed cars, 
usually for prompt delivery. Sash and door 
makers report some activity in the small resi- 
dence line. 

Northern pine mills in the Head of the 
Lakes area report that unfilled orders on hand 
are more numerous than at this time a year 
ago. Some of them are being held up at the 
buyer’s request, and in other cases there is 4 
delay because certain items are in short sup- 
ply at some of the mills. Industrial demand 
is light. Pine prices are steady, and show 
no changes recently. Although working under 
the handicap of lack of snow and warm 
weather, logging is progressing fairly well, 
although not at last year’s rate. 

An increased number of orders for large 
northern white cedar posts for highway guard 
rail purposes have been brought out by warm 
weather and a desire to do road construction 
work to aid the unemployed. As yet these 
projects have been on a rather small scale. 
Some cedar dealers fear an acute shortage of 
the large sized posts. There are plenty of 3 
and 4-inch posts on hand. Production is com 
siderably under that of last season. 

According to the latest report of the Ninth 
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Federal Reserve district, 524 retail yards in 
the area sold 4,145,000 board feet of lumber 
in December, 1930, as compared with 6,293,000 
feet in December, 1929, and 9,028,000 feet in 
November, 1939. At 495 yards the stocks at 
the close of last December totaled 70,531,000 
poard feet; at the end of the preceding month 
they totaled 71,025,000 feet, and at the end of 
December, 1929, 73,891,000 feet. In December, 
1930, sales of 524 yards amounted to $730,800, 


as compared with $1,539,200 last November, 
and $898,600 during December, 1929. Cash 


eollections last December totaled 
November, 1930, $833,900, and in 
1929, $793,600. 

The department of commerce of Minnesota 
has issued an order authorizing the Twin City 
Building & Loan Association to increase its 
authorized capital from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 


$809,100; in 
December, 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 3.—Many of the more prominent mem- 
pers of the Greater Boston retail trade were 
away from their offices last week, attending 
the Northeastern convention in New York, 
and wholesalers found it difficult to contact 
any interested customers. 

Starting the first of February, the Bay 
State Shipping Co., operators of the Army 
Base, South Boston, an important lumber 
terminal, have established a wharfage charge 
on all cargoes or freight fcr receipt or 
despatch at that terminal. Hitherto such 
assessments have been made on truck-haul 
freight only. The charge is stated to be 
made to meet rentals to the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Fred W. White of the F. W. White Lumber 
Co., Boston, has been appointed Hoo-Hoo 
counselor for Massachusetts. 


R. C. B. Hartley, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cook Borden Lumber 
Co., Fall River, has been elected president 


of the Fall River Chamber of Commerce 

The Capital City Lumber Co., Hartford, 
Conn., now has the franchise for handling 
Curtis woodwork, acquired through purchase 
of the Hartford Sash & Door Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 2.—Observers at the 


three-day con- 
vention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s convention here last week received 


the impression that the iumbermen—whole- 
salers and retailers—are on their toes. Rep- 
resentatives of big manufacturers were 





endeavoring to meet every retailer present. 
At the noon lunch hour on Wednesday, the 
main day of the meeting, the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 


sales 


correspondent counted fourteen 
representatives in the hall and there 
were perhaps as many more, all busy talking 
lumber. The New York wholesalers were also 
present in profusion. There was a greater 
attendance of New York City retailers than 
at any previous convention. One of the 
retailers said: “I know now that the lumber 
industry is not discouraged, that there are 
means of selling lumber that we have never 
tried and that all over this broad land there 
are hundreds of men fighting to bring busi- 
ness back to normalcy. They have convinced 
me that we will succeed, and that 1931 will 
not be so bad for us after all.” So it seems 
that the Northeastern succeeded in giving the 
New York City contingent, mostly non- 
members, a much-needed injection of “pep.” 

Andrew H. Dykes, president Dykes Lumber 
Co. which operates the biggest chain of re- 
tail lumber yards in the city, was the host 
Saturday night of the rank and file of his 
organization at a dinner and dance in Hotel 
Commodore. Preceding the “party” there 
Was a business session of executives and yard 
managers, at which accomplishments for 1930 
Were reviewed, and plans laid for the coming 
twelve months. In point of attendance, it 


Was the biggest annual event in the history 
of the Dykes company. Mr. Dykes himself 
Said he was gratified with the accomplish- 


ments of the last twelve months, and that 
he was satisfied with the outlook for 1931. 
With these kind words from the “big chief” 
tinging in their ears, the Dykes “family” 
Settled down and had a great time. Mr. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


Dykes was presented with a set of field 
glasses, a gift from his employees. 

J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was the chief speaker at last Friday 
night’s meeting of the Nylta Club. He spoke 
on grade-marking of lumber. Prior to the 
meeting, Prof. Jolly, of White Plains High 
School, held a session of his class in public- 
speaking. The class is made up entirely of 
members of the Nylta Club, and the purpose 
is to train the Nyltarians so that none of 
them will hesitate to get up and speak out 
at club meetings. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 2.—The meeting of the 2x3 Club of 
Philadelphia last Tuesday was attended by 
a large percentage of the membership. The 
2x3 Club is composed of a number of pro- 
prietors of small yards, where a considerable 
volume of the business is done over the 
counter on a cash-and-carry basis. 

H. L. Sinexon has been made secretary- 
treasurer of the E. G. Miller Lumber Co., 
succeeding the late J. Paul Miller. a. 
Miller has been elected vice president of the 
Paulboro retail yard, and E. E. Miller has 
been re-elected president of the company. 

J. Elmer Troth, for many years head of 
J. S. Kent Co., is now associated with 
Coulbourn Bros. under a working agreement 
enabling him to serve the trade he has served 
heretofore. 

The Cross Brothers Lumber Co. is now lo- 
cated in its new offices in the Hardt Build- 
ing, Broad Street and Columbia Avenue. 


J. C. Walker & Son Co., prominent lumber 
retailer, has completed another large ware- 
house, which is being used for the storage 


of cement and dressed lumber. 

Charles W. Walker, Downingtown retailer, 
has finished building another new shed and 
now has all his stock under cover. 

Wilson & Gardner, who suffered a bad fire 
last year, have completely rebuilt their plant 
at Willow Grove, near Philadelphia. 

The lumber industry of Philadelphia has 
been paying its respects to Robert G. Kay, 
who has served the trade in this vicinity for 
fifty years. Several dinners have been held 
in his honor by the various lumber associa- 
tions with which he has been affiliated. Mr. 
Kay is a former president of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia, a charter 
member of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, a former trustee of 
the national wholesale organization, and a 
member of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club. 

Another retail lumber dealer was honored 
last week when Gov. Pinchot appointed A. M. 
Northrup, of Ashley, secretary of labor of 
Pennsylvania in his new cabinet. The ap- 
pointee is a member of the firm of Bowden 
& Northrup, and belongs to the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

tay Miller, of the G. A. Miller Lumber Co., 
and a member of the local association, has 
been elected to the house of delegates of 
Maryland. 

Secretary Harry Magargal, of the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen'’s Association, has recov- 
ered completely from an operation he under- 
went in the Hahnemann Hospital. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Keb. 2.—Last week there was an improve- 
ment in demand for North Carolina pine. 
There have also been more inquiries. There 
is prevalent a more general feeling of opti- 
mism, and all are agreed that prices have 
hit bottom. Little lumber is now being pro- 
duced and the unsold surplus is being grad- 
ually shipped out. Production and demand 
run closely together. Everything ordered 
these days is wanted immediately. 

There has not been very much demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better either in band or circu- 
lar sawn, but January sales show up better 
than December. The price is firm, for little 
good circular sawn. stock is available. 
B&better 4/4 stock widths have been rather 
quiet, both rough and dressed. A few cars 
of mixed rough have been sold, but the prices 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 
Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 


gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEYS 








FOR SALE 
Must Settle Estate 


Due to dissolution of partnership caused 
by death of a partner, the assets of the 
Oak Planing Mill, a going concern, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises at 
201 East Lincoln, Royal Oak, Michigan, on 
Wednesday, February 25th, 1931, at 11:00 
A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen 
years continuously in business. 


E. J. CLAXTON, Receiver 
201 E. Lincoln Ave., ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
Phone: Royal Oak 0174 











A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its, size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that »ractically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “‘Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
sem!-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 





—one piece or 
rough, 


HARDWOOD 


DIMENSION 


GUM BEECH OAK 


surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


glued -up, 





or untreated. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, IIl.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 











Lutcher & 


Cypress and 





Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


Moore 


Tupelo 














GOLDSBORC 
N. C. PINE 


YARD STOCK 


fe 





Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 


SHED STOCK 











DIMENSHUNATED 
LUMB 


Tee TrHickness 


SEND FOR R BO 
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THE STORY OF OJNENSION LUMBER 


BLACK MOUNTAIN 


SPECIALISTS IN KiLnw Of 


DIMENSION MBANURACTURING 
7 NORTH CAROLINA 


(ere) 


‘ Men ~ ST 








YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








_H. R. Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., Morris, Ill., was a visitor in Chicago Tues- 
day, and called on local lumbermen. 


K. F. Harris, of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries, Shreveport, La., was in Chicago Monday 
and called at the offices of several local lumber- 
men. 


S. S. Collins, of Vardaman, Miss., proprietor 
of the S. S. Collins Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
on Friday of last week, and called at the offices 
of local lumbermen. 


J. F. Ravenscroft, of La Grande, Ore., sales 
manager of the Mt. Emily Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday and visited with some of 
his friends in the local lumber trade. 


H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been named a director of the Indianapolis 
Y. M. C. A. for a period of three years. 


C. A. Black, of the P. J. Black Lumber Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., was a Chicago visitor on 
Thursday of this week, and paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a pleasant visit. He intended stop- 
ping off at St. Paul on his way home. 


Stockholders of the Goshen Sash & Door Co., 
Goshen, Ind., have re-elected Mrs. Louise B. 
Whitmer, president; Robert B. Beck, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph M. Farrell, sr., secretary-treas- 
urer-general manager, and IF. Priser, assistant 
secretary. 


John D. Spaulding, of Diamond Springs, 
Calif., sales manager of the California Door 
Co., returned to Chicago last Saturday from a 
business trip to lumber distribution centers of 
the East, and after a few days of calling on lo- 
cal lumbermen left Tuesday night for his home. 


E. H. McGill, of Electric Mills, Miss., gen- 
eral sales manager of the Sumter Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago two days the fore part of last 
week, and called on local lumbermen. He left 
here to visit eastern lumber centers. There is, 
he reported, more demand for southern pine, 
and he was optimistic as to what 1931 will 
bring. 


R. F. Hofheins, accompanied by his wife, 
spent a few days in Chicago this week, en 
route to St. Paul, Minn., where he will be 
connected with the branch plant of the Wea- 
therbest Stained Shingle Co. located there. He 
is the son of F. A. Hofheins, president of the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and a recent graduate of Colgate 
University. 

Harold I. Ziegler, manager of the Central 
Coal & Lumber Co., Michigan City, Ind., has 
been elected to the office of president of the 
Michigan City Country Club at the first direc- 
tors’ meeting of the new year, Monday evening. 
He has been a factor in the development of the 
new course and will make the club a good 
president. 


C. C. Smith, of Houston, Tex., manager of 
southern pine yard stock for the Kirby Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago for three days the latter 
part of last week, and left Saturday night for 
the East, where he expected to visit several 
of the important lumber markets. He reported 
some improvement in demand and in the out- 
look for 1931, when he called at local lumber 
offices. 


The many friends in the lumber industry of 
Lee H. Shepherd will be interested to know 
that he has engaged in the wholesale and com- 
mission business in Detroit, Mich., with offices 
in the Book Building. Mr. Shepherd will rep- 
resent the John C. Shepherd Lumber Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Shepherd Lumber Co, and Pine 


Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., and the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., and 
in addition will represent the Foshee Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, manufacturer of wood 
chock blocks used in loading automobiles. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Co., of St. Louis, has 
just issued bulletin No. 415, this being devoted 
particularly to oil engines and containing also 
a partial list of other power equipment. This 
company is in its thirty-third year and has been 
closely identified with the lumber industry dur- 
ing all of these years as a buyer and seller of 
rails, equipment and machinery of every kind, 


| Buy, You Buy, He Buys 


Burdett Green, secretary-manager of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
sends to persons seeking information concerning 
the marketing of walnut logs a letter that illus- 
trates the “business circle” in the consumption 
of lumber. It is pointed out by Mr. Green that 
at present few mills are buying walnut logs be- 
cause the furniture industry is not buying walnut 
lumber. 

“The furniture industry,” he continues, “will 
not buy walnut lumber unless you and the rest 
of the public are buying walnut furniture. Are 
you doing your part to help sell your walnut?” 





Contest Awards Increased 


An additional $1,000 will be awarded in the 
Farm Home Improvement Contest of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which is to 
run from March 1 to Nov. 1. The contest was 
originally announced as carrying $1,000 in 
prizes. The second thousand dollars will be 
awarded to contestants who make the greatest 
progress in easing the household duties of the 
farm wife. 

Up to date some 2,336 individual entries have 
been made in the contest and every mail is 
bringing in more. Four State farm bureaus 
have taken on the Home Improvement Contest 
as a State-wide project, in addition to thirty-six 
county farm bureaus that will feature it as one 
of the major activities of this year. 

Those interested may obtain complete details, 
rules and regulations by writing to R. F. Gray, 
director home modernization, American Farm 
Sureau Federation, 58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


Consolidate Insurance Business 


30ston, Mass., Feb. 3.—The business of the 
Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., ot 
Boston, has been consolidated with that of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago. 
The business of the Lumbermen’s, organized in 
1912 to provide casualty coverage for the lum- 
ber and woodworking industry of Illinois, has 
expanded and now the company writes a general 
line of insurance throughout the United States 
and Canada. The company reports an increase 
of business in 1930 over 1929 of about 10 per- 
cent and President James S. Kemper, generally 
recognized as one of the leading insurance men 
in the country, states that for several years the 
company has had the largest premium income 
of any Illinois insurance corporation. Com- 
menting on the merger with the Boston orgatl- 
ization, Mr. Kemper said: 

The directors of both companies felt that 
substantial economies could be effected by 
handling the business through one corpora- 
tion. The Lumbermen’s has for some time 
automatically reinsured most of the insur- 
ance written by the Federal so the substitu- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s for the Federal 1s 
largely a matter of form. The executive and 
service staffs of the Federal are substan- 
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tially the same as the Lumbermen’s and will 
pe continued as heretofore. The charter of 
the Federal will be retained so that the 
company can be re-established if desired. 
The Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. will 
be operated as in the past. 


Resigns Redwood Secretaryship 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 31.-—Although 
requested to reconsider his resignation as sec- 
retary-manager of the California Redwood As- 
sociation, R. F. Hammatt definitely has an- 
nounced his decision to sever this connection 
and his resignation becomes effective today. 
Mr. Hammatt has been secretary-manager of 
this association for ten years. In announcing 
his resignation, Mr. Hammatt expresses the 
sincere hope that his successor, Max E. Cook, 
will be as fortunate as he has been in his per- 
sonal and business associations. Mr. Hammatt 
expresses appreciation of the many friendships 
he has made among the retail lumber yards in 
California and other sections of the country. 
To them, also, he expresses sincere good will 
and best wishes. 


A Lumberman All His Life 





Fuora, INp., Feb. 2—E. L. Cochran, who last 
month was elected president of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, was only 
ten years old when he took his first job as 
“T have been 


a part of the lumber industry. 
working around lum- 
ber,” he told a repre- 
sentative of the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 
“ever since I was a kid. 
I started in the sawmill 








E. L. COCHRAN 
Flora, Ind.; 
New President 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana 





end of the business—I 
was shoveling shavings. 
That was for the Flora 
Saw Mill Co. My 
father, Charles Cochran, 
was there, and G. E. 
Voorhees was general 
manager.” 

Later the young man 
spent nine years in Logansport, in the retail 
yard of Philip Voorhees & Son, returning to 
Flora to become associated with the Voorhees 
Lumber Co., local retail establishment of which 
he now is manager. Mr. Cochran has been in 
the retail lumber business about twenty years, 
and the position to which he was elected at In- 
dianapolis is the best indication of the esteem in 
which he is held by his fellow lumbermen. 














A Cartoonist's Lumber Slogan 


INDIA NAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 2.—The late Edward 
K. “Kin” Hubbard, Hoosier cartoonist who put 
into the mouth of his famed character, “Abe 
Martin,” wisdom and wit that have brought 
laughter and ideas to newspaper and magazine 
readers from one end of the country to the 
other, was the man who gave the Brannum- 

fene Lumber Co. its slogan “We Hurry.” 
his slogan is painted on each of the local re- 
tailer’s fleet of seven trucks, and Indianapolis 
people seem to like it. 

Joe Brannum, president of the company, told 
about it when the writer called on him last 
month, a couple of days after the close of the 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ets’ Association of Indiana. The cartoonist and 
the lumberman, Mr. Brannum said, had been 
friends for years. One day, during a conversa- 
ton, “Kin” said to his friend, “You ought to 
we ‘We Hurry’ for a slogan.” It sounded to 
the dealer like a good suggestion, so he adopted 
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it and it “took.” Mr. Brannum told of other 
instances in which he was aided by him who 
knew people and what people like and how they 
like it—instances of writing special advertise- 
ments, or radio speeches. The human touch in 
what he said or wrote made it mean so much. 

But Mr. Brannum himself is not lacking in 
that quality, either, we discovered early in 
our visit and re-discovered frequently on the 
little tour through the company’s yard and plan- 
ing mill. It was good to see him touch a board 
as he passed, not because he had to but because 
he wanted to, and he probably did not notice 
that he did touch this board and that; it was all 
unconsciously. He does not have lumber simply 
so he can buy and sell it—he lives it, as do so 
many of the tried and true lumbermen who are 
lumbermen because they want to be, and like 
lumber, like to touch wood. As he walked past 
a place where a few men were working, and he 
met one of them carrying a board, he greeted 
him with a warm and cheery “Hello, Theo- 
dore!” and a minute later “Good morning, 
Charlie!” as another dusty -overalled man 
passed by. There seemed to be no surprise in 
their faces as they responded, so we naturally 
took it that this is quite the usual thing with 
him. He conducted us to the drafting room, 
where several women were working. He looked 
in through the open door, and “Good morning, 
girls” brought such a general response in smiles 
and “good mornings” that we really didn’t 
blame him for making it a point to keep on such 
friendly terms with these men and women who 
keep the wheels of his establishment turning 
’round. 

As we headed back toward the office we were 
stopped by a man who had a few minutes’ earn- 
est conversation with Mr. Brannum. When he 
left the lumberman remarked, “That is a build- 
ing material man. He has figured on twenty 
jobs in the last ten days. He didn’t seem very 
downhearted.” We returned to the office and, 
on the point of leaving, asked, “And let’s see 
now—how do you want your name written? 
What are your initials?” His reply was, 

“Toe Brannum.” 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—The Parson Simp- 
kin Memorial Committee, with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City, and Roy H. Felt, secretary, 
has its preliminary organization started, and is 
laying plans to commemorate the many years 
of wonderful inspirational work conducted by 
Parson P. A. Simpkin among the lumbermen of 
the entire United States. 

Parson Simpkin, as chaplain of the Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, traveled unceasingly back and 
forth throughout the entire United States, and 
the influence which his words and example ex- 
erted over the thousands of lumbermen every- 
where can not be measured. His friends, both 
in and out of Hoo-Hoo, are now proposing a 
fitting memorial. 

For twenty years Parson Simpkin was pas- 
tor of Phillips Congregational Church in Salt 
Lake City. He was its pastor emeritus for the 
last ten years of his life. One of his fondest 
hopes was that during his lifetime he might be 
instrumental in providing a new edifice for 
this church. His ambition was not realized. 
His friends are now proposing to install in 
the present church edifice a suitable organ with 
chimes. The $10,000 or $12,000 necessary for 
this purpose is proposed to be raised through 
the sale of pictures of the parson. In this re- 
spect the committee says: 

Surely no man has ever been better known 
or better loved by the lumbermen of the 
United States and Canada than was Parson 
Simpkin. 

And probably no words, spoken or written, 
ever expressed the parson so well as Douglas 
Malloch’s poem in the Oct. 22, 1927, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Feeling that thou- 
sands of men in the industry throughout the 
two nations would appreciate a physical re- 
minder of him and his ideals, this self-ap- 
pointed committee has undertaken distribu- 
tion of his picture with the poem appended. 
It is neatly framed with a gilded molding, 
and can be had in either one of two forms. 
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CHICAGO 


IT PAYS 
TO DEAL 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 


Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 


Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 


Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone ‘Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 


Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks i 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 




















Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 









ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 


Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally ree- 
- 4: ognized as the 
Bt most reliable. 

j Ask for Pam- 
phiet No, 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 














aucvoenineaniy TOM 


HOTEL RADISSON 


In the center of 
the commercial 
district. 

You wil! appre- 
ciate its courte- 
ous service and 
thoughtful at- 
tention. 


oO 
The Home 


of the 
Lumbermen 




















S ccseveaneneeesivany 





Rate $2.00 up. Four Beautiful Cafes 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAG? 
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Major 


Output Low; Demand Fair 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 2—Hardwood demand 
continues fairly good, and is in excess of pro- 
duction and shipments. Prices remain un- 
changed. The best demand continues to come 
from furniture and automobile manufacturers, 
whose plants are running a good part of the 
time. Furniture people are working on orders 
received during the recent shows, and the re- 
ports from the automobile shows are that deal- 
ers are taking on a nice stock. The only hitch 
would be failure of the public to buy. There 
is a slightly better demand from the flooring 
plants. Some plants are resuming operations 
and are buying flooring oak, but prices are ex- 
ceptionally low and will remain low until stocks 
on hand are smaller. There is a better demand 
from the retail dealers, and also from manufac- 
turers of the interior trim and sash and doors. 
The export trade is holding up exceedingly well, 
and there is a good movement overseas. Export 
prices are still low, but foreign buyers realize 
that there will be advances and are making 
their purchases. 

Production remains below the 40 percent 
mark, and it is not thought that it will exceed 
that figure until well after the first of March, 
and not then unless there is a further improve- 
ment on business. Plenty of logs are available, 
as weather conditions have been ideal through- 
out the winter. 


Orders wre Nice Gain 


WarREN, ARK., Feb. 2.— Hardwood opera- 
tions are scheduled to increase next week, be- 
cause of increased bookings this month. The 
E. L. Bruce Co’s plant at Little Rock, has in- 
structions to go on a 55-hour weekly basis be- 
ginning Feb. 2. For several weeks it has oper- 
ated two to four days a week. A slight im- 
provement in business is reported by some of the 
other large mills. There was a substantial in- 
crease in orders booked for dimension stock 
during January over January, 1930. Mills sup- 
plying radio cabinets have released additional 
shipments, and furniture buyers have been fairly 
active. Also, files of orders for hardwood floor- 
ing have been built up somewhat. A fair pro- 
portion of the orders are for deferred shipment. 
The large mills continue to buy limited quanti- 
ties of 4/4 rough dry stock from the small mills. 
Unusually favorable weather for this season has 
permitted larger logging operations in January 
than are usual that month. 

C. L. Foretich, general sales manager Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, left Jan. 25 to spend 
several weeks in the North contacting salesmen 
and customers. His trip will take him to all 
principal market centers east of the Mississippi. 








Replenishment Buying Reported 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Feb. 2.—Wholesale lum- 
bermen generally feel that the market here is 
showing distinct signs of improvement. It is 
steadier, and buyers are more inclined to make 
commitments, with less dickering about prices. 
This is the opinion of lumbermen who re- 
turned this week from trips through the North 
and East. Several of these reports were so 
optimistic that they were taken for a time with 
a grain of salt. However, they emanated from 
lumber dealers who are noted for their con- 
servatism and one seller, sales manager of a 
leading Appalachian lumber manufacturer, 
backed his statement with actual orders. Spot 
business in Appalachian hardwoods is confined 
mostly to hand-to-mouth lots. The tenor of 
reports is that eastern wholesalers and retail 
yards had been placing substantial orders for 
items of which their supplies had run danger- 
ously low. Interior trim factories and planing 
mills are making inquiries for factory items. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Flooring manufacturers are becoming active 
competitors with the auto and body building 
consumers for No. 2 oak. 

One large hardwood manufacturer said that 
he doubted if the automotive plants would take 
any more rough oak and maple lumber, at 
least for some time. They seem to be much 
impressed with the savings effected by pur- 
chasing dimension, or having their rough lum- 
ber sawed to dimension by the mills in southern 
hardwood territory. In many instances the 
automobile companies are establishing their own 
dimension mills. 

Export hardwood trade is still dull, but in- 
quiries are somewhat better and prices some- 
what steadier. 

Southern pine demand is showing improve- 
ment generally, and prices are more stable. 
Cypress is quiet. Pacific coast woods are mov- 
ing slowly. 





Buying Is for Current Needs 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 2—The hardwood mar- 
ket is distinctly quiet. Some customers indicate 
they are becoming convinced that prices have 
reached bottom, and that it is wise to negotiate 
for future requirements, but wholesalers are not 
always willing to entertain propositions, so most 
of the current business is for very prompt de- 
livery. There have been some promises of ex- 
pansion in the present modest requirements of 
the automobile industry, and negotiations with 
transatlantic customers also suggest improve- 
ment. Prices continue unsatisfactory, and the 
general range of quotations is just about what 
it has been for several weeks. Interest in floor- 
ing lags, and quotations are still quite irregular. 
Current range for plain white oak flooring: 
Clear, $8087.50; select, $55@58.50; No. 1 
common, $35@38.50. Clear maple flooring from 
Michigan can be had at $78@s80, and clear 
birch flooring at $72@75. A well known Cana- 
dian make, not long ago quoted $85 and then 
cut to $80, is now offered at $78, including the 
duty. 





. 
Some Buyers Taking More 

LoulIsvILLe, Ky., Feb. 2.—Some very good 
reports are coming in from hardwood producers 
and jobbers. January sales showed material im- 
provement, some houses reporting more orders 
booked than in any month in the last six; and 
larger shipments in January than in any month 
in four. One of the largest producers and 
shippers reported more orders and inquiries, 
coming in from more classes of consumers over 
widely scattered territory, because consumers’ 
stocks are quite low. 

Furniture trade buying is uneven. Some 
houses have good business in hand, and others 
are very short, but total demand has improved. 
Radio business has been slow, but some houses 
have secured orders for radio material. Auto- 
motive demand has been better, but counter 
offers have been at such low prices that some 
of them have been declined. The planing mill 
trade is buying very sparingly, as builders and 
contractors are in no hurry to start construction 
with bad weather ahead. Flooring plants have 
been buying some oak, but at very low prices. 
Railroads are not showing much _ inclination 
toward buying. Export business has been fair, 
aid looks promising. Box plants are buying 
some low grades. 

Cottonwood has been showing a little im- 
provement in Nos. 1 and 2 common, principally 
4/ and 5/4. Sap gum inquiries have been better, 
principally for inch common. Wormy oak is 
moving right along, and there has been some 
chestnut demand, while poplar is more active 
than for some time. Common oak has been in 
better movement, both red and white, but at 
unsatisfactory prices. Elm, maple, magnolia 
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ardwood Buyers Showing Interest 


and quartered black gum are in better call by 
prices are affected by large offerings; ayto. 
motive interests are taking rather  smajj 
amounts. Walnut has been in fair demand 
Veneers and plywood have been selling in larger 
amounts to the furniture trade. 

Prices are no better, but no worse than they 
have been. Inch stock, f. 0. b., Louisville is 
quoted: Poplar, FAS, southern, $72; App. 
lachian, $80; saps and selects, southern, $45. 
Appalachian, $55; No. 1, southern, $32@35: 
Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, southern, $27@9: 
Appalachian, $30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Wal. 
nut, FAS, $220; selects, $145; No. 1, $75; No 
2, $32.50. Sap gum, plain, FAS, $37@49: 
common, $27 30; quartered, FAS, $52@53: 
common, $34@35. Red gum, plain, FAS, $75: 
common, $43; quartered, about the same as 
plain. Ash, FAS, $65@70; common, $43@45 
Cottonwood, FAS, $37@40; common, $98 
Southern plain oak, red, FAS, $55; common, 
$38. Southern plain white oak, FAS, $75@g0: 
common, $42. Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS 
$654.70; common, $45. Appalachian white oak 
plain, FAS, $80@90; common, $50; quartered, 
FAS, $120@125; common, $65@70. Southern 
quartered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $42 
(65. Southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85: 
common, $52.50. Sound wormy oak, $26@28. 

Warren T. Green, works manager for the 
Mengel Body Co., has been named first yice 
president of the Louisville Safety Council. 

L. O. Whelan, after nineteen years with the 
Adler Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, has 
been made treasurer. 





Remodeling Boosts Flooring 
BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Wholesale hard- 


wood dealers report some increase in inquiries, 
and a somewhat brighter outlook for trade, 
though it is stated that business has not picked 
up to any great extent so far this year. Oak 
flooring is showing improvement in sales. 

Alfred Miller, of the Miller Lumber Co., has 
returned from an extensive business trip through 
central Canada, and reports that some of the 
furniture manufacturers of Ontario had good 
results from the Kitchener furniture exposition 
held last month. 

The campaign of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club to stimulate the remodeling and 
repair of homes is now in progress and some 
excellent results are being achieved. The de 
mand for flooring, roofing and other building 
material has been stimulated. 

The Abbott Lumber Co. has announced the 
acquisition of two new members to its sales 
staff, both well known to the hardwood trade. 
J. J. Hogan will cover central New York and 
Pennsylvania, and B. Elmer Darling will cover 
Jamestown and vicinity. 

Paul J. Glanton has opened a lumber sales 
office at 609 Genessee Building and will repre 
sent in this territory the Burnside Veneer ©, 
Burnside, Ky., and the Glanton Veneer C 
Whiteville, N. C. 

Harry J. Bryant, traffic manager of Taylor 
& Crate for several years, has resigned thi 
position and is returning to the railroad bus 
ness, in which he has had long experience. ! 
is generally regarded as one of the best 
formed traffic men in this part of the country. 

Among the local lumbermen attending t 
Canadian wholesale lumber convention in 1 
ronto this week are A. J. Brady, jr. ©: 
Kelleran, M. P. Kinsella, George H. Riemet 
and George Strong. Ms 

Ganson Depew was re-elected president ot & 
3uffalo District Golf Association at the annul 
meeting on Jan. 30 at the Hotel Statler. Th 
will be his tenth term of office. Following ™ 
meeting, the delegates were guests of Presidet! 
Depew at the annual banquet. 

Among the visitors to the lumber trade last 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 82 and 84 
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week were A, E. Hart, ‘gg & ‘ 

Coal Co., Kansas City; E. fF . McGill, Sumter 

Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss.; W.’C. Mor- O ine 
ley, assistant general manager, W hite Pine Sales 














Co. Blind River, Ont.; Frank S. Fish, sales 
manager, Dwight Lumber Co., San Francisco. 


(Trade Name California White Pine) 





vut L. W. Carpenter, sales director of the Shevlin 
o- Mills, Minneapolis, was a visitor at its local 
all ofice last week. 
nd, M. E. O’Connor, of the Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ser ing Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., visited its representa- 
tive, the National Lumber Co., last week. 
ley John H. Wall, of the 3uffalo Hardwood Lum- 
Is ber Co., has been laid up at home with a cold. 
pa- Harry T. Trotter, who has been secretary- 
45; treasurer of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., 
35; of Buffalo, has withdrawn from that company 
28; to associate himself with the Holbrook Lumber 
al- Co. of Springfield, Mass. He will represent 
No. that company in central and western New York 
40; State, with headquarters at Syracuse. Mr. 
33; Trotter is well known to the trade, having for 
75; the last fourteen years covered the same terri- : Re: it 
as torv he will now have with the Holbrook Lum- Mill at Dorris, Calif. 
p45, ber Co. 
$28, ———_———— 





80: Loadings of Revenue Freight Manufacturing 





k A report of the car service division of the All items for 
oe = jose Brgy omen gee ontenge agen Bee YARD, 
’ the “-evenue elg of rs yr 2 .e 

hern ended Jan. 24, 1930, totaled 715,690 cars, as FACTORY and 

$62 follows: Forest products, 34,196 cars (an in- 

$85; crease of 1,901 cars over the preceding week); INDUSTRIAL 
28. grain, 39,522 cars; livestock, 24,888 cars; coal, : iremen 
oe 155,815 cars; coke, 9,237 cars; ore, 5,105 cars: Two Fully Equipped Requirements 

merchandise, 208,203 cars, and miscellaneous, " 

vice 938,724 cars. Saw Mills, — 

1 the Dry Kilns, Secure the Best 


i } Brings Active Career to a Close 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 3.—With the resigna- 
tion of Harvey M. Dickson as secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and 


Planing Mills, From Klamath. 


Cut-Up Plant and 
Box Factory. 








hard- its acceptance at the annual meeting of the a 
iries ganization in Memphis was brought to a virtua . 
cai close the active career of a man who has held Annual Capacity 100,000,000 Ft. 
vicker a prominent place in the lumber trade and 
Oak especially in the production and distribution of 
hardwoods, for forty-eight years. Mr. Dick- KE F 
... has son was moved to retire because of an attack 
rough of illness which had weakened him and made it 
of the inadvisable for him to attend the annual sessions L C 
good with an assumption of the work which it en- UMBER OMPANY 
sition tailed, and also to stand the strain of the long : 
journey to and from Memphis. KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. Established 1917 
\ dver- Mr. Dickson has served the association as 
x and secretary for fifteen years, bringing to the exer- 
some cise of his duties the ripe experience of a life- 
he de- time spent in the business as a retailer, whole- 
rilding saler, producer and exporter. His long experi- 
ence made him exceptionally qualified for the 
ed. the work and enabled him to discharge his duties 
; sales with extraordinary effectiveness. Moreover, his 
trade. counsel in the various exigencies of the trade 
rk and rendered him an adviser of real importance 
| cove § to the membership. In deciding to retire he 
was guided by the advice of his physician, who ¢ 
r sal} warned him that participation in the sessions Vill at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
repre: and the long trip might have serious conse- 


er Co, quences. 





or C _Mr. Dickson was born on a farm in Cook 
,.§ County, Illinois, on Oct. 6, 1856. He was hei — ee i = ; 24 flies ait ie 

Taylor educated in the public schools and became a aiter being continued for a number of years, that 1€ has een an influence of the greatest 

ed that sraduate of h dig Raed of the Fast- Was sold to the W. T. Mason Lumber Co., importance in advancing the best interests of 
graduate of Monee Academy and of the Fast 3 : . 

d bus Business College at Poughkeepsie N Y. Of Asheville, and Mr. Dickson then organized the export lumber trade and in securing the 
man Business College at Poughkeepsie, ! : : 4 Eanes 7S 

ce. He Entering into partnership with his father in the Dickson Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va. This adoption of advanced ethics in all dealings. He 

yest il 008 wader the Grm name of Horace EF. Dick: comeany erected a large planing mill and stor- himself, it is stated, has always adhered to and 

ntry. on & S ear cal ‘tail vards @%¢ Shed at Norfolk and made a specialty of advocated the loftiest principles in the conduct 

ao the 00. & Son, he assisted in operating retail yards ‘ iia i TI Fie tena ep gg ie a gn . tt 

ng n Arcola and Arthur, Ill., for seven years. The ¢©XPOF ing dressed and bundled poplar. 1e «of the business, and he is lauded as one of the 

i 


R partnership was then dissolved and Mr. Dick- enterprise was actively carried on until the best equipped men in the trade. His retirement 
cs ’ « Ps € - . 





, ‘f son went into business with John W. Moore, of | World. War. Mr. Dickson's election as secre- has elicited numerous expressions of the keenest 

 iemele Mattoon, Ill.. under the firm name of Moore & ‘tary, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- regret. 

t of the Dickson. A retail lumber business was con- “ation haa eon gue * to J. McD. Price followed Chosen a Life Member 

ane ducted for thirteen years, the partnership being > vag ede ng ' e had a ——— a [Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 

mcf dissolved at the expiration of that time and € association tor years prior to that time an “wr ae af. ; 

r. Ths a stock company sicencettoed at Asheville, ad served on every committee, also having held Ber ete gent oa ay 4. aa a — 

ving HR Poke dr dete of Ge teen ee president for two years. received word that at the meeting of the board 

residet y wey Under the name or the CKSON- Mas of managers, held after the annual sessions of 
Lumber Co., with Mr. Dickson as president. Exporters, who have held membership in the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 


ade 1a! The corporation bought a large tract of hard- the N. L. E. A. and who have been brought resolutions lauding his work in behalf of the 
wood timber in western North Carolina and in close ‘contact with Mr. Dickson speak in the organization were adopted and he was chosen a 
‘ngaged extensively in the manufacture, sale warmest terms of his zeal and his altruistic life member in recognition of the manner in 
and exportation of hardwoods. The business, devotion to the public welfare. They declare which he had discharged his duties as secretary. 
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Bradley-Miller 


“Michiean White Pine 


Give Life-time 
Service 


The genuine Michigan 
White Pine in Bradley-Miller 


frames adds years to the life 
of these famous frames. Year 
in and year out, 
straight and true, free from 
shrinking, swelling and warp- 
That’s why they give 
life-time service and readily 
find a place in the palatial 
home or the modest cottage. 


Bradley-Miller frames 
carry a good margin of profit 
for the dealer. 
ideal frames to sell as they 
build goodwill at all times. 
Let these high quality frames 
help you build your frame 


They are the 
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BRADLEY- MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

















is holding steady. 


but hardwood dunnage 
moving so well. 
i mill men report business 
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(Continued from Page 73) 


were not satisfactory. Edge 4/4 No. 
also been very quiet, but there has 
fair demand for 4/4 No. 3 stock widths at 
fair prices. 3&better 5/4 and thicker 


ber has been quiet. 


There have been a few sales of edge 4/4 
No. 1 box, kiln dried rough. Box makers 
show more interest in good air dried 
box, and will buy at recently prevailing 
prices. Differences of opinion about 
are holding up sales of kiln dried 
Very little dressed and resawn edge 
being sold. The retail yards have 
little interest in stock box, either rough or 
dressed. Good 6-inch air dried box 
is now rather difficult to buy for quick ship- 
ment. There has been a little better demand 
for 4/4 box bark strips, dressed, also resawn 


Prices seem to be holding steady on 
all items of flooring, thin ceiling, roofers etc. 
8-inch roofers 
Buyers switched from Georgia 
latter quoted 
and Carolina mills 
as they care to go. 
Georgia mills are now about on a par. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


over the latter part of 1930, but it takes rock- 
bottom prices to get the 
that southern pine 
were stabilized early in the month, this week 
slight softening 
No particular 


have stiffened. 


and shed stock. 


which are a little stronger. Reports are that 
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Douglas fir has strengthened somewhat, espe. 
cially siding and other shed stock. Hard. 
wood is quiet. There is no demand for oak 
squares. 

Every major city in the Mississippi Valley 
will be represented in the Mississippi Valley 
Industrial Exposition of Progress at the 
Arena here, May 1-10, if early inquiries are 
an accurate barometer of interest. The 
initial announcement was made only two 
weeks ago. 

John S. Penney, vice president of the T, J. 
Moss Tie Co., was elected president of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association at 
its annual convention at Philadelphia, op 
Jan. 29. The association selected St. Louis as 
its convention city for next year. Mr. 
Penney, who is 40, is one of the youngest 
men to hold the highest office in the aggo- 
ciation. He has been active in association 
affairs since 1919, having served on its execu. 
tive committee, and last year as first vice 
president. He joined the T. J. Moss Tie Co, 
in 1920. 

J. W. Fristoe, of the T. J. Moss Tie Co, 
accompanied by his wife, left recently for 
a long sojourn at Ormond, Fla. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 2.—In the Birmingham district, order 
files are light, and there is close figuring on 
competitive bills. It is difficult to secure satis- 
factory loans, and new building is rather 
limited. Suburban yards did a fair volume of 
business in January. Industrial trade has been 
picking up. Buying in all sections continues 
rather hand to mouth. 

Prices show some sign of stiffening. Mills 
that have only fair stocks have increased 
prices slightly on some items, and have held 
to the list on others. Some of the prices are 
very low, and show much variation. For seyv- 
eral weeks, a number of mills have been work- 
ing full time on these low figures. Low prices 
of reputable plants run about as follows: 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, No. 3, $9.50; No. 3 common, 
S2S&CM or S4S 1x6-inch, $11; 1x8-inch and 
wider, $12.50. Dimension, S4S, 2x4-inch, ran- 
dom length, No. 3, $8.50; No. 2 common, 2x4- 
inch, $13.50; 2x6- and 8-inch, $14; 2x10- and 
12-inch, $18, and No. 1 common is $7 more 
than No. 2. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8- and 10-inch, is 
listed at $17, with some selling at $15.50 as 
low. Boards, No. 2 S4S, 1x12-inch, are $18@19. 
Drop siding, No. 3, 1x6-inch is $10; No. 2, $17; 
dropping grade $21; No. 1 and C, $29, and 
B&better, $33.50. Finish is selling at about 
the same price as drop siding. Longleaf 
dimension brings an average of $1.50 over 
shortleaf. Random No. 3 boards, S4S, 1xé6- 
inch and wider are in demand at $10.50@11. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 2.—Placement of several sizable orders 
with Arkansas soft pine mills this week 
brought a cheerful feeling to mill owners. 
Several small mills in southern Arkansas are 
making plans to resume operation in the 
near future. Garner Bros. will start their 
small mill at New Edinburg about the drst 
of March. The weather has favored logging, 
last month having been the mildest and 
dryest January on record. Rainfall averaged 
only one inch, which is only 40 percent nor- 
mal. Logging departments have built up 
their supply of logs, expecting wet weather 
in the future. 

One of the large mills reports having 
booked an order for thirty-eight cars of Nos. 
2 and 3 boards, prices averaging $15.50, mill, 
on the No. 2, and $10.50 on the No. 3. Stocks 
of No. 2 boards were further reduced during 
this month, with the result that most every 
large mill in the State has only a nominal 
stock of 1x6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2. Several 
mills are restricting the sales of these items 
to 6,000 to 10,000 feet a car. It is recog- 
nized that there is too much spread between 
prices of No. 2 and No. 3 boards, and mill 
owners are confident that prices of No. 2 will 
advance in the near future, and that No. 3 
will consequently bring more. 

Increased sales of bundle stock have been 
reported. Included were practically all 
grades of flooring and siding, heavy sales 
being made of 4-inch B&better f. g. flooring, 
which has been in good demand, and of 
38-inch B&better flat and edge grain end- 
matched flooring in short lengths. Mixed- 
car orders predominate, though some straight 
car sales of 6-inch No. 2 center matched and 
headed roofers, along with Nos. 2 and 3 
boards and shiplap, have been reported. 
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Mixed orders have also called for a fair per- 
sentage of finish, casing, base and moldings. 


There has been some improvement in de- 
mand for Nos. 1 and 2 lath for straight and 
mixed car yading. No. 1 lath average around 
6995 or better, mill, while sales of No. 2 
lath are confined largely to mixed cars, aver- 


aging around $1.75, mill. A few straight 
cars of No. 3 cooperage lath have been sold 
for $1.10 to $1.20, mill basis. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 2.-Volume of pine shipments has 
ereatly increased as a result of excellent 
weather. The recent oil strikes in eastern 
Texas at Henderson, Kilgore and Longview, 
have diverted a great deal of lumber to drill- 
ing areas for rigs and derricks, and also for 
building residences. The open winter in the 
North has brought a little business from the 
yards there. Total demand is hardly up to 
even the low output of the mills, and they 


ave not yet enough orders to permit con- 
tinuous operation. The larger mills are still 
on short time. Lower grades have been on 


the surplus list for many months. Some of 
the larger mills have gone after orders for 
these and their sales effort has had a dis- 
quieting effect on the market. In the opinion 
of local wholesalers, however, the market is 
in better shape than it was several weeks ago. 
The mills are counting heavily on increased 
demand as soon as spring opens, and it is 
hoped that prices will show some improve- 
ment. The ability of the smaller mills to 
handle mixed cars is helping the market con- 
siderably, as the straight-car buyers have not 
been able to dominate the market as much 
as in the past. 

Hardwood prices are at an extremely low 
ebb, and demand is light. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 2.—Roofer mills in most instances re- 
main closed down. There is practically no de- 
mand, except from the southern trade. New 
construction projects being launched in the 
Southeast, however, will create some demand 
for roofers, it is believed, and the manufac- 
turers feel that it is just a question of time 
when they will be able to sell more to north- 
ern and eastern markets. 

There appears to have been a little improve- 
ment in the longleaf situation. Mills in a 
number of instances have taken advantage of 
better weather to increase their production 
a little. More orders have been booked in the 
last ten days than in any like period in some 
time, yet business is still far below normal. 

Hardwood manufacturers say there appears 
to have been an improvement in the market 
since the close of the year. Fine weather has 
prevailed in middle and southern Georgia for 
the last ten days. Logging crews have been 
active, while some sawmills are running 
nearly to capacity, though there is no over- 
time production. A number of large mills are 
closed down and probably will remain closed 
until a real pick-up in business develops. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Feb. 2 Hon. Bradley Goodyear, a director 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and a 
brother of Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of 
that company, accompanied by his wife, will 
spend several months in Bogalusa, at the 
Goodyear cottage. He is the youngest son of 
one of the founders of the city of Bogalusa, 
and is taking this opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the Great Southern organization 
from the department heads to the boys on the 
plant. Mr. Goodyear is one of the leading 
lawyers of Buffalo, and has visited Bogalusa 
on a number of occasions. 

The Baer & Thayer hardwood mill is pre- 
paring to resume operations the early part of 
hext week, and will give employment to about 
150 men. It has been closed down for about 
Six weeks. Manager G. H. Field says it is not 
certain whether the company will continue to 


operate the mill after the present stock of logs 
S sawed. ‘We are hopeful that there will be 
an improvement in the lumber market,” says 


Manager Field, ‘‘which will permit continuous 
operation.” 

_D. T. Cushing, vice president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., has announced that the 
Company will permit anyone to use for gar- 
dens, free of charge, lots owned by it in the 
city of Bogalusa. The local chapter of the 
Red Cross has offered free seed to those who 
make application for it, and in this way many 
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pnt | Defective Flues 
Build Your ‘Flues | For Heavy Losses 


for Safety ‘Fi st 





Unless your flues and chimneys are built for Have you noticed in news- 
safety and unless they are kept in a safe condition paper reports of fires how 
for service, they may become an active hazard— many times the cause is 
an ever-present source of danger from fire. To given as a defective chimney 
make safety sure—to keep fire in its proper place or a defective flue? Any 
—the chimney should be built of brick with a tile defect in construction or 
flue lining, and any defect which may develop equipment for handling fire 
should be promptly repaired. is a constant hazard. Build 


, ° r . right and keep safe. Be 
Prevention is always better than cure. We aim 8 I 


therefore to prevent fires wherever possible. 
When losses come, they are fairly and promptly 


sure that fire won't break 
loose in your plant through 


paid. Our dividends reduce insurance cost. In tay oe . 
this three-fold service, Lumber Mutual Policies - “e ure to control & 
offer safety and saving to the Lumber Industry. i i 


Any of our companies will give you full information about 
our fire prevention service, the protection guaranteed by our 
policies, and our cost-reducing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


By ty ry) ne 
‘tijiy Ly Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- iy bd 
YY Cy tion, of Seattle, Wash. ance Ce., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- ‘he Lumber 






Mztual Fire Insur- 
Bos‘on, Mass. 


ance Co., o? 


phia, Pa. 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Ce., 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Jimmie Wealfierbes! says: 


“She ‘Fine Comb’ Method gathers in 
modernizing jobs for 
W eatherbest Dealers... 
giving work, to many 
builders...” 


OTHING can es- 
cape the thorough 
WEATHERBEST “fine comb” 
method of canvassing for | 











prospects in any communi- 
ty. Ask our trained Service 
Man to show you how to search out and 


Stress this “Poin sell both modernizing and new work. 


Building costs are now 

low. Work done now Many a modernized home has been 
will look mighty attrac- ° , 

nie 7 sold to furnish capital for a new home 
tive compared with ; ; ; 
prices a few years ago in a better location...and one satisfied | 
and a few years ahead. WEATHERBEST customer can bring in 


That is real saving. ieee 
an astonishing number of new leads. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
‘Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


wee = Wealtierbes 


Stained Shingles Sold 


soreresl SINNED SHINGLES 


ieee TORROOFS AND SiDE-WALL 








families can raise sufficient vegetables to pro- have been closed because of slow business, 
vide for their needs. and Mr. Baer is visiting them to see whether 
- conditions have changed sufficiently to make 
Baltimore, Md. a resumption of activities advisable. 
Fel ) oy , ‘ , . The managing committee of the Baltimore 
eb. 2.—The Inman-Evans Lumber °, Tmber Exchange held its second monthly 
Hapeville, Ga., will resume full time opera- 


meeting this afternoon. Prevailing conditions 


tions today. About 500 men, 100 at the iill in the trade were discussed informally. 


and the rest at logging camps and other 
points, will be employed The mill had been 


closed for the last five months. C. W. Inman, Tacoma, Wash. 

president, says that stocks have been practit- 

cally exhausted, and that company officials Jan. 31.-—-The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
are confident that business will soon return cancelled its regular weekly luncheon and 
to normal. The company is one of the most meeting yesterday, as the West Coast Lum- 
important operators in Georgia. bermen’s Association was holding its annual 

The warehouse of the Virginia Wood Prod- meeting here. 

ucts Co., on Westminster Avenue near Thayer While total figures are not available on 
Street, Norfolk, Va., was destroyed by fire cargo shipments for this month, the harbor- 
early last week. master estimates that lumber shipments were 


Richard Baer, of the hardwood producing in excess of 60,000,000 feet. This would be 
and distributing firm of Richard P. Baer & greater than the cargoes loaded for any month 
Co., this city, is spending about one month during 1930. The heaviest months were last 
at the sawmills operated by subsidiaries at March and April, with 58,000,000 feet each, and 
Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La, 30th plants December had 50,616,770 feet. Last week there 
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were several large shipments, one of More 
than 3,000,000 feet for the Orient. 

Mill operations in this district are stil] 
greatly curtailed, and indications are that ip. 
ventories are being further reduced. A num. 
ber of logging camps will resume Operations 
in February and some of the smaller Mills 
that have been down since Christmas or before 
ure announcing early dates for opening, 

The Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. mill at She. 
ton, closed after oyster growers had filed Suits 
for heavy damages on the claim that the mil] 
was polluting the waters of the bay and killing 
oysters, is again operating, but no settle. 
ment of the trouble has been announced. 

A poem composed by W. W. Woodbridge 
former Tacoma publicist and now witn tne 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
been set to music for male voices and wij, 
be on the program of the Milwaukee Lypi 
Chorus next. spring. Carl Eppert, of Mi). 
waukee, has set the words to music. Thy 
poem is named “The Fog Bell,” and was jp. 
spired by listening to the bell in Tacoma 
harbor. 

Paul H. Johns, Tacoma lumberman, led a de. 
termined fight this week at Olympia, before 
meeting called to consider an income tax for 
this State. The legislature was warned thar 
adoption of such a tax would serve as a wapp- 
ing to industries to avoid locating in Wash. 


| Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 2.—Southern pine continues in goo 
general demand, while call for other species 
of lumber ranges from slow to poor. The 
volume of industrial business was not as 
great last week as during the previous week 
and showed a tendency to be spotty. Some 
days there were good sales to scattered box 
companies, while on others there were vyir- 
tually none. A fair business in crating lum- 
ber was done locally. Retail yards here 
reported a very good business, the spring- 
like weather being largely responsible, for 
work that ordinarily would be _ postponed 
until spring is being done now. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 2.—January pine shipments were fair, 
and have exceeded production by a very good 
percentage. No. 3 common dimension and 


boards are still rather slow, but Nos. 1 and? 
have been moving well. Most mills report 
being absolutely cleaned up on No. 2 common 
boards. Export business has somewhat in- 
proved, and mills reported several contracts 
placed for shipment during March and April 

The hardwood market seems’ somewhat 
stronger. The oak flooring factories are now 
running, as well as the automobile body plants 
These two industries have been taking con- 
siderable quantities of hardwood. The fur- 
niture factories have not bought heavily yet 
and the mills expect some good business from 
them during the next few months. 

Joe Lupton, who has represented T. H. Gar- 
rett, in Ohio, will represent Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co. in northern Ohio. John Street will 
continue to represent the Eastman, Gardine! 
company in southern Ohio. 





To Test Proposed Hardwood 
Rules 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—The proposed new 
grading rules for hardwood lumber, based 0! 
the utility of the wood, rather than upon its 
defects, will be tested on Thursday of this 
week at Laurel, Miss., on the yard of E. L 
Bruce Co., according to the statement of W. H 
Nelson, chief inspector of the National Haré- 
wood Lumber Association. Mr. Nelson wil 
grade about 25,000 or 30,000 feet of oak, gum, 
poplar, tupelo, and magnolia, first using the 
present rules, and then applying the proposed 
rules, which have been made up by a special 
committee of the National, with George C. Ehe- 
man as chairman. ; 

The new rules projected place firsts at 
seconds on a cutting basis to determine grades; 
the common grades on a surface measure basis 
The purpose of the new rules is to determine the 
utility value of each board. It is hoped, accord: 
ing to Mr. Nelson, that representatives ol the 
consuming industries may be present at the test 
inspection. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 

















Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 31: 
Plocring Finish, All 10-20’ | Jambs No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf e Partition 
1x3” E.G.—- ” B&Better Rough: B&better: | S1S1E og se | Le — 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 62.48 alae te org 33.74 1% 1% & 2x4 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 167.....+ 7.17 &Btr. ........ 37. 
No. 1, 6-20".... 49.25 OO eens 22.90 ee leaf leaf a 16.87 | No. 2 ......... 22.00 
No. 2, 6-207.... 34.00 1x5 and 10”.. 34.25 Fencing, $18, Ps Sx 4”, 10°. .18.33 36.79 | 16.96 Drop Siding 
1x3” F.G.— = eerie 25.25 o. 1 12’. .18.40 19.61 eee 17.77 1x6”. 10-‘ 
B&Btr, 10-20’. 22.57 5/4x4, 6&8”... 46.88 By 2a ed acacenn 27.08 16’. .19.05 21.43 ss. ¢", +4 eg age 13.50 B&Bir. wee 50.57 
: 10-29’... 30.00 5, 0&12". 48.83 epenane 28.76 18&20"..21.19 23.61 |  — § 12’...... TSR <q eibebeeeeds 2798 
No. 1, 4x5, 10&12”. 48.83 ; ~ 
No. 2, 6-20’ 20.61 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. 2 2x 6”, 107. .14.08 16.68 16’ rer 13.43 a aaa nce 19.52 
ixi” E.G.-— se 45.59 eee 12.93 12’..15.07 17.33 | | 18&20"...... 15.25 aap 
B&Btr, 10-207... 60.00 6/4 & &/4xb een 13.40 16’. 15.88 19.34 | 2x 8”, 12°...... 14.50 | 1 (all 10-20) 
No. 1, 6-207.... 50.00 10&12” .... 46.35 | No. 3 00 iat oat CT nee 18@:20" iso 26.18 
ix4” F.G.— caer ieee 2 ie 8°, 10. SEE. cane Cr? 5. ‘ Pia od, 2 
ciety, 10-2¥... 32.66 | B&Better Burtaced: lS osncas 6.72 127,116.79 18.50 | 2x10”, 12’....2: ae 1) Peet 
B&Btr, or 96 98 a! il Oe re 37.06 16° 6.78 19.50 167 17.00 | S reese 14.75 
No. 1, 10-20'... 28.28 eS 37.09 Boards, S1S or S28 oe 1 coe one amr Te ; i! 14 
No, 3, 10-20’... 19.27 4 pe A 18&20"..18.72 21.47 >: ae 15.50 
No. =, ee 38.25 | No.1 (all 10-20’): : bs ae 919" 0r No. A! (all 6-207):. 
eiling 1x5 and 10°.; 43.20 A pps these 25.03 | 2x10”, 10°..23.04 .... | 2x12", 107...... eae | WT. sees nee 9.20 
5x4”, 10-20’— ete" ok caaes 57.94 ix8O" oc ess 32.97 ee +t 16.75 1x10” ee eas 9.13 
2 nr aap be 5/4x4, 6&8"... 55.23 teers 45.48 a ME yt a eat isa? Longleaf Timbers 
a whenreees as /4x5, 10&12”. 68.40 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): a + oe oe No. 3 Sitnchiens” No. 1 Sq. E&S 
wssadl Mage —_ oe & Saxe, - a 16.13 | oe * 490578978 95.87 | 2x4” «2.2... ee 9.73 S48, 20" and 
ora ry 6 a ook 5.00 pet hee epeok Hee 26); SR BE BESO 1 SEO occscceee 8.95 under: — 
( x , 6 : ) & 8/4X0, - _ixle setae J. 18&20’ 27.21 41.72 I on Ns Set So fen eee eee 24.48 
eBtr., 9 and 10&12” .... 70.00 No. 3 (all 6-20’): ‘4 eaichies oo@ o-7a" ” 57 
— eines non 39.03 Cc Surfaced: j 1x8’ erties 9.31 Casing and Base | 2x10" ..-..+-.. 10.64 i 45.71 
ees 23.00 et rer 34.00 ae 11.10 | B&better: Byrkit Lath : rion Lath 
10 ‘and 20°... 30.67 apmeietniatens 32.79 1x12" 9.02 . OE Wess 48.52 | 4 and 67....... 11.25 | No. 1, 3.31 
12 and 14’... 30.67 1x5 and 10 37.00 No. 4, all widths _ FRR AA 47.72 8 and 10’...... 11.25 ; : pw ake 
No. 2 random... 16.85 Paes er a aee 44.61 a lengths.. 6.27 5 and 10” 51.81 12’ and longer 11.25 | Sq. E, 26 to 28’. 68.00 
| 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE | INLAND EMPIRE PINES ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Following are typical average f. 0. b. Nor- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Following are average sales prices, these 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 1 to Portland, Ore., Feb. 5.—Following f. o. b. f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- | mill prices on actual sales were reported to fee ong Magne: oy by Arkansas soft pine mills 
lina Pine Association: the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association uring the week ended Jan. 24: 
Rough by members during the three days ended Flooring 
Edge 4/4— Wednesday, Feb. 4. Averages include both r 1x3 1x4” 
I ia Se oan axe pralenaoe emcee $43.60 direct and wholesale sales, and are based on — srain—B&better a atc ea $61.00 ae 7 
| = eeonpre es. | mixed car orders. Where prices shown are | Flat grain—Bé&better......... yo 
ee Ee. Rav ccuceeen ces eine oh Oki ee esa 19.20 net to wholesaler they have been increased by No. LORD IN IS: 20.00 29.50 
en  O. - ik onc eas man baie ae ew ehiemmeei 15.00 5 percent of the estimated mill price. Reports Pen Sr as hy ae Re yet eee eee ee ie 
No.1 No.2 of prices shown on S2S include sales of stock Partition and Siding 
Bees No. 1 box box worked other than S2S on which the prices Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $33.00 
Be “Sach awa men ines aloe coos have been reduced to an S2S basis by using Drop siding, B&beter, 1x6”............. 32.00 
De subeoseat 42.30 aes sii he a belie gates er ene 
* ° the working charges shown in the Western Finish and Moldi 
a she hhc atebin’ yg $32.45 $21.45 $16.55 Pine Manufacturers’ Association lumber price Finish, B&better, 1x5&10” — $48.00 
eee 44.55 33.20 22.25 17.90 list of July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10"... ; pte i ; - ‘ "63.00 
| EERE aS 49.35 37.30 21.85 18.10 random length larch and fir include sales of Cause and bane, 15508"... ...6 6c ccs see0scs 54.00 
ee sateen canes 60.90 44.30 26.10 18.90 | specified ee = hetcir iy prices agen Discount on moldings, 1%” and under 50% 
—_ to the random length basis by using the sort- | 1%” and over... 2% 
_— eueuneed | ing charges from the same list. RL means | Board a Shipl 
fr giprrertrees terete rnaseeseresesen ts et aet | random length. AL means all lengths, re- sl joards an plap af 
syaeis Ria dca we mee ake eee Oe eae e eae $006 l‘cardiess of whether random or specified see ~ og ht cs gt al aka ee eee ao 
DT iksiveracdesdacctkesnbebtosesedin 49.35 | lengths are called for. Quotations follow: Shiplap, No. 2, 1x8*.............+.+...+ 16.50 
Bark Strips— Pondosa Pine Dimension 
ee rere rr $30.00 ; ae a ee: ek See ne $16.50 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S—— 2x 4”, 14- and 16’ 21.00 
MN. aicnwanas cones ae heh s mene ke aa 13.35 oe ef oe BE BY once er esas sist oe <1. 
” ‘a 10” to” : 8 yl Oe ee 30.00 
Dressed 2%” 3” & C selects RL..... $: 57.00 $5 5.00 $67.75 $74.65 | NO. 5 Sx So, BS ONS 1G’... 22-00 e een vns 37.50 
Flooring— Wide Wider D selects RL..... 35.16 31.97 46.17 63.75 2x1 12 to 16’................. 20.50 
eT : 37.45 No. 1 common AL .... Dates cas Seee Lath 
Beater Menge SEAR | So E Soinmon AY okie aig Gd HR | oot, wears, to $228 
No. 2 common, {#”......-- 25.15 24.45 No. 3 common AL 17.04 17.02 17.28 17.69 
” ” 
B&better, #§ 2% She | SHop, 5/4 aND 6/4, S28 ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
«is. Nal Se oii tid inet : | No. 1 .$24.89 No. 2...$16.57 No. 3...$12.56 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... 0.20 | 
nag 2 ~— — . = | SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— ; 
ark SUripS, GPe@SS€Ad....+--++-eeee ° A Cc select RL......, Sr a a ee $62.92 Prices f. 0. b. Chceago on air dried Engel- 
No. 2 Alr . | BEVEL SIDING, 6" Cow. eee eee 27.00 mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
Roofers dressed dried® | No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL 11.50 | siding and weer 
DM ‘kukiuetusehaere coward $21.8¢ $13.20 . Inch— 6” g” 10” 12” 
EE iocehawapedseanéabann 21.35 13.95 Idaho White Pine D&btr., 6-16". $42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
a eT re ere eee a4 1 es INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— No. 1 & ’ . 
Me ~etranaranradesnernumne 7.0 13. | a” gr 10” 12 btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 177.00 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. C@ selects Rh..... a eee No, 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 8 
_— Aiton oe A * ee $12.00 $43.00 $53.00 1... | No. 2, 8-16'.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 1 common AL 30.52 30.15 30.61 $38.25 No. 3, 8-20"... 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 2 common AL .... Saas Rae Stak No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK | No. 3 common AL 19.21 20.50 20.50 26.39 | 5&6/4, 6-16’— 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
| SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WiIpER— | GES $66. 00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: No. 4 Common, S28, RW. RL..... ...... $13.00 No. 1&bir rere 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No, 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— eer Sant act Sie 7 See ae 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 
8’ ,12 &14’ d : : ; hse gees Pe For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
lx OF uninandevarnns $22.00 $23.00 $24.00 o mene i + Petree eee eee er M add $9; 8- — a $6; 10- “_ add $8; 12-inch, 
= 6” ee ee 25.50 oy 50 ape NO. cimension, <x Pi 8 i9i# wa iniere a.610\6 ne add $6; No. 3, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
favor S22200UIIIII! 28030500310 | Se ae 
Rae 5 31.00 32.50 : ‘ 
—t shit lap or fl fg "50 cents to WEST COAST LOGS ne ae ee 
Ss dle ( : 
I le , Specified lengths— 
Prices on No. 1 boards. | Everett, Wash., Jan. 31.—- As only a small soter a No. ay ns gy 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— | percentage of the mills are working, few sales lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, . In No. 
8’ 10’ 12” 14” 167 | Of logs are being made. Quotations: | 2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $i. 
2x.4” ...$26.50 $26.50 $26.5 $26.50 $27.50 | Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3,- $11. Bevel siding, %%-inch, odd ‘lengths, 3- to 
2x 6” . 24.50 25.50 25.50 25.50 27.50 | Fir, on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $15; foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
2x 8” 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 27.50 | No. 3, $10. 10-foot: 
2x10” 25.50 28.50 29.50 29.50 2. 50 | | Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 5, 4- nee ecceces $18.00 
2x12”... 25.50 29.50 29.5 29.50 50 | ber logs, $24. E 6-inch.. 31.00 CG «0 sn 1.00 
For No, 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from bo Hemlock: No. 2, $12. 50@13; No. 3, $10.50@11. | Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; NO. 4, Fe is? No. 
of No. 1. Spruce: No. i 25; No. 2) $18; No. 3, $12 2, $6.45. 





82 
DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 3.—I*. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 
2, direct only, straight and mixed cars, re- 


ported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr. Cc dD 
OT alll Se $32.50 $32.50 $21.00 Ge 
ins”. ‘econ 33.00 Sa 
5/4x4” eens oe 34.75 eoee 
Flat Grain — 
Se kaw eenewn inne 17.2 15.75 
1x6” eee ween 24. 00 20.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
a) 6 «(d@seaceues F eye $13.25 
Ceiling 
56x4 re = 16.50 14.00 
=e” Cy bana 18.00 14.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Sere aa wake 21.50 17.50 
DE rae awed melee 18.00 19.00 med 
De Asvevourene neee 13.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
OER sascanvneed $34.25 $35.00 $45.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Pe Reduenaseeeeee $13.00 $12.50 $17.50 
No. 32.. reve, « 7.00 7.75 10.75 
ERTS : 5.00 5.25 5.25 cone 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick 
12 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$12.25 $12.25 $13.75 $14.25 $14. = 
6”. 11.75 11.25 12.75 13.50 13.( ) $16. 50 $19.00 
8”. 12.50 12.25 13.25 13.50 13-25 15.75 18.50 
10”. 13.25 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.75 15.50 20.00 
12”. 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 16.00 20.00 
3x4", 8°, $12.50; 10’, $12.75; 2x6”, 10° $11.25 
Random 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2.....$7.00 $5.25 $6.75 $7.50 $6.75 
No }. ».25 1.00 see 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


3x3 to iS” to 30’, surtnced ...ccce $16.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough ...... 13.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 14.00 
Pir Lath 
No. a 114%4”xd4’, Ger. as a6 ore .$2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car siaing, 9 or 18’ 
DEE) Feaice una dden e's © ade od ae eae beam’ $24.00 
ae” (es — eral ; uy beat. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Eastern prices per 


thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 


f. o. b. mills are as follows: 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Car) 


I, CU oa a ial en ate ae $1.40@2.35 
Extra clears .................... 1.55@ 2.20 
i Cn, ta dame nek hae o a eee ans 2.15@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.35@ 2.95 
a gna pntteip th einen rts 2.05@ 4.25 
I rs ae wie 6.50@ 7.00 


Dimension, 5/2, 16” 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Hxtra stars, 6/2....... * 50@2.35 $1.45@2.35 
BERGER GIGGTS. cccccscces 1.60@ 2.20 1.60 @2.30 
i. OE déencseeed 2.15 @3.25 2.05 @3.25 
0 Oe 2.75 @3. 00 

EE OS 3.25@ 4.25 3.55 @ 1.25 
Royals, 24”, A Frans. 7.50@7.75 

Dimension, 6/2, ae ckaa 2" 40@2.60 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Se eee” $1.45@2.35 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.05 @2.40 

50% premium clears............. 1.95@3.00 
seater, CORSE WOCTOOEE) occ ccccccce 2.25@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 00 
RS RE) Fae ee 3.25 @4.25 
NS oats siiat oa ia aide 5 ses gl ah aga -50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Common stare, 6/2. ..ccccccccccces $1.05 @1.25 
i Us o cas éw ne caleeectl -90@1.50 
Pn Mee ccaéseend chen cawens 1.20@2.00 
EEE ere 5.560@5.75 
RR eee 2.00 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 ett tyr 


Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.50@1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.35@2.00 1.35 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 
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CALIFORNIA PINES. 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association during December: 


California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
v7" widths— 


eakmay we -$57.90 $54.20 $36.75 $27.50 
Of ee ese re 57.45 54.60 37.20 41.75 
SS ees 54.85 46.50 28.55 41.00 
Se éewneeeans 64.20 55.55 37.45 47.80 
California Sugar Pine 
DG sameeatocrn 89.65 77.00 57.05 37.80 
eee 83.10 70.50 52.80 52.20 
Dt wsteekenns 83.20 59.95 40.10 51.40 
TE -tescanee«s 93.35 76.15 59.75 62.60 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pine 
Inch common.. .$18.85 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.80 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.20 6” $23.45 $15.45 
Panel, C&better e ses« ae 16.15 
EB. ccee 4S 10” er 16.05 
Sugar Pine Shop = 25.90 15.90 
Inch common.. .$26.75 - s 19.15 
No. 1, 6/4 xa.w. 36.55 Bev. Siding, 1/2x6"— 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Bé&better “$30.30 
White Fir © scaiceenuse 28.65 
No. spatter, “ath— 
ett 18.36 — - 22 
No. ebtr: dimen., — ae 1.40 
2 BAW... 21.95 No 1 ial . 
Australian 1x4” ...... 18.20 
Mixed pines— er 16.85 
+ ER.W.ccccce 046i 3s Cedar 
/4 XO.W....--- . Pencil stock... .$26.00 
6/4 XA.W....2e- 33.80 
eX Spppene 52.10 Douglas Fir 
10/4&th. xa.w.. 66.20 Dimension .....$18.30 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Prices for red cedar 


siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 18 
foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 14-inch 

Clear 8 — 

 s2c06kenwe ean 25.00 $22.00 $17.00 

ee error 29.00 24.00 20.00 

DD sinc pacman ewan 29.00 24.00 20.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

Fr rr ee $43.00 532. 00 

rer ene rere eer 53.00 43.00 
SS kvedebnc kde ween cee 62.00 ; 

Pinish, B&better 

$2S, S48 

or Rough 

DOM -avnadaveaee wand cad hae neha kee $ 50.00 

CE s-6n aN Aig aaa eel wR eas olekeales 05.00 

EE div aug alee a teas a ee ee eA 70.00 

IES as ni draw cela Ake we ke a eae 85.00 

IES. im ot ele alin brkin oe e Wi wae Bk er me 90.00 

ical Na anal ie tard hs a caer arleriplat eta gee Ue ak 95.00 

gra tae a te ara al gaa St dae a eRe 100.00 

En I Ni cach sats Bee: e-beam ww se 105.00 


OO A Pe err re re eer $35.00 
ee Ae Oe ME ois wre cnGua dese emeeewaaue ss 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 128” and und@er....cccccccsces 55% 
Dae SUG GENO BIGGS. bc ccccieckatvcrenes 45% 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
CE. 6 stad ete badienkad nek deenaeeewde 5% 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. .. 
RSE i titig Garcia oo oa ce sles ati boa Rada ove ew aaa aor 
Be Sea a cla dein dau oh eae eee eee — 4 35 
RU) GS cwhikeeis se Wala bie tiene rel ick ale ca eae "25 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmMEerIcAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 3.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— 





Factory stock— 


Be | wnvewe $55@63 |. ee a 00 @ 27.00 
1x4—10” 45@50 5/4 30.00 @ 35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
eekiag ae $20.00 8/4 30.00@ 35.00 
%x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 


a 3.00 
Green box 16.00@18.00 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
ips 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 


No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4; $45; 8/4, $60. 


Vert. gr. 28.00 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
ASH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.2 

4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 § 22.09 
5/4 oes 75.00 65.00 58.00 35.00 22.06 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22. 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 29.4 
BircH— 

4/4 ... 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.09 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.6 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.99 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 

12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 

16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 rere 

5/8 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 

S/4 ..- 742.80 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 


Price of No. 2 and better, i 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, ty 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55. 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 
why MAPLE— 

4 


inch and 


60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.0 
: eee 65.00 55.00. $13.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
B/E .«« THO 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.09 
Sort ELM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No.3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 $0.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 70.00 40.00 
12/4 100.00 80.00 45.00 


Rock ELM— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 


4/4 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.60 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
§/4 95.00 warden 75.00 38.00 25.00 
10/4 105.00 85.00 52.00 ei 
12/4 115.00 oe 95.00 57.00 *30.0 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


on grades, FAS, $80; 
on grades, FAS, $85; 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 
RED OaK— 


= 


6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
1x5-inch, $70. 


4/4 -- 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14,00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
o 4 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 re 
12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 
16/4 170.00 150.00 130.00 


HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STocx— 


No. 1 No.2 No.3A 

com. com. com. 

BRN delta downs uate hk ala es $43.00 33.00 $23.00 

BN a diy Waraad a wieal die 45.00 35.00 25.00 

i, SR ee aes : 35.00 25.00 

BEECH— No. 2 and better 
REPT Ey nero en Sera ae: $38.00 
BRE etiyis aren ta brcce eben bi ord ae aie 47.00 

AS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

| oe $70. 00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 


better in all hardwoods, 
8-inch and wider, $12; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


standard lengths, are: 
10-inch and wider, $30; 





Jan. 31 

First Second Third 
dill ere $72. 26 $63.53 $37.98 
SU pins aes iaearee 63.94 ween eee 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. ». 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1&sél. 
ES TC $ 90.00 
| eres noua ead ote 95.00 
ERR reread .. 125.00 100.00 
8/4 . sanaacten wad ..+ 130.00 105.00 
ee aig ace anawsea 150.00 125.00 
RE tinea arkcplan: ara grasa esate 135.00 





Februari 
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ALDERMAN’S ROCK GUM FLOORING 


Keres the Positive Proo’ 
Tat Our SIOOrING 
Vestands Jeverest ests fb 







gricultural College 


caROoLl 
covLece oF SOUT x 
~ cou 


The Clemoon A 
= ae. B.C. 


Clemson Colle 


pugust 15, 1929 





5, a. alderman & Sons Co-, a “ a inca . 
glcols, S. C. = 


gentlemen: 





13th in regard to the 


1 say that 
, ° ng, I will 8*¥ 
moniy™s of your Rock Gum Flooring machine, yoo . 

test which we mA white 08% 
eng flooring 
e and the same 1} fle found 4 pet in 





lives t : 
eer an order with you 
d an 


* att 
reg tt under this test about as 1 put we have “ : 
" . uu . , eb gaa. — 
- rou the exact aoe: our demands. Me 
I will not etve a flooring will -¥~ t - - 
ev. 
hat yo for 25,000 fe Portal View of the Clemson Ag 


satisfied ou 
therefore plac 


ricultural C olle ge 
Clemson C. Hege, S-C. 


alas 
very trulys 


Peden \ Read TheseTwo Letters 
. Written [7 Months Apart 


The Superintendent of Buildings at this college satisfied 
himself which flooring would give the best service. He 
tested four species of wood with a sanding machine. The 
results convinced him that Alderman's Rock Gum Flooring 
would give the best service. 


Che ¢ 
M Clemay,, Agri, 
— cores STieulter 


C. tity 
YSme ss —KOMN 


al Col], 
. far 
Cleme - “POLINA 
Son Co — -n . . . 
Nellege, $.¢. After the flooring had been in use for 17 months he writes, 
D. ©. Alder “| noticed that the surface is very good and shows practic- 
tleo) “Man & Sone p “ ‘ on 
ay 13 Co, Janu ry 7 1. ally no sign of wear." 

Jent Semi ° vl 





This is just another testimonial which proves the claims we 
have always made for Alderman's Rock Gum flooring. We 
have seen it put to the severest tests in hospitals, schools, 
churches, offices, auditoriums, homes, etc. and it never fails 
to give long satisfactory service. 















Remember, Alderman's Rock Gum flooring is priced right 
to attract orders to you, and every sale affords you a good 
margin of profit. Put some of it in stock now and put "new 
life" in your flooring business. 


ALL STOCK IS PLAINLY BRANDED. 


End matched, Hollow Backed, Kiln Dried, ana 
Bundled. 25/32” x 2'/4”. Face counted |” x 3”. 


D.WAlderman&Sons Company 


VAN @ @) WU bey CO) OB Bn  @4N30) ED 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Jan. 27, 








Chicago basis: 











4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
RED GuM— MIXED OAK— 
Qtd. FAS... 80.00@ 81.00 80.25@ 88.25 85.25@ 88.25 81.00@ 85.25 Sd. wormy. 30.00@ 31.50 ............ 44.25 51.75 
oe, 2000 SEP 8  abeesosecerse 6 52.00@ 65.50 PoPLAR— 
Pin. FAS... 74.00 _—— i i ii-Sedebesecion sedebrebeaee Qtd. FAS... 92.00@ Ce eWeaieaeeaare  ceorkaawaces 
No. 1&sel. 43.50@ 50.00 ............ 54.25@ 61.00 57.00@ 65.50 Pnl.&wd 
i J ee  - cceewaeeCaek GaN Meame . Maedche _ 2 ES perce eee eee 
we Box bds 
ee : Re ceccbennnen- Bieiistenees 
Gt, FAL... S210 Sh.ce STR lh teeccerecs 53.00@ 58.00 Pin. FAS 74.50% 75.00 77.75 g 
No. 1&sel. 36.25@ 37.75 40 36.00@ 44.75 Sans .... 46.75@ 47.50 ............ 0/50 
Pin. FAS... 40.00@ 46.00 45.50@ 51.25 .......ccc05  cccecececcce Memeiens. GSU GEOO oko. ccc ccc cs ccccccccuc. a 
No. l&sel. 28.25@ 34.50 34.50@ 41.00 .....eeeeeee ee SE SEE. sieckccseucs sobucuiee cca ni 
No. 2 »- 22.50@ 25.75 SO.COD 26.20 ccovccvcecces No. 2- ee Se Pt one i ee ee 
BLackK GUM— a ce 8 8 + dencusasiwns. -caeveneniace 
i ee es ee 46 45.25@ 46.50 ASH— 
No. 1&sel. 33.00@ 33.25 35.00 aes Aegis eee ae 60600—t—t—~C ie ech nw a 83.50 85.25@ 874 
Pin, No. No. 1&sel ee ae oe err 62.00 
ni 6§ setenoed tes. Gee iuauowale. <Einianalkeunis No. 3 ...e- cp ree ee er ee 
No. 2 ee <cuuevcaceren KEERKGEEEEDEE oeueecec we Sorr MapLe— 
TUPELO— GS: Gin eink eateaerd | dawn denen acetauddauchaataes 66.00 
On its ageweaeuees Sort ELM— ” 
No. 1&sel. 31.50 #4 #4 # £uivesasseuee. aaldecoamnnen No. 2 re 24.75 
a - wn Cie tcteceakihiwe sakkeeawedek Oatedeweaenees CoTTON WooD— 
No. 3 _- §é€=K§53=—S—( smkebetatenih SeReDRekeeee (eee keaeunas FAS, 13” & 
, SARE WEF. x | oe nee re rene 
WHITE OAK— : i ni, ME. ... gacnutweence sveticc wns 
Qta. FAS.. .116.50 @118. 25 126.25@135.25 126.25@140.25 130.75 @148.00 No. 2. ~ 96600 60 re Rees 
a ee Se vb ene leas. eet heennwee aga kadatee aio’ PAY ed Wee eh) aye gree reer come Perc an oe 
Pin. FAS..- 70.75@ ee ee Bussnoce— ee 
No, l&sel. 44.50@ 52.75 53.50@ 65.25 63.75@ 69.25 68.25@ 76.75 ae rn wien Sreetestexes Vskes ese wens 
No, 2 DEE, cconskeséeds. cGovevecveste saudenes bode dali TOTO TID cecncscevene sesevccecnes 
a ein poekinaeehan sanniwawanen SYCAMORE— 
No. 3 23.00@ Ares Cae eek a ee I Aki a athw es. adedis aed ucts 48.00 
i eo eae 5.00 NO. 16s]. ....cccesece coccccccrees 33.00 
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CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 


for the year to date, Jan. 1 to Jan. 31, with 
comparative figures for the corresponding 
period of 1930: 
Receipts 
Above 
Lumber— Receipts Shipments Shipments 
Jan. 1 to} 1931 97,400 41,247 56,153 
Jan. 31 §1930 163,877 63,514 100,363 
Inc. or dec.... —66,477 —22,267 §—44,210 
Shipments 
Wh 
Shingles— Receipts Shipments eceipts 
Jan. 1 to?) 1931 13,718 23 10,105 
Jan. 31 f 1930 19, 696 22'980 12,284 
Inc. or GeC...«¢- at 3,02 > '843 §+ 2°179 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1931 and 1930 net receipts. 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Feb. 


ularly No. 2 common and better, there 
scarcity. No. 3 and lower are in surplus. 
siderably less logging than usual 
taking place this winter, so that 
provement in the trade is 
gradual. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—There is more inquiry 
concerning northern pine, and a local dis- 
tributer said with a smile, “If that means 
anything, it indicates business is picking up.” 
But his smile was a rather wry one, and 
he told 
of business being placed, and a comparatively 
large number of mills ready with their razors 
to cut prices to get the order no matter what 


3.—Most northern pine 
items are firm, and of several grades, partic- 
is a 
Con- 
has been 
stocks 
promise to be quite small at the mills. Im- 
expected to be 


why—told of a very small amount 


the cost—told of one big mill slashing $1! 
off the list, in one case, in order to get th 
business. But then this distributer flashet 
out a genuine smile as he ended with the 
firm statement that northern pine does sho" 
more hope for the coming months, in spilt 
of the competition of the western products. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 3.—Demand for east 
ern spruce is very unsatisfactory. The basé 
price is now $38, and short dimension from 
Canada is offered at a variety of quite modes 
figures. Orders for random lengths are Vé!) 





few, and quotations continue easy. Boards 


are dull and, although prices are easier, the 
cheaper stock from the South and West § 
getting most of the light current busines 
The supply of really nice lath has been mut 
reduced, but prices are no higher. 
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HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Prices of northern 
nardwoods, under the terrific battering of the 
competition of southern hardwoods plus the 
competition of substitute materials, are badly 
demoralized and the one-time firmness of the 
northern manufacturers’ “list” is no more. 
The prices actually obtaining in Chicago now 
cover a wide range, from the list to $1U or 
$15 off the list, depending on the distress of 
the shipper. The prices shown on another 
page of this issue, carefully revised today, is 
a good average of the figure actually ob- 
tained, although there are instances of prices 
poth higher and lower. Despite all this tur- 
moil, hardwood distributers see brighter skies 
pecause of the increased demand from auto- 
mobile factories and furniture makers, and 
there is a surprisingly small amount of 
“eroaking.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.— Inquiry for 
southern hardwoods appears to be on the in- 
crease, and sales also. The automobile plants 
are fairly large buyers of southern oak, hard 
maple and gum dimension; practically no 
orders for rough lumber were placed. More 
inquiry for southern oak was being reported 
from the furniture trade, and No. 2 common 
oak was in better demand by the flooring 
manufacturers. Prices were inclined to be 
steadier, though showing no advances. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The hardwood 
trade is not active, but inquiries are beginning 
to come in. Many wood-using concerns are not 
particularly busy, so that they do not feel 
the incentive to buy, although stocks in nearly 


all cases are small, 





BALTIMORE, 
far there has 
sion in the 
and foreign 
immediate 


MD., Feb. 
not been any marked expan- 
hardwood movement, domestic 
users taking no more than their 


2.—This year so 


needs. The available stocks are 
small, with searcely any good dry lumber 
offering. The spread in quotations is still 


too wide, for sellers often have to take what 


“DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—There is practically no 
change in the situation here as regards 
Douglas fir. Retail yards—outside of Chi- 
cago—are buying a little, but in small lots, 
and so are industrial plants, but in both 
cases it is to round out present low stocks 
rather than to increase them. Prices are un- 
changed. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—The Douglas fir 
market continues to improve, and prices are 
gradually stiffening. Wholesalers reported 
some substantial sales in the last week or 
ten days, during which the weather has been 
almost springlike. The harbor situation is 
improving with continued distribution from 
stocks here, and there is no distress lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 
change has occurred in the market for 
Douglas fir. Seattered inquiry indicates 
more or less curiosity regarding price, rather 
than any urgent need for lumber. 


2.—Not much 





BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2.—The demand 
for Douglas fir remains at a low level, with 
orders generally for immediate shipment. 
The advance in the ocean freight rate to 
$11 for March renders it necessary for ship- 
Pers to mark up their figures, and competi- 


tion of eastern woods is therefore stronger. 
The inquiry for Coast stocks is stated to 
have become more active. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 
trade is decidedly dull. The price situation 
IS very unsatisfactory. Some _ wholesalers 
are now offering western hemlock at $10.50 
less than quotations on page 11%, Atlantic 
differentials, c. i. f., Boston. Eastern and 
northern clipped boards are urgently offered 
at $28, and random at $27. Retailers are 
very cautious, and show a tendency to ex- 
pect bargains. 


3.—The hemlock 





NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—There is not a great 
amount of hemlock in the hands of whole- 
Salers, Even with normal demand, early 
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spring business would be brisk, because none 
of the retailers have any supplies on hand 
worth speaking of. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Cypress con- 
tinued quiet, although fair orders for finish 
were being received. Inquiry for factory lum- 
ber continued to increase. Eastern yards and 
wholesalers were taking fair-sized lots for in- 
terior trim factories. Some industrial orders 
for tank and siding were also placed. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2.—Requirements 
of cypress consumers are held down to rela- 
tively small proportions. The lower grades 
of other than Gulf stock are affected by com- 
petitive softwoods, the market being in the 
control of buyers and prices unsatisfactory. 
On high grade Gulf stocks the mills are re- 
fusing to mark down their figures, and pro- 
duction is restricted to actual sales or less, 
so that mill stocks are being reduced. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Retailers and industrial 
users are buying some western pine, in small 
shipments, and the amount of inquiries would 
indicate an interest in more purchases, but 
the interest is slow in being converted to 
legal tender. Prices have undergone no ma- 
terial change, although there still are mills 
which believe it necessary to resort to disas- 
trously low prices in order to get business. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Western 
pines demand continues to show improvement 
but is keeping pace fairly well with produc- 
tion. Industrials are taking hold in a liberal 
manner. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Announcement is 
made of an advance of $1 this week in some of 
the leading items of Idaho pine, including No. 


1 4/4 and thicker, and No. 2 common. The 
same items in the California pines are also 
firm. Wholesalers report that buying is still 


limited chiefly to immediate needs, They look 
for better trade to develop soon, owing to the 
shortage of buyers’ stocks. 





NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Slightly increased 
demand in the last month has resulted in a 
further strengthening of prices on the popu- 
lar grades of Pondosa and Idaho pines, stocks 
of which are still badly broken. Even a fair 
demand for these would be embarrassing to 
some of the wholesalers. Yards have very 
little lumber. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Some of the large local 
distributers of southern pine are looking with 
worried eyes upon the large stocks which a 
few of the big mills are piling in their yards, 
and are fearful as to what it will mean to 
prices here—most assuredly far too low now. 
Whether a lumber seller here reports good 
business or bad depends on whether one asks 
him yesterday or today, for it is good one 
day and bad the next. Most of the men 
refuse to describe any trend, but there is a 
rather general belief that the summer will 
see a decided renewal of building activity, 
which will require only a fair amount of care 
as to prices to restore southern pine to a 
place where profits can be made as well as 
earned. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.— More fill-in 
orders were being received last week from up- 
State and nearby yards to replenish low inven- 
tories, and recent advances on dimension were 
being well sustained. Fair-sized orders were 
being placed by planing mills and sash and 
door factories also. Open weather resulted in 
increased repair work, and country yards re- 
ported larger sales. 


BOSTON, MASS, Feb. 3.—The southern pine 
market is sluggish. Some sellers are show- 
ing a tendency to stir up interest by offering 
moderate price concessions. The present 
range for ordinary 8-inch air dried roofers is 
$23.50@24.50 and the quality must be excep- 
tional to fetch more than $24. Cheaper prices 
are being quoted for Bé&better shortleaf 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 2.—Longleaf pine 
has maintained a gratifying degree of firm- 
ness. Stocks in local yards are being kept at 
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an adequate level. In many instances, buyers 
disregard price differences in favor of other 
woods. North Carolina pine stocks here and 
at mills have remained very low, with many 
of the mills still shut down, and with others 
running at only a fraction of their capacity. 
Returns range low, but the mills are in a 
more favorable position to compete with 
West coast stocks. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Wholesalers report 
an awakened interest in southern pine and 
they are beginning to capitalize on recent 
inquiries. Incoming shipments are not heavy. 
nor can demand be reported good, but indi- 
cations point to early spring buying. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—There is still 
a good movement of southern pine, particu- 
larly to the East and South in both mixed 
and straight cars. Inquiry was restricted 
last week, but at the beginning of this week 
showed improvement. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Distributers of east- 
ern spruce lath report a much better demand 
than there was two weeks ago, and a conse- 
quent strengthening of prices. Few, if any 
lath are coming in either by rail or cargo, 
and stocks mostly in the hands of a few 
wholesalers, are rapidly diminishing. The 
West Coast shingle situation is in much bet- 
ter shape than at this time last year and 
is expected to improve as the season ad- 
vances. Supplies of shingles are much lower. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 2.—Steadiness 
prevails in both shingles and lath, with small 


lots of both being included in mixed car 
orders last week. Prices are steady. 
BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 38.—The clapboard 


market is just about as dull as it well can 
be. Retailers generally have very light 
stocks, but are hesitant about buying. HEast- 
ern spruce and native white pine clapboards 


are so scarce that quotations are seldom 
shaded, while there are plenty of offerings 
of West Coast clapboards and some con- 
cessions. 

BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 3.—There has been 
very little if any improvement in the pox- 
board market. Buyers are more indifferent, 
and prices easier. Opportunities to pick up 
bargains discourage interest in long term 


contracts. Box trade is at least 25 percent 
below normal, but business is fully as good 
as it was one year ago, and in some instances 
rather better. The bulk of the current trade 
in round edge white pine inch boxboards, 
log run, is believed to be done at $22@24. 





Seek Immediate Embargo on 
Russian Lumber 


BaNnocor, ME., Feb. 3.—Eleven Maine timber- 
land owners, including Clarence C. Stetson who 
was a special assistant to President Hoover 
during the latter’s service as secretary af com- 
merce, have sent an appeal to F. X. A. Eble, 
United States commissioner of customs, Wash- 
ington, for an immediate embargo on importa- 
tions of pulpwood or woodpulp from Soviet 
Russia into this country. The Maine men state 
in their letter to Commissioner Eble that it is 
understood the Russian forest products are pro- 
duced in the vicinity of the convict settlement 
of Solovetzk and elsewhere on the borders of 
the White Sea under conditions described as 
frightful. The protest declares that any in the 
United States who buy lumber and pulpwood 
from Soviet Russia are encouraging the pay- 
ment of the “price in blood.” 

Maine’s delegation to Washington is urged 
to exert its influence in restricting the importa- 
tion of forest products from Russia in a resolve 
presented to the Maine legislature by Repre- 
sentative Lancaster, a lumber dealer of Canaan. 
According to United States Senator Frederick 
Hale, it is doubtful if a satisfactory method can 
be found for immediate restriction of importa- 
tions of Russian lumber. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE W 








EDWARD F. HENSON, organizer and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., and widely known in the 
eastern lumber trade, died at his home in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., on Jan. 29. Mr. Henson was 68 
years old and had been ill for about two 
weeks, his death being caused by heart failure. 
Hl was born in New Jersey and entered the 
lumber business in New York in 1884 as an 
employee of E. P. Burton. He became a mem- 
ber of the firm and finally bought out the 
interests of his partners in the Philadelphia 
business, selling his interests in the sawmill 
and timber in Charleston, S. C. He then be- 
came associated with Joseph T. Pearson in 
Philadelphia, and in 1909 bought out Mr. 
Pearson to become affiliated with Clayton W. 
Nichols under the firm name of Edward F. 
Henson & Co. He retired from active parti- 
cipation in the business in 1918 having given 
over his Delaware River piers to the use of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation during the 
World War. 

Mr. Henson 


organized the insurance com- 
pany in 1895 and was its president until his 
death. He was also connected with several 
other firms, including the Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co., of which he was a trustee, the 
Intercoastal Lumber Co., Keystone Watch Case 
Co., Riverside Metal Co. and the Falling Spring 
Lime Co., of which last he was also president. 
He was a former president of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club and 
a number of other golf and social clubs. He 
served on the executive council of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, was a member of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, the Maritime Exchange 
and the Chamber of Commerce, and held hon- 
orary membership in the Philadelphia Build- 
ers’ Exchange and the Employers’ Association. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of nature and 
a student of history. He was a member of 
the Franklin Institute, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences and the Philadelphia Zoological 
Garden, as well as the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York. As trustee of 
the Children’s Hospital he was largely re- 
sponsible for the erection of the splendid new 
addition. 

Edward Henson was held in the highest 
esteem in all circles and his loss will be a 
deep grief to Philadelphia and Germantown 
associates. He was a splendid type of man- 
kind, robust, genial, generous, a great host 
whose dinners will long be remembered by 
members of his organization and others. An 
earnest and sincere worker for the best i 
ests of the business, although he had retired 
more than a decade ago, he was still sought 





out by many lumbermen who brought their 
individual problems to him. He leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Edith Burton Henson, and one 


sister, Mrs. George Lispham, of Orange, N. J. 
Funeral services were held on Jan. 31 at Cal- 
vary Church, Germantown, 


ARTHUR A. FIERO, aged 75, for more than 
40 years a lumber salesman in Iowa, and other 
sections of the middle West, died at his home, 
1235 Forty-third Street, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 30. His death closes a 
notable career in the lumber industry of the 
Midwest. Mr. Fiero entered the business as 
a boy in a lumber mill in Michigan, and his 
entire business life was devoted to lumbering. 
In the early days he was associated with the 
Shevlin interests in Minnesota and about thirty 
years ago he associated himself with George 
Palmer and helped to organize the George 
Palmer Lumber Co. at LaGrande, Ore. He 
was Western sales manager at Denver for that 
concern for about fifteen years and in 1916 
moved to Des Moines where he had been ac- 
tively engaged ever since as a wholesale com- 
mission lumber salesman. In recent years he 
represented the Edward Hines Western Pine 
Co. of Burns, Ore., the Southern Lumber Co., 
of Warren, Ark., and others. A year ago Mr. 
Fiero was elected regional director for Iowa 
for the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, and was a very active and 
beloved member of that organization, noted 
for a warm friendliness and a remarkably 
cheerful disposition. He leaves a wide circle 
of friends in the trade. A widow and a 
brother survive him. 





FREDBRICK R. BASLEY, eminent in the 
retail lumber trade of the Northeast and well 
known in the lumber industry throughout the 


country, died suddenly at the Waltham Hos- 
pital, Waltham, Mass., Thursday night, Jan. 


29. Mr. Basley, a native of St. John, N. B., 
was 55 years old. He was president of the 
Basley Lumber Co., Newtonville, Mass., and 
of the George J. Barker Lumber Co., Waltham. 
He was a past president of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and of the 
Canadian Club of Boston, a director of the 
Waltham Trust Co. and a prominent member 


of the Boston Lumber Trade Club. Active in 
Masonry, he was a member of Aleppo Temple, 
Sir Galahad Commandery, Waltham Royal 
Arch Chapter and Monitor and Waltham 
Lodges, Waltham, and he also was a member 
of Prospect Lodge of Odd Fellows and Electa 
Chapter, Eastern Star, Waltham. He was a 
prominent member of the Waltham Kiwanis 
Club, the Waltham Country Club and the First 
Baptist Church of Waltham. Mr. Basley also 


was president of the Waltham Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Basley’s entire career had 
been devoted to the lumber industry. For- 


merly interested in the wholesale trade, he had 
entered the retailing field before the World 
War and quickly attained success and prom- 
inence. He was of the wide-awake, up-to-date 
type of lumber merchant, a natural leader and 
an inspiring comrade and friend. Mr. Basley 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Maude A. 
Basley, and by two daughters, Miss Margaret 
and Miss Lorraine Basley, all of Waltham. 


C. M. CRIM, 79 years old, senior member of 
the firm of C. M. Crim & Son, hardwood manu- 
facturers and retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers at Salem, Ind., died recently at 
his home there. He was born in Washington 
County, Indiana, and with the exception of a 
few years devoted to business interests in 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne and in Ten- 
nessee, he had spent most of his life in Salem. 
He was a leader in civic, church and politcia! 
affairs there, a delegate to the Republican 
convention in 1912 and served on the school 
board for many years. Funeral services were 
held Feb. 3 at the Christian Church in Salem, 
conducted by ministers from Bloomington and 
New Albany, Ind., who were close personal 
friends. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Walter H. Crim, junior member of the lumbei 


firm and editor of a Salem paper, a brother, 
W. S. Crim and two sisters, Mrs. Eli Brewer 
and Mrs. Emma Mitchell. 
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CHARLES NEWELL HUGGINS, vice prog. 
dent of Cobbs & Mitchell Co., and vice Dresj. 


dent and general manager of the Valley 
Siletz Railroad Co., died Jan. 30, at his home 
1091 Franklin street, Portland, Ore., after 


illness of four weeks. Mr. Huggins was algo 
member of the Port of Portland Commigsgio, 
and had been closely identified with the gp. 
tivities of the Episcopal Church. He wag. 
member of the Arlington Club and the Chap. 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Huggins was porp th 
Illinois, went to Portland in 1905, and becan, 
associated with the Portland Railway, Ligh; 
& Power Co. In 1920 he resigned his pogi. 
tion as treasurer of that company and became 
associated with the Cobbs & Mitchell Co, 4j, 


widow, three sons: Dr. Harry, Chester Cc 
and Charles Newell Huggins, jr., of Vay’ 
couver, B. C., and a daughter, Mrs. Fred ¢ 


Haines, of San Francisco, survive. 





FRED E. BURBACH, aged 58, manager o 
the Mohr Lumber Co., at Portage, Wis., dieg 
at St. Saviour’s Hospital in that city of jp. 
juries received Jan. 30 when his Car went of 
the road near Beaver Dam, Wis. Mr .By. 
bach was a veteran of the Spanish-Americay 
War and a 32nd degree Mason. He was als, 
a past president of the Swan Lake Country 
Club. He is survived by three children, anj 
his mother. A military funeral was held g 
Portage on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 3. 








S. M. JOHNSON, 55 years of age, genera) 
manager of the Johnson Lumber Co., Hopkins. 
ville, Ky., died suddenly of acute indigestio; 
in Nashville, Tenn., Saturday night, Jan, 3] 
while en route home from attending the meet. 
ing of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institut 
in Memphis, having stopped off in Nashville 
his former home, before returning to Hop. 
kinsville. 


JOHN L. NORTHINGTON, retired timber 
dealer of Memphis, Tenn., well known by hari. 
wood men in that section, died at his home 1f7 
Poplar street, Memphis, early last week of 
heart trouble. He was 76 years of age 
Funeral services were held on Friday wit 
burial in Detroit, Ala. He is survived by 
one brother. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Drewry—McCreary-Alford Lumber 
Co. surrendered charter and has gone out of busi- 
ness as a corporation 

Uniform—Turner Pine Co. going out of 

ARIZONA. Tucson—McBrid<s 
cently changed name to Tucson 
Co.; J. R. Thomas is manage 

ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—Freece- 
Co. succeeded by French-White Mfg. Co 

CALIFORNIA. San Gabriel—Grogan Lumber 
Co. moved to 1925 Cerro Gordo Ave., Los Angeles 

Wasco—Lumber department of Wasco Creamery 
& Construction Co. has been sold to O. H. Carter, 
of Fresno, 


business 
Lumber Co re- 
Lumber & Supply 


Vhite Mfe 
(Inc.) 


COLORADO Sterling—Logan County Lumber 
Co. sold to George Schillig and James Scott, of 
Crook, and the yard at Crook formerly operated 


by them has been taken over by the Sterling Lum- 
ber & Investment Co., of Denver. 

FLORIDA. Perry—Wilson 
moving to Jacksonville; name 
eastern Hardwood Co. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Werden-Empi« 
moving to Daytona Beach, Fla. 

ILLINOIS. 


Land & Timber Co 
changed to South- 


Lumber Co 


Fairbury—Cornish 





Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Lumber Co.; no change in 
reeport—Graham Bros. Co. sold lumber yard 


at Rock City to Rock City Lumber & Supply Co 
Orchard Place—F. W. Duntemann succeeded by 





F. W. Duntemann & Son. 
Springfield—J. R. Fitzpatrick Mill & Lumber Co 


changing name to Fitzpatrick Lumber Co. 

KANSAS Kansas City—A. B. Clippinger Sons 
Mfg. Co. changing name to A. B. Clippinger Mfz 
Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS Holyoke—Aker Lumber Co. 


moving to Pleasant St., Gardner, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Pay City—Michaels-Phillips Lum- 

ber Co.; B. M. Michaels now owner. 
NEBRASKA. Lexington—May Lumber Co. sold 


to J. A. Byrne and Rosenberg Bros. Continues 
in business with Charles G. May as manager. 
OHIO. Ironton—A. J. Lehmer Co., floor manu- 
facturer, moving from Ironton to Columbus 
tavenna—Peoples Lumber Co. succeeded by 
toger Brown Lumber Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Frackville—Frackville 
ber & Supply Co. taken over by J. S. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Lum- 
3radley. 
Custer—Walter Winters has 
murchased the interest of C. R. Shann in the 
Shann-Welty Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Kalama—oO. S. 
purchased the tie mill in this 
to Paul Chambers 
Seattle—Harry P. 


Chambers has 
county belonging 


Kennedy & Co. sold to Frank 


Smith 
Seattle—Weber Showcase & Fixture Co. merged 
with Rodgers Cabinet Mfg. Co., under name of 


Weber-Rodgers Co. 


Seattle—Elliott 
tail department 


Bay Mill Co. 
taken over by 


wholesale and re- 
Elliott Bay Lunm- 


ber Co. Sawmill removed to Buckley and wil 
operate under name of Buckley Hemlock Mills 
(Inc.). 


Steptoe—Standard Lumber Co. sold 
lL. H. Marden and moved to Colfax. 

WISCONSIN Algoma—Algoma Panel Co. suc- 
ceeded by Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. 

Ashland—C. H. Werden Lumber Co. changing 
name to Lake Superior Lumber Yard (Inc.), Milan 
R. Sutliff. president; headquarters at Ashland in- 
stead of Mason, as formerly. 


Incorporations 


Mobile—-Lucas E. Moore Stave ( 


stock t 


ALABAMA, 
incorporated. 


ARKANSAS. Mulberry—Deer Creek Lumber & 


fg. Co. increasing capital to $35,000. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Sycamore Rose- 
wood Holding Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capita 


19,000 shares, no par; Boyd J. Martin, interested 
St. Joe—Buffalo Stave Co., incorporated. 
San Francisco—Western Wood Products (Ltd 
incorporated. 
COLORADO. 
Co., incorporated. 
FLORIDA. Tampa—Graves-Denton Lumber Co 
incorporated; S. B. Denton, 415 Cass St. 
ILLINOIS. Fairfield—Lasater Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; Wm. A. Lasater, et 4 
INDIANA. Corydon—Kirkam-Jordan, incorpor- 
ated; capital, 100 shares, $50 each. 


Denver—North Denver Lumber 


South Bend—Hyde Lumber Co., incorporated 
capital, 10,750 shares, $100 par Clarence 
Hyde, president. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Millwork 


Co., incorporated; manufacturer. 

Detroit—Redford Wrecking & Lumber Co., incor 
porated; capital, $3,000; 21666 Grand River Ave 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Coffin’s Box & Lumber 
Co., inereasing capital from $50,000 to $200,00 
I>, T. Ferguson, president; principal re- 
moved from Minneapolis to St. Paul. 

NEW YORK. Hempstead—Nassau Lumber Co 
incorporated; capital, 6,000 shares, no par; build- 
ng materials, lumber; old concern. ; 

New York—Stember Lumber Co., incorporated 
capital, $10,000; Nathan Stember, 225 Broadway 

Oyster Bay—Nasau-Hicksville Lumber Co., I= 


office 





corporated; 4,000 shares, no par; W. S. Hofstra 
Hempstead, L. 

OHIO. LaRue—LaRue Lumber Co., incorpor 
ated; capital, $20,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Miller Robin 


son Co., incorporated. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—Norton 

creasing capital to $250,000. 
TEXAS. Perryton—Burrow 

porated; capital, $50,000. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Quality 


Mfg. Co. it 
Lumber Co., incor 


Millwork & 
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Co., incorporated; capital, $24,000. A. S. 
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7 Hansen, int rested. 
J «& 
ym . . 
+ New Mills and Equipment 
als ,LABAMA. Wetumpka—Eastern Lumber Co. 
Sion ening retail business. 
ac. °F URIZONA Flagstaff—Babbitt Bros. Trading 
aS a ‘2 “jumber and building supplies, will open a 
lam. amber vard and building supply house in about 
N tp = months on E. Aspen Ave.; investment of about 
Ame 315,000; Joe Babbitt, mgr. 
ght " CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Schafer Bros. 
POosi- mber & Shingle Co., of Montesano, Wash., 
“ame aero an office on South Broadway in the West- 
His ompacific Bldg., E. E. Schmidt in charge. f ape aiesmen 
Cy FLORIDA. Haines City—A. D. Mathews has | How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
Van. started a lumber business. In Cl sfed Department y 
8 IDAHO. Wallace—Pine Creek Lumber Co, or- n assine pa } WANTED COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 
-anized with F. W. Fitze as president; planing li | Important manufacturer British Columbia Red 
eo kiln and retail shed in operation. PG Win occ wsosncmneseceun 30 cents a line Cedar Shingles is planning aggressive campaign 
T of “TELINOIS. Quiney—T. B. Adams (Inc.)_ has For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents aline ‘|| for more business. Wants to appoint high class 
died ILLE . lesale and commission lumber busi- . k li | commission distributors in best consuming terri- 
’ ee garted & wholesale an ss : For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line tories. Attractive proposition. Only concerns or 
4 nem \CHUSETTS eee a he eee For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line individeende J responsibility nee. Please tell 
au MASSAC Sik s. sosto M. A. ae . . . ‘ s wha erritory you can efficiently cover. 
Bur. hag started a wholesale lumber business in soard For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line Address ‘“‘A. 161,” care American Lumberman. 
ricar of Trade Bldg. ; ; ted For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
S ee eee ao For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line WEST COAST MILL GROUP 
intry qa woodenware lé ac 4 s Ss. iil 
} 3 selects : : : : a s commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock; 
ant MINNESOTA. St. ag scree cer SS Seven words of ordinary length make exclusive territory. 
dat has —_— eed — for building a one-story she one line. Address “M. 53,” care American Lumberman. 
at 419 E. Eighth § . : aes eee sading 
IEW YORK Broad Channel—A lumber yard Count in the signature. Heading 
us been established by Jerry Marcone and Jack counts as two lines. WTD. BY ESTAB. WHOLESALE-LUMBER FIRM 
ine Weisrfan on Cross Bay Blvd. and 17th Road. No display except the heading is Salesman familiar yellow pine, white pine and west 
a, New York—Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., of permitted. —_ ea for Cleveland territory and to cover 
“er ~ ‘amath Falls, Ore., will open a local sales office alii thite space fisure : line est Virginia and Eastern Ohio, Commission only; 
. 31 K — wrastesth “Wala. we white space figured at references required. 
neet sls aoe > i -. teeta ‘ — ; - Address “S. 57," care American Lumberman. 
itute eo Reig a & Porter Lem One inch space advertisement is 
. or oO vi re é e Ve " » P 
ville ~~ : qui ourteen lines. 
Hoe OREGON. Portland—Tyre Bros. Glass Co., 355 a OPPOR. FOR MAN OF PROVEN SALES ABILITY 
dl Flanders, has added a sash and door department. Remittances to accompany the order. To join organization of Eastern fetailer in a ‘ter- 
TEXAS Fort Worth—W. L. Anderson has y ee ern of oe Rit atone ritory of about 100,000 to spend all his time and 
mber started a Wholesale lumber and commission busi- No extra charge for —— of paper energy on creative sales work, s§ch as homes to 
hard. ness. P. O. Box 473. containing advertisement. Copy must owners, modernizing, etc. Substantial working in- 
A Goose Creek gg gg Lumber Co. open- be in this office not later than Wednes- ae uae cee cee = = = bi ee 
ik of ng yare . . sones, Manager. . oa se " is : - ; . : % rn eets E , nents. m1V yuaiincations 
age WASHINGTON. Stanwood—E. J. Hamilton & day morning in order to secure inser- briefly, outlining especially success already attained 
wit Sons (Inc.) opening lumber business. tion in regular department. All adver- at creative sales work. ' 
= : aed ae ‘ Address ‘‘S. 58,’ care American Lumberman. 
d by - tisements received later will be placed 
° . 
New Mills and Equipment under heading Too Late to Classify. SALESMEN WANTED 
ARKANSAS Little Rock—-Hudson & Dugger 





7 


Large operator specializing in Western stock, partic- 

’M hi T ° ident ularly water and rail shipments of Fir, Hemlock, 

Galvin Hudson of Memphis, enn., is president. etc., wants active representatives for Toledo, Co- 

will at once rebuild the plant which was burned lumbus, _ territories. Profit sharing plan. 

e with a reputed loss of about $100,000. Would like to secure Southern Pine salesmen who 
NEW MEXICO. Silver City—Rooney & Cobb, could handle this account in addition to their own. 
perating a sawmill and planing mill at Cloud- Address ‘‘R, 65,’’ care American Lumberman. 

roft, N. M., plan erection of a planing mill and 





(Co. of Arkansas, 1729 Lincoln Ave., of which 
















































































7 abinet shop in Silver City. 
wil OREGON Coquille-—John Dornath & Sons will E | t 
Mills establish a box factory in the old Collier ware- mp oyees mp oymen 
house 
‘k t Portland—Peaver Wood Products Co. will erect 
: lumber remanufacturing plant between 24th and WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
- oth streets north of ney, to cost about $50,000 WANTED—YOUNG MAN ; College Graduate, in good health. Twelve years 
SR. Smith, president. Positively must furnish photograph with applica- successful experience as manager of yard county 
nging WASHINGTON Bellevue—J A Hoadle v has tion or will receive no consideration whatever—not seat yard doing large volume. Can draw plans. 
Milan egun erection of woodworking department of auto over twenty-five years of age. Must understand Good salesman and collector. Best of references 
id in- dy factory ; : lumber yard book keeping and qualify for position from present employer. Good reason for making 
Buckley—Buckley Hemlock Mills (Inc.) will as second man; salary $75.00 a month. Excellent | change. 
rect a planing mill; John Workman, superin- opportunity for advancement. Do not particularly Address ““W. 62,"" care American Lumberman. 
tendent - want college boy but must have high school edu- 
Casualties cation and preferably from the country. Must be HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS CHANGE 
«¢ in good health. Detailed reference required as to 25 years’ experience, yard, road and salesman. Na- 
? CALIFORNIA Eureka—Holmes-Eureka Lumber family and past employment. Must be single and tional experience yet ned actions iat a 5 enti 
= ‘o., loss by fire in planing mill, $6,000. if anticipates getting married, position would not : am °C EA? we i tee 
ber 6 GEORGIA Vidalia—J. F. Darby Co., loss bv be suitable, as is located in the oil fields of Okla- Address “W. 50,” care American Lemberman. 
fre in mills and lumber yard, also planing mill homa. This position would not be suitable for 
Rew. nd coffin factory, plant and kilns being destroyed. older men or ex-yard managers. a EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
apis “DIAN ; : Ww White's eawmitl Address ‘‘W. 55," care American Lumberman. With sales ability desires position as Yellow Pine, 
ested INDI \NA. Owens — rt LL. V on a or Coast Products Salesman, any territory, prefers 
— jell of $15, > no Insurance, ‘ WANTED MANAGER Southern or Central Illinois. Address ‘“‘W. 57,” care 
Ltd ae a : American Lumberman. 
KENTUCKY l.ou‘sville—Shrader Fros., loss by For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
umber ein lumber vard. $50,000: 1003-1013 W. Jefferson a nd ge at a , gan ~ te a — 
is tied : ae re ees (rg a take complete charge. refer one familiar wit 
: ew cht “in callie by fire in Van trade in that district. References required. CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 
rl ‘uren’s lumber yard. Address “‘G. 50," care American Lumberman. YOUR AD HERE WILL SELL ANY ITEM 
NORTH CAROLINA Edenton—M. G. Brown 
>.. in ‘0, loss by fire, $3,500. 
Pipe sn Wuaher te. Canned & tm, ee te WANTED BAND SAW FILER & MILLWRIGHT RETAIL MANAGER-ESTIMATOR 
3 gases mill ° . Experienced in hardwood, for a small hardwood = biti x ss soll slial 
orp Hex eee eer ; - ee) bandmill, to start work immediately. L. L. JOHN- oe a ambitious, good collector, reliable 
_— VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Warehouse of the Virginia SON LBR. MFG. CO., Charlotte, Mich. references, ” ? 
re 7 Yood Products Co., loss by fire. Address “‘W. 60,” care American Lumberman. 
” WASHINGTON. Seattle Rainier Furniture Mfg. 
°., loss by fire; will rebuild. A CLASSIFIED AD BRINGS BUYER AND RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
—— _ SELLER TOGETHER Desires connection to manage small town lumber 
= * and building material yard; experienced in buying, 
selling, credits and collections; thirty years of age, 
Trouble and Litigation WANTED EXPERIENCED MAN exceptional training with plenty of experience. 
NORTH TON TANTD N. Y.. Feb. 2.—The : ae Offer best of reference. Now employed. 
Da. RTH TONAW ANI A, N. ¥., Ke pe ae For city sales with some knowledge of listing and Address “W. 65," care American Lumberman. 
re- Serhalter Lumber Co. has filed a a era estimating. State age and experience. 
Mtition in bankruptcy, signed by Rose Tf. A. F. MECKELBURG SASH & DOOR CO., 
r Co Markovitz, vice president. The board of di- 2200 N. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
build- ectors reported that “owing to the financial ag 12 gare Bn ay nen Pn gn Mg 
conditi jot . F . als a irec- saling and manufacturing. onvers: vit sts, 
rated og Se Sena, See ee ee eee, WANTED SALES MANAGER monthly statements and tax work. Available at 
rdway ern it Pox : ys a a sal ee ? file the peti- For small manufacturer selling to paper industry. once. - i 
o., in- ant Wes Geemed advisable , pene Pra Must invest $5,000. Apply by mail, stating quali- Address ‘‘A. 166," care American Lumberman, 
ofstra ion. No schedule of assets or liabilities posing fans 
otstr Was . é ( Ss. ; 
a8 filed. ~ Address ‘‘A. 163," care American Lumberman SASH & DOOR SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 
orpor SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 2.—Joseph F. Desires position as Salesman. 15 years experience. 
Donahue has been named by Superior Court WANTED Familiar with Cost Book A. References. In reply 
Robin- Judge J. Fred Bingham to serve as receiver Manager for Missouri retail lumber yard, one who state territory and approximate salary. 
‘or the Frank Lumber & Coal Co., Mishawaka can invest from $5,000 to $10,000 Address “A. 167,” care American Lumberman. 
in- +H€ receivership for the company was ordered Address ‘‘A. 169,” care American Lumberman. 
'y Judge Bingham on petition of the First WANTS SUPPLIED 
incor: National Bank, of Mishawaka, which claims WANTED Large number of wants supplied each week through 
he concern owes $5,000 on a_ note. Mr. 


Dor Manager for retail lumber yard in small town in | the classified section. We do it for others, why 
k & Yonahue posted a $10,000 bond for the re- Northwest Missouri. Give full particulars. not for you- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §&. 
. “tlvership. Address ‘“‘A. 170,” care American Lumberman. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED 











WANTED 








FOR SALE | 





Employment 


POSITION WANTED 


Millwork and lumber estimator and salesman. Can 
make complete take-off on any type of building 
from cellar to roof. Also make accurate plans and 
blue prints from sketches. 

Address “S. 53," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Yard foreman or inspector; fifteen years experi- 
ence hardwood, white pine and cypress; best of 
reference. 
Address ‘“‘S. 59 








eare American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork, by man with long 
experience, familiar with cost book “A,” thor- 
ough and competent on plan work. Best of ref- 
erences. 

Address “S. 62," care American Lumberman., 


AUDITOR—ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 


Fifteen years’ experience with largest firms in 
Southeast, including manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing both lumber and millwork. Avail- 
able fifteen days’ notice. 

Address “R. 59," care American Lumberman. 








BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General Office man must have employment. Ex- 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing. 
Specializes in cost accounting, the preparation of 
monthly analytical profit and loss statements, 
Income Tax work. Assists with sales of Hard- 
woods or Pine. 

Address P. O. BOX No, 381, Augusta, Ga. 





Retail Lumber Yards 





WANT TO PURCHASE 


Modern retail lumber yard in a growing little town 
in good farming territory, with good school and 
church facilities, in Tennessee, Kentucky, or south- 
ern part of Illinois, Indiana or Ohio. Give prices, 
terms, descriptions of layout, yearly volume of 


sales, etc. 


Address 


“S. 60," care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Missouri or Illinois. State amount of business, 
stock on hand, etc. 


Address 


“Pp. 64," care American Lumberman., 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 


Address 


“W. 56," care American’ Lumberman. 





WANT TO BUY MEDIUM SIZED LUMBER YARD 


In Central or Southern Wisconsin. Give price 
and complete description of yard. 


Address 


“A. 165," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Shingles 





WILL TRADE FOR BUILDING LUMBER 
House contract, balance due $1,500; can give deed 
free and clear: also have a few lots increasing in 
value in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Address 


“W. 63," care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience. guarantee results. 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


WANT LADDER RUNGS 


Want to get in touch with concerns able to furnish 
Hickory Ladder Rungs cut to specified sizes. 


Address 


“W. 61," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience and guarantee entire satisfac- 
tion or no pay. A-1 references. 

Address ‘“‘W. 59,” care American Lumberman. 


AM IN NEED OF A JOB 





Have 20 years’ experience in yard and office, can 
handle any job. Age 41. 
Address “A, 152," care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 





YOUNG MAN, EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
University graduate, six years’ experience in lum- 
ber, manufacturing, sales and accounting. Capable 


of taking complete charge. Financially responsi- 
ble. Michigan preferred. 
Address “A, 157," care American Lumberman. 





FILER WANTS POSITION 
Log, band and resaw or factory. Best of refer- 
ences, 
Address “A. 162," care American Lumberman 





WANTED POSITION 


Thoroughly experienced stenographer-bookkeeper, 
lumber and various lines capable of general de- 
tails, desires position. Best of reference. Now 
available 

THELMA A. ROSS, Park St., Louisville, Miss. 





LIVE GERMAN RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


18 years’ experience in western retail yards as 
manager, 2 years Chicago experience, will consider 
position as manager of retail yard, superintendent 
of a line of yards or salesman for a reliable whole- 
sale firm. Best of references; start about March Ist. 
Address “A. 164,"" care American Lumberman. 





BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER 
Wants position, state what you have, and wages. 
25 years’ experience 
FRANK RUTLEDGE, Rhinelander, Wis. 





Business Opportunities 


WANTED—LEASE SMALL PLANING MILL 
Address “M. 217,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S&S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WOULD BE INTERESTED IN BUYING 
2%"x2%"x30" white wood dressed on 4 sides. 
PARAMOUNT AUTOMATIC & HAND WOOD- 


TURNING CO., INC., 
291 Monroe St., New York. 





KILN DRIED BASSWOOD WANTED 


Any length that will cut without waste into fol- 
lowing sizes: 

14%)”x1¥"x3814” S4S 

%4”x1%"x38%”" S4S 

Quote prices and delivery. 


Address 


“A. 150," care American Lumberman. 





Second Hand Machinery 





WANTED—USED HOLLOW CHISEL MORTISER 
STREETER LUMBER COMPANY, Keokuk, Iowa 





CLASSIFIED ADS PAY GOOD DIVIDENDS 





Steel Rails 





WANTED 


2 miles 16-pound Good Relay with fish plates. 


Address 


“A. 160," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 








Lumber and Shingles 





DRY NORTHERN HARDWOOD LUMBER 


cars 8/4 
cars 8/4 


toe 


“Ic t 


No. 2&B Soft Elm 
No. 1&B Soft Elm 


cars 6/4 No. 2&B Soft Elm 
ears 8/4 No. 2&B Mixed Oak 
cars Standard Sawed 3” Oak Plank 


Good lumber and priced to sell. 
W. H. HOBNSHEL, Birmingham, Iowa 





WANT TO CUT SPECIAL HARDWOOD 


We are in a position to manufacture hardwood 


dimension 
delivery. 


and cut special sizes. Can make prompt 
We guarantee our stock. Send us your 


inquiries and we will be pleased to quote you. 


Address 


8. care merican Lumberman 
“S. 64," care A I b > 








Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED SPECIAL ORDERS 


For Northern Hard Maple, White Ash, Basswood 
and Cherry, sawed to your specifications, H. 
YOUNG LUMBER CO., Box 1016, Binghamton 
aN. . 





GRATING & BOX LUMBER FOR SALE 


We are always in position to furnish rough dressed 
and resawed pine and popple dry. Let us have 
your inquiries for delivered price. 

W. T. BAILEY LBR. CO., Virginia, Minn, 


COMMON GRADES WESTERN RED CEDAR 


1” and thicker, any width, rough or surfaced, 
Salesmen and dealers please write, stating your 
wants. 

Address “‘A. 151," care American Lumberman. 


Piling, Posts, Piles 


RED & WHITE OAK POSTS, PILES & LOGS 


4 cars No. 1 Round and Split Fence Posts, 
4 cars Piling 25 to 40 ft. long. 
Approx. 8M Logs in Tie sizes or larger. 
1M logs 12-14-16 ft.—12 to 28 inches. 
All upland timber. F. O. B. Coon Valley, Wise. 
JOHN I. COOPER 
326 S. 4th St., LaCrosse, Wisc. 

















Business Opportunities 


HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL AND SAW MILL 
For sale. In Wisconsin city of 3500. A good brick 
saw and planing mill building, brick dry kiln, 
equipped with circular saw-mill complete, flooring 
machines, Allis-Chalmers engine, good condition 
and ready for production with good supply of oak, 
maple and basswood timber tributary. teady sale 
for all flooring manufactured. This mill is adapt- 
able to manufacture of any type of woodwork. 
Has good location with warehouse room and plenty 
of ground space for piling of logs, ete. Will sell 
at bargain. 
Address ‘‘A. 155," care American Lumberman, 








FOR SALE—MUST SETTLE ESTATE 


Due to dissolution of partnership caused by death 
of a partner, the assets of the Oak Planing Mill, 
a going concern, will be sold at public auction on 
the premises at 201 East Lincoln, toyal Oak, 
Michigan, on Wednesday, February 25th, 1931, at 
11:00 A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen years 
continuously in business. E. J. CLAXTON, Re- 
ceiver, 201 E. Lincoln Avenue, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. Phone Royal Oak 0174. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 


North Central Wisconsin farm of good acreage, 
productive, fully equipped with modern machinery 
and large buildings for sale or will trade for retail 
yard in good town. 

Address ‘‘W. 58,” care American Lumberman 





FOR SALE SMALL PLANING MILL & SAW MILL 


On Atlantic Coast Line Ry. five miles from Pa- 
latka, Florida. All in good running condition. 
Good school and church. Small village. Healthy 
place. 

Address FERREE, Route One, Palatka, Fla. 





EXCELLENT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Reliable party to invest 3 to 5 thousand dollars 
in going W. Va. lumber operation cutting virgin 
soft Hardwoods. Will bear strictest investiga- 
tion. Party can take active part in any depart- 

ment if they so desire. 
Address “A. 168,” care American Lumberman. 
a—«~«, 





FOR SALE 


Modern up-to-date saw mill plant located in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, size 60 by 180, formerly Diamond 
Lumber Company. This includes all machinery, 
engine room, boiler room, all belting, and about 
100 three-wheel trucks. This mill is all steel 
constructed and could be easily moved to 4 
part of the country, will sell cheap for quic 
sale. Write to BETTEN BRAUMAN & 0., 


Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
OO 





ONE COMPLETE SAWMILL 
50 &. P. 60” Firebox Boiler, 40 H. P. ©. C. Nagle 
Engine. No. 2 Howell Sawmill. 3 Saw ton 
Edger. Swing cut-off saw. 5 solid tooth saws 4 
to 60.” Grinder Dynamo, etc. ich 
THE MAPLE TREE LUMBER CO., Sidnaw, Mic? 
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